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PREFACE 

This volume of Proceedings contains the papers completing 
the work of the Committee on Nomination Reform and of the 
Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government in Ameri- 
can Educational Institutions. Of the importance of these two 
lines of inquiry there is no question ; the value of the discussions 
and the conclusions and recommendations is to be determined 
by the future. Already they have served one of the prime pur- 
poses of their institution: they have created a wider and more 
intelligent interest in the subjects on the part of those who are 
in a position to introduce improvements. 

The papers prepared for and by the Committee on Nomination 
Reform are being separately edited with the expectation that 
they will be shortly published in a volume similar to "The 
Municipal Program." Those to be found in this volume are 
specially noteworthy, in that they summarize and comment upon 
the results of conspicuous and typical experiments. 

The report of the Committee on Instruction was prepared 
by trained educators, who have brought to their task not only 
the results of their own careful observations, but an enlightened 
public spirit and a deep-seated desire to promote the objects of 
their appointment. 

This report has been referred to a new Committee, authorized 
and to be appointed, which is to have for its object the coordi- 
nation of the various efforts now making to furnish civic and 
municipal instruction in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the country. This new Committee will bear the same general 
relation to its predecessor as the Committee on the Coordi- 

(iii) 
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nation of University and Collegiate Instruction bears to its prede- 
cessor, the Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government 
in American Colleges and Universities, of which the late Presi- 
dent Drown was Chairman, and will discharge the same general 
functions within its sphere of activity. 

The work of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Account- 
ing approaches completion. Dr. Hartwell's report is an ad- 
mirable survey of all that has thus far been done by the League 
and by all others who have labored long and faithfully in this 
particular field of endeavor. Not the least gratifying and 
encouraging feature of the Committee's five years of service has 
been the active cooperation accorded it by those in authority and 
the promptness with which its recommendations have been 
accepted. 

The review and descriptive papers recount the important 
municipal events of the year. The general papers touch upon 
the referendum and recall, franchises, municipal ownership and 
operation and important problems demanding and fortunately 
receiving the attention of the American municipal public. 
President Bonaparte's annual address deals with some of 
the fundamental principles underlying the League's endeavor. 

Altogether, the New York Proceedings maintain the standard 
of the League's publications and furnish a thoughtful discussion 
of the important phases of the municipal problem. While 
never attaining more than a limited circulation, the Proceedings 
reach those who read and digest and apply. Thus they have an 
influence more extended and potent than many more widely 
circulated books. 
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FIRST SESSION AT THE CITY CLUB, APRIL 25, 1905 

At the hour appointed for the opening of the session, Mr. Austen G. Fox, 
President of the City Clnb, called the meeting to order. He stated that Mr. 
Bonaparte, the President, had been detained, by reason of a litigation in 
which he was counsel, and would not be able to appear until Wednesday ; that 
therefore Mr. Charles Richardson, First Vice-president of the League, would 
preside at the present session, and at following sessions until Mr. Bonaparte 
should appear. 

Mr. Richardson : I appreciate, ladies and gentlemen, your disappoint- 
ment at the absence of Mr. Bonaparte, but I do not know what we can do 
to relieve our regret, except to go on and make the best of it. As I under- 
stand, Mr. Bonaparte is likely to be at our meeting tomorrow by about noon ; 
in the meanwhile, I will ask your indulgence for any obvious shortcomings. 

It has been customary, at our meetings, for the presiding officer to give 
an outline of the program intended to be carried out; but our Secretary 
has prepared such a comprehensive one that it will be found to be entirely 
sufficient, and therefore I shall not have to burden you with a statement of 
what we intend to do. 

I have the pleasure, first, of presenting to you Mr. Charles V. Fornes, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen of Greater New York, who will now address you. 

Mr. Fornes : Members of the National Municipal League, — Unexpected 
things happen : the unexpected has occurred, so far as I am concerned, today. 
On last Tuesday I received a request from the Mayor to represent him here. 
I was not aware that I should be called on to make any remarks ; but I deem 
it an honor and a pleasure to greet you and welcome you on behalf of the 
Mayor of the City of New York. I am not surprised that you should have 
chosen, as your meeting-place for the present year, this great city ; for the 
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City of New York occupies a large place among the great cities of the world, 
and we who are residents of it feel that it is entitled to recognition, on many 
grounds. It seems entirely appropriate that at yonr annual meeting, at which 
you are to discuss matters very important in the administration of cities, you 
should have chosen this as your place of meeting. We 
A Great City feel that this is a great city ; among others, for the reason 

Of Homes. that it is a great city of homes ; and that it is a city of 

good homes is one reason why it is a great city. 

You are gathered, as I understand it, for the purpose of discussing what 
is for the best interests of the city. No mission can be more laudable ; 
because there is nothing more praiseworthy than the effort to work out, in 
theory and in practice, those problems which are vital to the betterment of 
its homes, and therefore of the city itself. The typical citizesr will strive for 
the accomplishment of these objects, and I feel great joy in bidding you 
welcome here, for the holding of sessions at which such questions will be 
considered. 

I am sure you must be disappointed that our Mayor has been unable to 
come here and welcome you. I can only say, that he found himself so engaged 
in the performance of his duties as the first officer of this municipality that he 
was unable to attend. His absence was a necessary absence : he would have 
been glad to come, and welcome you ; but the work of administering the 
affairs of such a city as this is very onerous. I know he hopes that when you 
shall have concluded your sessions, and you take your course homeward, you 
will have a pleasant recollection of this City of New York, and will be satisfied 
that we are constantly aiming to make this city better. 

You cannot fail to appreciate that it is not only exceptionally located, 
among the great cities of the world, but that its conditions, partly arising from 
its location, are exceptional. Its situation relative to the influx, constantly 
and rapidly going on, of a great foreign population, cannot 
The Foreign fail to impress you. I assume you are aware how large a 

Population. percentage of the present population is foreign-born ; you 

very likely have noticed the published statements showing 
how many thousands of immigrants come, sometimes in a single week, to this 
port. Some of them are on their way to other parts of the continent, but 
many remain here ; and this is one of the conditions which increase the com- 
plexity of the problem of good government here, and add to its difficulty. 

The immigrants come here to better their condition. Some of them suc- 
ceed in doing that, but some must necessarily be disappointed : the hopes they 
indulged in, when they left their country, fail of realization. If they are 
peaceable and industrious, they are guaranteed an opportunity to improve 
themselves and their condition, and finally they may assume the obligations of 
citizenship. But, obviously, this is only one among many of the problems with 
which we are all the while confronted ; — this problem, how best to care for a 
rapidly increasing foreign population. 

This, and others that might be mentioned, peculiar to this City of New 
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York, render the practical administration of affairs unusually difficult, and 
impose an unusual responsibility on those who are charged with the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. We feel that responsibility ; and we trust and believe 
that the efforts which we are making to solve the problem are redounding to 
the betterment of conditions in this greater city, and will make for the credit 
of our common country. 

I trust your sessions will be entirely satisfactory and profitable* and I 
thank you for having invited a representative of this city to appear before 
you. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : I am sure I express the feeling of all the members of 
the League when I say that we highly appreciate and cordially reciprocate 
the expressions to which Mr. Fornes has given utterance, for the Mayor of 
the city and himself. We appreciate their welcome, as well as the kind 
words of sympathy and encouragement which we have heard. Although the 
National Municipal League has never before met in this city, it has met in 
the City of Philadelphia; and the two cities are not only rather near 
neighbors, but are closely allied, and are very similar in many ways. The 
League was formed in 1894, and since that time it has met in different 
parts of the country, and we are fully convinced that it 
The League, a has been a useful agency for good in many ways. 
Useful Agency. Wherever any one has had an idea, or been able to sug- 
gest a method, the application of which might be 
advantageous in bettering municipal administration and municipal condi- 
tions, the National Municipal League has afforded an opportunity to 
present it. Ideas have been presented with great freedom, and I think I 
am safe in saying that a large number of cities in the United States have 
been benefited by our discussions and suggestions. 

The point has been reached at which, when the cities of the country 
desire to amend their charters, they think it is worth while to consult us. 
They have consulted us in many cases; and in many instances their 
amended charters are evidences of the practical value of our advice. We 
hear a great deal nowadays of world powers. We generally hear of them 
in connection with fleets and armies ; and, when the expression is used, we 
think of fleets and armies. But, in coming to this city, we feel that we are 
coming to one which has been a great world power for 
New York a many years ; and that power has been attained through 

World Power. the marvelous development of the city, its energy and 
its commercial expansion. It is acquiring an influence 
which extends all over the globe: it is something, in almost every foreign 
port, for one to be able to say that he is a citizen of this great city. 

We are very glad, too, that those who are devoting themselves to the 
bettering of municipal conditions are found here in increasing numbers. 
New York is our representative American city, the greatest city on the 
Western Continent ; and clearly, it is desirable that it show the best methods 
of municipal government. There is obviously a constant tendency to a 
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greater concentration of power in the greatest city of the country. It is 
continually drawing to itself the most prominent citizens of other sections. 
Its great population and wealth tend to render it a place of increasing and 
dominant influence. Its national importance as a great municipality con- 
stantly increases, and, if it adopts improved methods of municipal government, 
the example is widely felt. I am sure that if we can be of any service to the 
city of New York, by suggestion or otherwise, it will be a very great satisfac- 
tion to the National Municipal League. 

We are now, I think, prepared to proceed with the practical part of our 
program. We appreciate the welcome we have received, both at the hands 
of the city and of the local reform organizations here, including the City Club, 
and trust our conferences may result in a way to fully meet their anticipations. 

The first paper on our program is that by Prof. L. S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on "The Trend of Municipal Government in the 
United States : Are We Drifting Away from the Older Democratic Ideals ? " 
Professor Rowe has been obliged to leave at an earlier hour than he expected, 
but his paper will be read by his colleague, Prof. Samuel M. Lindsay. As I 
have said, it will not be necessary to make any explanatory or introductory 
remarks concerning our papers, as the program prepared by the Secretary 
so fully meets that requirement. 

Prof. Lindsay then read Dr. Rowe's paper on "The Trend of Municipal 
Government in the United States." (See Appendix.) 

The Chairman : The Secretary, Mr. Woodruff, will now read his annual 
review. 

Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff then read his review, "A Year of 
Municipal Advances. ' ' ( See Appendix. ) 

Mr. Frederick Tuks, of Cincinnati : No discussion of this valuable report 
has been invited, but I think we are under special obligations to the Secretary 
for presenting it. I should like to say a word about it and then make a motion. 

It was correctly entitled "A Year of Municipal Advances," for it certainly 
sets forth a condition of progress in a very satisfactory manner. We have 
never had an annual report which, so far as I can remem- 
A Year of ber, has presented so encouraging a situation before. The 

Municipal information it imparts, in a form so intelligible and clear, 

Advances. * s verv encouraging. It must be gratifying to all of us that 

the Secretary has been able to make a report which 
describes so few failures and so many successes. The National Municipal 
League has reason to be gratified, not only at the review, but at the intelligent 
devotion of the Secretary which has enabled him to give to us the results of his 
knowledge in a form so lucid and comprehensive. 

I move, therefore, that the thanks of the League be tendered to the Secre- 
tary, for his comprehensive and encouraging report. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

The Chairman: I take pleasure in putting this motion to vote; it is 
thoroughly well deserved. The activity and energy of the Secretary have been 
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untiring ; his devotion most complete. I have no doubt the League takes that 
view of it. 

The motion was put to vote, and carried unanimously. 

f Thb Chairman : I next call upon Mr. George Burnham 

lreasurer 8 j r ^ t ^ e Treasurer of the League, for his annual report. 

^^ a Mr. Burnham then read his annual report. 

Account of the Treasurer, National Municipal League, 
April x, 2904, to April x, 1905. 

Balance April 1, 1904 $6x9 98 

Contributions 3.806 55 

Dues 3.500 00 

Sales of Proceedings 345 19 

$8,271 72 

Printing and Stationery . .$1,436 87 

Postage and addressing M47 °7 

Salaries 2,9x6 67 

Clerical work 730 64 

News clippings 133 74 

General expenses 442 00 

Traveling expenses 364 24 

Chicago Proceedings 617 96 

Balance April 1, 1905 181 93 

$8,271 72 

The receipts of your Association for the year ending March 31, 1905, were 
$7,652. The receipts for the previous fiscal year amounted to $6,792, showing 
for the current year the substantial gain of $859. The expenditures for this 
year were $8,090, against $6,499 for the previous year, an even more substan- 
tial if less pleasing gain of $1,591 for the year just ended. A part of this 
increase is chargeable to what, in a commercial enterprise, would be consid- 
ered as the advertising account, and a part to the growing demand on the 
League for literature and information of all kinds. It would seem that we still 
need to increase our contributing membership to meet these demands, as it 
shpuld hardly be our desire to discourage the latter. While a more rapid 
growth in this direction is desirable, it has nevertheless been very considera- 
ble, as the following figures will show. The associate members numbered in 
1903, 660 ; in 1904, 704 ; in 1905, 849. 

The subscribers contributing various sums in addition to, or aside from 
membership dues, numbered in 1903, 196 ; in 1904, 217 ; in 1905, 275. 

While these figures indicate a fair growth, an association of the character 
of the League, national in its scope, should attain a membership of several 
thousand. 

Mr. Woodruff : I move that the Report of the Treasurer be received and 
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placed on file, and that a committee of two be appointed by the Chair to 
audit the Treasurer's account. 

The motion, duly seconded, was carried. 

The Chairman: The committee of two will be appointed later. The 
Report of the Nominating Committee will now be presented. 

In the absence of Mr. George McAneny, New York, Chairman of that 
Committee, Elliot H. Goodwin presented and read the Report, as follows: 

For Officers — 

President, Charles J. Bonaparte, Baltimore 

First Vice-President, Charles Richardson, Philadelphia. 

Second Vice-President, Thomas N. Strong, Portland, Oregon. 

Third Vice-President, Dr. H. Dickson Bruns, New Orleans, La. 

Fourth Vice-President, Edmund J. James, University of Illinois, 111. 

Fifth Vice-President, Albert Bushnell Hart, Cambridge. 

Secretary, .Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia. 

For Executive Committer. — Horace E. Doming, Chairman, New York; 
H. N. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass.; Dudley Tibbits, Troy, N. Y.; William G. 
Low, Brooklyn; Robert W. DeForest, New York; George Haven Put- 
nam, New York; George B. Hatch, New York; Winfred T. Denison, New 
York City ; J. Hampden Dougherty, New York ; Prof. Harry A. Garfield, 
Princeton, N. J.; Harry B. French, Philadelphia; J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; George W. Guthrie, Pittsburg, Pa ; Oliver McClintock, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; William P. Bancroft, Wilmington, Del ; W. H. Buckler, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md.; Elliot H. Pendleton, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. H olden, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Prof. Mattoon W. Curtis, Cleveland, Ohio; John Davis, 
Detroit, Mich. ; Lessing Rosenthal, Chicago ; John A. Butler, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Hon. D. P. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; Hon. Henry L. McCune, Kansas 
City, Mo.; J. Pemberton Baldwin, New Orleans ; Frank J Sy names, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

It was moved and seconded that the Report be received, and that the 
Secretary be requested to cast one ballot for the candidates named in said 
Report. 

The motion was put to vote, and carried unanimously. 

The Secretary: I have cast one ballot for the candidates as named in 
the Report. 

The Chairman : The officers as named are elected. 

The Secretary: Mr. Samuel B. Capen felt compelled to decline to serve 
further as an officer of the League, and his name was therefore omitted 
from the official list. I move that a minute recording this event, and ex- 
pressing our regret, be prepared and spread on the Records of the League. 

The motion was seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : Since our last annual meeting, death has been busy in 
our ranks, and has deprived us of several of our most honored, active and 
distinguished members. It was thought appropriate that a place be 
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accorded in the program for remarks on the life and character of four 
whom we have thus lott. Mr. Bonaparte wat to have spoken in relation to 
Mr. James C. Carter; but, as he is not present, what he will have to say 
concerning Mr. Carter will have to be postponed until tomorrow evening. 

Mr. William B. Howland has consented to address the League on the 
life and services of the late Charles B. Spahr. We will now listen to Mr. 
Howland. 

Mr. Howland then read the following paper: 

For two years Charles B. Spahr was my neighbor. For fifteen years he 
was my business associate, and for all this time my intimate friend. We dif- 
fered in politics, on the tariff, on economic theories, on what he called impe- 
rialism. But we agreed on most fundamental principles, and especially in 
what we were fond of calling our human interest. It was chiefly in Spahr' s 
capacity as a writer and editor that I was in contact with him, and in these 
directions he was profound in study, tireless in industry, brilliant in style, and 
conscientious to the last degree in his use of facts, figures and arguments. 
He had broad knowledge of statistics, especially in the 
Charles B. field of economics, but he recognized that figures will 

Spahr. sometimes lie, and in scores of instances I have known him 

to give more weight to the recital of half a dozen concrete 
incidents of human experience than to the apparent teaching of the published 
statistics on the subject. In the editorial office Spahr was more than a writer 
and more than an editor : he was a vital force. His convictions often differed 
absolutely from those of his associates, and in the weekly editorial conference 
— where questions were talked out — he not only presented those views with 
eager and insistent force, but, by his clarity of vision and his essential fair- 
ness of view, helped his associates to recognize that both sides of every 
question have adherents worthy of respect and confidence. Spahr was 
essentially a fair man. He gave those who differed from him — and I am 
bound to say that many of his warmest friends differed from him on im- 
portant points — credit for honesty and integrity in their divergent views, and 
then demolished those views as completely and comprehensively as possible. 

As a reformer, he was instinctively and passionately the champion of the 
under-dog. His sympathy and chivalry went out to all men everywhere who 
he felt were oppressed. His democracy was all-pervading. Born with a taste 
for the finest things in life — aristocratic tastes, if you will — he was, without 
effort, without condescension, a brother and a friend to every earnest soul. 
He was a reformer always, and because he couldn't help it. He recognized 
frankly that no credit was due him for this attitude of mind. He believed in 
growth, in liberty, in education, in a larger life and a better day, and all the 
energy of his nature was exerted toward these ends. 

It is not for me to speak of him as a member of the National Municipal 
League, for I did not know him in this connection, nor, indeed, did I have 
active association with him in any of the reform organizations in which he 
had an influential part. Yet I knew his interest in all that the League stands 
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for, and the work he did with pen and voice to promote its ends. In his life 
he was without reproach. In his work he was passionately devoted to the 
highest ideals. In his association he knew and loved and honored those in 
every walk of life who were striving to make life better worth living. The 
force of his example and the influence of his spirit were widely felt, and will 
continue their kindly, helpful ministry to later generations. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : Mr. Woodruff, our Secretary, will address us in com- 
memoration of the services of Mr. Hector Mcintosh. 

Mr. Woodruff: I do not know that I need to apologize for a certain 
diffidence I feel in speaking of the life and character, and the services to 
this League, of the late Hector Mcintosh, of my own city. My relations 
to him were such that I feel that I am entitled to speak 
Hector Mcintosh, of him ; and yet I feel a certain reserve in doing so, as 
my personal relations with him were unusually close and 
intimate for many years. I was thus brought into direct association with a 
very beautiful character. I do not believe any one within the sound of my 
voice, member of the National Municipal League or any other, appreciates 
the value of Mr. Mcintosh's contributions to the cause, or to the success of 
the League itself. In many respects his work, continued for many years, 
was unique, so far as the League was concerned. 

His assistance to me, in the performance of my official duties, was aa 
devoted and energetic, as assiduous and untiring, as though he had been my 
junior, instead of so far my senior by many years. When I would be absent 
from my desk for a few days, and especially after I was elected to the Legisla- 
ture, he would attend to my League work, giving attention to the most trifling 
details as well as to the larger matters ; giving them such intelligent attention 
that their steady progress was due as much to his devotion and unselfish atten- 
tion as to any other single instrumentality that could be named. 

His constant devotion, for so many years, to all this work, including that 
cf the details — work that was not conspicuous in essays read at our meetings, 
or in our Proceedings in any form — work that was not manifest to the eye, 
but which was nevertheless indispensable to our progress as an association, is 
what I desire to lay stress on, as well as the disinterestedness and self-efface- 
ment which seemed to render him indifferent to whether any one was aware 
of the services he was all the time rendering. My constant association with 
him — my close personal relations with him — placed me in a position to observe 
and appreciate all this as probably no one else in the League did or could. 

Mr. Mcintosh was one of the founders and one of the most efficient mem- 
bers of the Municipal League of Philadelphia, an organization which after- 
wards helped to form this National League. He was one 
Disinterested of the Executive Committee of this League, and a very 
Service. efficient and useful one. too. From the time when the 

Philadelphia League was formed to the day of his death, 
he maintained an abiding interest in the cause of municipal reform. He had 
conducted his own private business with such judgment and energy that he 
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had been able to retire from active work at a comparatively early age ; and he 
brought to the work of this League and the Philadelphia League, the qualities 
that had enabled him to succeed so well in his private business. 

His fidelity and devotion through so many years, his willingness to re- 
main obscure, his courage without ostentation, his supreme devotion to the 
high purpose of contributing to the public welfare to the extent of his 
power, — these were the qualities in him which I desire to emphasize; 
feeling that he was one of the most honorable and useful of the exponents of 
the objects for which the League stands, and that the League itself, in its 
present honorable and prosperous condition, is a conspicuous monument to 
his memory. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : The tribute to the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., who took 
such an active interest in our League, will now be paid by Mr. Oswald Garrison 
Villard, of the Evening Post : 

Mr. Villard then read the following tribute to Mr. Baldwin : 

I have the honor to present for a place upon the roll of merit of this, the 
National Municipal League, the name of William Henry Baldwin, Jr., at his 
death on January 3 last president or director of forty com- 
William H. mercial institutions, of which fifteen were transportation 

Baldwin, Jr. lines; and also a man of unsullied reputation, of unsur- 

passed purity of character, of unexcelled devotion to the 
ideals for which this body stands. At a moment when railroad officials and 
the managers of other great corporations are pilloried as never before as 
enemies of national progress, of state and municipal purity, it is a privilege to 
pay unfettered tribute to one who was a successful railway president, and also 
a noble citizen, devoted to civic welfare. I, for one, am inclined to believe 
that if we could examine into his profession thoroughly we should find many 
railway men sharing Mr. Baldwin's belief that the corporation officer who 
bribes public officials, who purchases legislators and pays blackmail to legisla- 
tive strikers, is among our most dangerous wrongdoers. Unfortunately for 
the profession, men who have a different code of ethics have of late been fore- 
most in our politics. To plan to safeguard the interests of municipalities from 
corporation raiders is the concern of the theoretical student of civic affairs ; 
actually to defend the city from them is perhaps the foremost practical duty 
of every such organization as this [the City Club] under whose roof we are 
assembled. You will, therefore, pardon me if, passing over a dozen attractive 
phases of this brief but brilliant life I would commemorate, I lay stress upon 
Baldwin the railroad president and municipal reformer. His love for the city 
of his abode was unbounded, because his sympathies were unlimited. The 
awe-inspiring problem of the East Side, with all its mystery, its suffering and 
its sorrow, laid a heavy hand upon him. "I am for the man that is down," 
was his motto. Yet that sentiment which made him leave an elevated train to 
take to a hospital the little Jewish child whose pallid looks he observed as he 
passed a tenement house, never so absorbed him that he forgot the man who 
was half the way up, or the man all the way up. But the latter could have 
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Mr. Baldwin's regard only if be showed a civic responsibility, a readiness to 
serve others, a recognition of the heavy obligations imposed by wealth or by 
position. I remember his coming to this club once to hear the returns from a 

municipal election. " I won't go to the club," he said, designating a rich 

uptown social organization, of which we were both members ; "I went once, 
but I can't stand the cynicism, the coarse jesting, the indifference of those 
men. If we lose again I want to be with men who feel, and feel disgraced and 
humiliated." Naturally, Mr. Baldwin joined the National Municipal League; 
naturally, he became a trustee of the City Club, and of the University Settle- 
ment ; he was at one time a member of the Central City Committee of the 
Citizens' Union, and until his death he served on the local and National Child 
Labor Committees. 

For this man it was impossible to do else than to cling to his ideals when 
at his business. Men learn quickly to know the comrade whose honesty is 
beyond assail. The public never expected else, therefore, than his dogged 
refusal to bribe or to buy the legislative right of way for franchises. It is 
widely believed today that the hasty passing, after long delay, of a certain 
grant of powers in which one of Mr. Baldwin's corporations was deeply inter- 
ested, was connected with the sudden arrival in this city of a Philadelphia 
lawyer and the subsequent affluence of certain politicians. So far from con- 
necting Baldwin with this, these rumors have never, I am certain, been dis- 
cussed without its being said, • ' Of course Baldwin never knew anything about 
that, or it never could have happened." 

With what took place when Mr. Baldwin assumed the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Fifteen most of my auditors are probably familiar. Yet I would 
place on record here this story of unswerving public devo- 
The Committee tion. The company most interested in Mr. Baldwin noti- 
of Fifteen. fad aim that his service as leader in an effort to free New 

York from as shocking a carnival of officially favored vice 
as ever disgraced any city was distasteful to it. "I sent word to them," said 
Mr. Baldwin to a friend, "that they could have my resignation, but if they 
accepted it every man, woman and child in New York would know why. I 
never heard anything more about thcU." This contribution to good govern- 
ment seems to me of priceless value, one which should and will make his name 
one to be revered in this house, dedicated to the city, as long as its walls stand. 

In all of the reform organizations with which he was connected, Baldwin 
performed magnificent service. When he accepted an office in one of them, 
be accepted it as a responsibility and gave cheerfully of bis strength and time. 
Winter and summer he came to meetings with astonishing regularity, and 
when he came railroads, subways, tunnels and bridges, and other pressing 
business cares were put out of his mind. I have known him to attend routine 
meetings outwardly calm when there was serious illness at home ; when he 
would go down to his country place at midnight to have at least the breakfast 
hour in what was truly a blessed home. He had the rare habit of speaking 
out just what he thought. Most men who do this are apt to speak rashly ; 
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Baldwin spoke with a sage judgment, a judicial quality which enabled him to 
lead the way out of many a tangle of honest minds. There was nothing of the 
poseur about him. He hated cheap patriotism, the waving of the flag. He was 
one of those Americans who, having enlisted to make his city and country 
better, did not hesitate to criticize them, out of the intense love he bore them. 
There are some, I have heard it said, who thought lightly of him as a railroad 
man because he "wasted his time" with Tuskegee, Hampton and the City 
Club. To my mind the diversity of his interests made him all the better fitted 
an executive to deal with the human problems which confronted him. This 
much is clear : We need more heads of public service corporations like him ; 
for he quickened our faith in American institutions, revivified our belief that 
there are still leaders of a noble type among us, and gave us the right to a 
passionate belief in the triumph of our cause, the certain victory in store for 
honest municipal government in America. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : The first session of the League, on the 26th, will be held 
at 10.30 o'clock, in the hall of the League for Political Education, 23 West 
Forty-fourth street ; and it is expected that all delegates will accept the invi- 
tation of the Women's Municipal League to attend the reception tendered 
by it at the Hotel St. Regis at 9 o'clock this evening. 

The Conference then adjourned until 10.30 a. m. Wednesday. 



WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

The second session of the Conference was called to order by First Vice- 
President Richardson in the rooms of the League for Political Education, April 
26, at 10.30 a. m. 

The Chairman: The first address of the morning, as announced in the 
program, will be by Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Greater New York, President of the American Educational Associ- 
ation, and Chairman of the National Municipal League's Committee on 
Instructions in Municipal Government in American Educational Institutions. 
It is an old saying that if you would reform a boy, you must begin by reform- 
ing his grandparents ; but, as with all other sayings of a general character, 
I think this is subject to more or less qualification. Probably this address will 
aid us in determining it. I take great pleasure in introducing Dr. Maxwell 
to you. 

Dr. Maxwbll : Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen : My -remarks in 
introducing the report of the Committee on Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment will be brief. Owing to the exigencies of the situation, I have not been 
able to devote to the work of the committee the time and energy that I had 
hoped to devote to it when I was persuaded by Mr. Woodruff's eloquence to 
undertake its chairmanship. I was fortunate enough, however, to have one of 
my colleagues in the New York City schools as secretary, Mr. Sheppard, the 
principal of the High School of Commerce, who will, in a few minutes, 
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present the salient points of the report. My remarks are, therefore, merely 
introductory. 

In the first place, I rather regret that our committee was so large. It 
embraces some twenty-five members — names of prominent people engaged 
chiefly in educational work in widely separated parts of the United States. 
The design was no doubt to interest as many people as possible in this very 
important work. The difficulty, however, of getting so large a committee: 
together for purposes of consultation, debate and discussion, is enormous. We 
held four or five different meetings. We held a meeting in New York City ; 
we held a meeting in Boston ; we held a meeting in 
Meetings of Atlanta, Georgia ; we held a meeting in Chicago ; but at 

Committee. none of these meetings was one half of the committee 

present. We had a good deal to contend with, too, in 
what seems to be a very great lack of interest in this subject. Indeed, I could 
scarcely believe that such a lack of interest in this subject exists, did I not 
know something of the experience of this committee. We sent out some 
twelve hundred very carefully prepared questionnaires, in the attempt to dis- 
cover just what is being done in various schools— -elemen- 
Questionnaires. tary schools and high schools — in the principal centers of 
population throughout the country. We received answers 
to these twelve hundred questionnaires from only one hundred and twenty 
persons. Almost one-half of the one hundred and twenty came from New 
York state. We received only five responses from west of the Mississippi 
River. What is the cause of this apparent lack of interest ? 

In trying to answer this question, it has seemed to me that one reason is, 
that no city in this country, so far as I know, has yet worked out an ideal 
municipal system. New York City certainly has not ; Philadelphia has not, 
and I believe, from my friends from Massachusetts, Boston has not. The 
most important questions of municipal government are still 
Important in a state of flux. Even among those who are giving the 

Questions closest attention to the subject, opinions differ greatly as 

in Flux. to wb&t should be done with some of the most important ; 

in fact, with all of the most important municipal activi- 
ties. For instance, take the matter of the concentration of power in the hands 
of the mayor, as is the case to a considerable extent in New York City. Shall 
we concentrate power in the hands of the mayor, or shall we distribute power 
among local communities and local officers ? That whole question is as yet to 
be settled. • I suppose in New York City we would say, if we have a very 
excellent mayor, that it is all right to have the power concentrated in his 
hands. If we had a mayor who is far from excellent, who is under the control 
of base political influences, then we would say it is a very bad system. Then, 
the whole question of municipal ownership, which is growing to be one of the 
burning questions of the day, is still under discussion, and far from settle- 
ment. The question of the regulation of the selling of liquor, the regulation 
of vice, or the question of municipal taxation, — all of these questions of 
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municipal government — are still under discussion by the people. Now, my 
experience is thmt no question, no subject, that is under discussion, upon 
which very divergent views are expressed, ever became a good subject of 
teaching in elementary schools and high schools. If the teacher presents one 
view of the subject and not the other, there is sure to be a great deal of adverse 
criticism. If the teacher tries to present both views of the subject, the pupils 
are utterly puzzled ; and it seems to me that this is the reason why there is 
such a lack of interest in this subject of instruction in municipal government, — 
simply because the questions are still unsettled, still in a state of flux. Once 
these questions have been settled, then it will be comparatively easy to reduce 
them to what we call, in the teaching profession, teaching forms, and to teach 
children something about them. There are, however, some things that we 
need to do that I fear are only very imperfectly done in the schools. 

In the first place, it ought to be the duty of a public school teacher, it seems 

to me, to cultivate the observing powers of children with 
Cultivation of regard to municipal happenings, so that the child may be- 
Observing; come trained in observing what is being accomplished in 

Powers. municipal work, — as to how the streets are cleaned ; as to 

how the police officers perform their duty ; as to how the 
docks are managed ; as to how ashes and refuse are removed ; as to how 
crowds of people and currents of travel are managed. This seems to me to be 
about the first duty of the teacher with regard to teaching something about 
municipal government ; namely, to train the children, whether in the elemen- 
tary school or the high school, to become careful observers of what is actually 
going on before their eyes. 

In the second place, it should be the duty of the teacher to train children 
to form correct judgments from what they see. Only the other day I saw a 
curious instance of how people will draw altogether incorrect judgments, even 

when they observe correctly what is going on before their 
Power to Form eyes. I happened to be in conversation, in the suburb in 
Correct which I live, with a lady who is a large property-holder. 

Judgment. She was complaining that the streets in this suburb of 

New York are not as well taken care of now as they were 
under the old village government before the village was consolidated with the 
city. In talking with her I found that she had observed most carefully. She 
could tell me just the points in which the workmanship of taking care of the 
streets was better under the old system, the village system of government, 
than under the present city system. I then asked her what*was the cause of 
this. She said, " In the first place, it was Mayor Low ; in the second place, 
it is Mayor McClellan. They don't attend to their business. Their whole 
energy, time and attention are given to the Borough of Manhattan. They 
don't care anything about the Borough of Queens." " But," I said, "this 
matter of taking care of the streets is not at all in the hands of the mayor. 
Neither Mayor Low nor Mayor McClellan is responsible." " But," she said, 
" if they are not responsible, who is ? " " Why," I replied, " that is a matter 
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that belongs entirely to a local officer in your own Borough of Queens. 
" Well, then," she said, " why doesn't the mayor remove him if he doesn't do 
his duty ? " " But he is elected by the people here in the Borough of Queens, 
and the mayor cannot remove an elected officer." Now, there was accurate 
observation joined with a wholly wrong conclusion. And this illustration will 
serve to show that the duty of all who have anything to do with education is 
not only to teach children to observe correctly, but, if possible, to draw cor- 
rect conclusions from what they observe. 

Then, again, something might be done if we could impress upon legisla- 
tures the importance of passing laws which can be administered ; and if they 
pass a prohibitive law, to provide the proper machinery for administering it. 
We recently had in this city a very sad experience in this 
Laws Should be matter, which seems to me to have done more harm to the 
Enforced. children in the public schools than any amount of legisla- 

tion can cure for a long time to come. I refer to the News- 
boy Law. The Legislature of the state passed a law, which was signed by the 
Governor, providing that no children under ten years of age could sell news- 
papers in the streets ; children between ten and fourteen years of age must be 
furnished with badges supplied by the school authorities, and they could not 
sell newspapers after ten o'clock at night. A very wise law, you will say. It 
was left, however, to the police to administer the law. The badges were duly 
furnished to some five or six thousand boys. They were furnished by the 
educational authorities, as the statute required. The educational authorities 
had no power to enforce the law. The police did not enforce it. The police 
have practically done nothing with regard to the enforcement of that law. 
Any night in New York City you will find boys of all ages selling papers after 
ten o'clock. If you ask a newsboy to show his badge, you will find he has 
none. He says, "We don't need them any longer." Here is a law perfectly 
clear, perfectly plain, perfectly explicit, but the policeman says : M I'm not go- 
ing to run in this little kid for selling newspapers. His mother needs the 
pennies he earns." He finds that the people in the street make fun of him, 
call him names, and that public opinion seems to be against him ; and that 
law is a dead letter. Now, this fact would not be so very bad were it not that 
this whole business has directly taught children in the public schools of this 
city indifference toward law. They see, through the operation of the newsboy 
law, that that law is not enforced. They all know about it, because we started 
out by explaining in every school in the city most carefully the provisions of 
the law. The children in the public schools of this city have been, through 
this defective piece of legislation, taught to despise the law. Merely theoreti- 
cal instruction in the schools can do very little unless we can impress upon 
the Legislature the propriety of passing only such laws as can be enforced, 
and providing the proper machinery to enforce them. 

Then, again, there is a third course which the teacher in the schools, I 
think, ought to pursue. It has often been charged, and I fear it is only too 
true, that there are many men. particularly in our large cities, who lead 
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exemplary private lives, but who in public and corporate business do not 
hesitate to transgress the moral law. In all their private business trans- 
actions their word is as good as their bond, and yet these 
Two-fold very men will, upon occasion, corrupt legislatures, corrupt 

Standards. common councils, swear off just personal taxes, and do and 

act toward public matters as they would never dream of 
acting toward private matters. Now, it ought to be, to my thinking, one of 
the chief businesses of the schools of this country to teach children from the 
very start that honesty is honesty, in public life as well as in private life ; that 
dishonesty is dishonesty, in public life as well as in private life. 

If we could teach in our schools these three or four matters ; if we could 
teach the children to observe everything that is going on about them in the 
administration of public affairs ; if the schools could teach children to draw 
correct conclusions, — not to jump at conclusions, — from what they see ; if the 
school could cooperate with the legislature, the legislature with the school, 
in securing respect for law ; and if we could teach children that it is the duty 
of the citizen to be as honest in public life as the opinions of his friends 
demand he shall be in private life, — then the school would have accomplished, 
it seems to me, a very great deal. 

Our Committee is divided up into five sub-committees : 

Committee on History of Instruction, Mr. Sheppard, Chairman. 

Committee on Literature, President Finley, Chairman. 

Committee on High School Program, Mr. Edmonds, Chairman. 

Committee on Elementary School Program, Dr. Luqueer, Chairman. 

Committee on School City and Other Forms of Pupil Government, Mr. 
Martin, Chairman. 

The five reports from these committees have been drawn up with very great 
care. They will be printed, I presume, in the Proceedings. They have been 
summarized for a general report by Mr. Sheppard. [Applause ] 

Thb Chairman : As has already been intimated by Dr. Maxwell, the next 
paper—a paper on the general subject of Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment—will be given by Prof. I. J. Sheppard, principal of the New York 
High School of Commerce. He will now present that paper. 

Prof Sheppard: Before presenting my paper, I think I may properly 
say that I do not feel that the situation is quite as dark as Dr. Maxwell 
has pictured it. I admit that there are shadows, but the light breaks in at 
many points, and the picture is not quite so somber, it 
Instruction in seems to me, as he has painted it. I think there is some 
Municipal opportunity for instruction in municipal government in 

Government. our schools, though I do not fail to appreciate those unfor- 

tunate conditions which he has described. A superinten- 
dent of schools in one city has reported to us that municipal government, as 
carried on in his city, was not a proper subject of instruction in the schools ! 
[laughter] but the tenor of some of the reports is different. 

Prof. Sheppard then read the report of the Committee on Instruction in 
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Municipal Government in Secondary and Elementary Schools. (See 
Appendix. ) 

The Chairman : The next paper on oar program is that of the Report 
on "Coordination of Instruction in Municipal Government in Colleges and 
Universities." 

Prof. Fairlie then read the report of the Committee on Coordination. 
(See Appendix.) 

Thb Chairman: The next title on our program is "Work Among Col- 
lege Men/' and Prof. Harry A. Garfield, Professor of Politics in Princeton 
University, will now address you on that subject. 

Prof. Garfield then read a paper on "Work Among College Men." (See 
Appendix.) 

Loud applause greeted the reading at the conclusion of the paper. 

Mr. Goodwin : I desire an opportunity to say, at this time, that the ses- 
sion to be held at the City Club this evening, at which it is expected that 
President Bonaparte will deliver his Annual Address, can hardly begin as 
early as half -past eight o'clock, the time for which it is appointed, as the 
annual meeting of the City Club is to take place in the same room first, 
and the chances are that Mr. Bonaparte will not be able to begin his address 
before nine o'clock, or perhaps even later. The second floor of the City 
Club, the front room, has been set apart for the use of delegates, during 
the whole of this meeting. They will have it as their headquarters. A 
dining-room has also been arranged on the second floor, and the courtesies 
of the Club are extended to all delegates. 

Mr. Datus C. Smith : Is it the intention of delegates to have the informal 
conferences this afternoon on such matters as the delegates might desire to 
confer ? 

The Secretary : As the program indicates, provision has been made for 

informal conferences ; and as no session of the League for this afternoon had 

been arranged for, it has been suggested that three o'clock 

Conferences. be the time at which delegates should meet for such 

conferences as they might desire to hold. 

Chairman : The next paper — and the last one on the list for this present 
session — is one on "Woman's Work for Municipal Progress." This will be 
read by Miss Margaret L. Chanler, President of the Woman's Municipal 
League of New York City. 

.Miss Chanler then read her paper on "Woman's Work for Municipal 
Progress. (See Appendix.) [Applause.] 

Miss Chanler, during the reading of her paper, stated that the League she 
represented had been consulted on several occasions by politicians ; the advice 
of the League given, and not only given, but regarded ; that it had seemed 
that the advice had been heeded. This she considered as a new phase in the 
problem of municipal reform. [Applause.] 

The Chairman : This concludes the reading of papers, so far as the pro- 
gram for the present session is concerned ; and if there are no remarks to be 
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made in relation to the papers read or the subjects discussed in them, I sup- 
pose a motion to adjourn would be in order. 

Mr. Tukb: The meeting has been a profitable one. One explanation of 
the lack of interest in municipal matters, in the administration of cities, com- 
plained of by Mr. Maxwell and set forth to some extent by Mr. Garfield, may 
be the failure, heretofore, to give instruction, in high schools and colleges, 
along the lines on which instruction has begun to be introduced ; that after a 
few years of such instruction, the interest of students in public affairs will no 
doubt show a decided increase. It is important that the subject has been laid 
before the League so completely and ably, and I look to a gradual improve- 
ment, and an increase in interest in such matters, by reason of the greater 
emphasis that is being laid on the teaching of them in institutions of learning. 

The Chairman : I call the attention of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League to the meeting of that Committee, appointed for half- 
past three at the City Club, and request that they will attend promptly. I also 
again call attention to the appointment for this evening, the meeting at the 
City Club, in part under its auspices, at which President Bonaparte is expected 
to deliver his Annual Address to the League ; and I will remind you that we 
have already been informed that a meeting of the City Club itself in the same 
room at an earlier hour will probably prevent Mr. Bonaparte's beginning 
his address before nine o'clock, or somewhat later. It is also expected that 
various conferences will be held during the afternoon, in the quarters assigned 
to us in the City Club,— this as per the printed program, which you have 
doubtless noticed. 

The Conference then adjourned until 9 p. m. 



WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 

The third session of the Conference was held at the City Club at 9.15 p. m., 
Mr. Austen G. Fox, President of the City Club, in the Chair. 

The Chairman : I have great pleasure in presenting to you the Honorable 
Charles J. Bonaparte, President of the National Municipal League, who 
will now deliver his Annual Address. 

President Bonaparte then delivered his Annual Address on " The Field of 
Labor of the National Municipal League." [Applause.] (See Appendix ) 



THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The fourth session of the Conference was held in the rooms of the League 
for Political Education, at 10.30 a. m., with President Bonaparte in the Chair. 

The President: I suppose it is modesty that causes our members to take 
seats so far in the rear. I think it would be more pleasing to the speakers, 
and on all accounts better, if they would move farther up to the front. 

B 
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Uniform We are this morning to hear, first, the Report of the 

Accounting. Committee on Municipal Accounting, giving a review of 

the progress made in that important field of labor. Dr. 
dward M. Hartwell, City Statistician of Boston, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, will first address you. 

Dr. Hartwell then presented the Report of the Committee. (See 
Appendix.) 

The President: You have learned, ladies and gentlemen, from the 
remarks of Dr. Hartwell, that his Committee is to have another lease of life ; 
that it still has work to do, or to complete, though it seems to be showing an 
excellent record of service performed during the past year. I am entirely con- 
fident that the members of this League will be satisfied, and gratified, that it 
does not feel called upon to sing its swan song just at present. I congratulate 
the League and the Committee on the fact that that is so. 

Now, we are, according to the program, to have four papers, at least, on 
this general subject of municipal accounting and statistics; and, as time is 
passing, I beg to remind those who are to address us that it will be desirable 
that they confine their remarks each within the limit of twenty minutes. That 
is one of the provisions of the League's scheme of municipal accounting — a 
provision which we have not overlooked heretofore, as you will discover by a 
reference to our previous Proceedings. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, of this city, will now say something to us on 
the subject of "Nomenclature and Terminology." I ask that you will now 
give him your undivided attention. 

Dr. Cleveland then read a paper on "Nomenclature and Terminology." 
(See Appendix.) 

The President : Following the paper which has just been read — which 
has itself appropriately followed Dr. Hartwell 's address of the early morning 
— the next paper in order, by Legrand Powers, of the Census Bureau at 
Washington, on " The Nature and Aims of State Control," under the general 
head of State Central Control of Municipal Accounts and Financial Reports, 
will find an appropriate place. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Powers to 
the League. He will now present his paper. 

Mr. Powers then read a paper on "The Nature and Aims of State Control. " 
(See Appendix.) 

The President : Ladies and gentlemen, we are now to have a paper by 
our friend Mr. Horace E. Deming, on the legal and political aspects of 
state central control, — in connection with the general 
State Central subject of State Central Control of Municipal Accounts 
Control. and Financial Reports. Obviously, the legal and politi- 

cal aspects of this subject are very important. The idea 
of state central control would almost necessarily call forth a good deal of 
criticism. We live in an age of criticism: there is criticism even of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company. Mr. Deming's paper will certainly 
throw much light on the subject. 
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Before Mr. Deming begins the discussion of his subject, I will say that the 
minute in relation to Mr. Capen has been prepared, and that Mr. Deming 
desires to offer a resolution. I think we will first hear his resolution. 

Mr. Deming : On behalf of the Executive Committee I offer the following : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint a Special Committee to 
investigate, and report upon, the relations between the city and public ser- 
vice corporations, and that such Committee, when appointed, be instructed to 
include in its report, for action by the League, such recommendations as to 
the Committee may seem proper. 

The resolution, duly seconded, was carried unanimously. 
The President : I will ask Mr. Woodruff to present the resolution pre- 
pared by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, in relation to Mr. Capen 's retirement. 

The following was read: 
Resolutions. Resolved, That the Executive Committee with great 

regret accepts the withdrawal of Samuel B. Capen, of 
Boston, from the Second Vice-presidency of the League and from his associa- 
tion with the Executive Committee ; and it desires to place on record its sense 
of the wise counsel and self-sacrificing interest which have distinguished his 
eleven years of service on the Committee. 

On motion, this resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Deming then read his paper on ■ ' Uniform Municipal Accounting and 
Home Rule." (See Appendix.) 

The President: The next paper will be presented by Prof. Frank J. 
Good now, of Columbia University, New York City, on the "Administrative 
Aspects of State Central Control," — presenting another phase of the subject 
just discussed by Mr. Deming. Mr. Deming has given the legal and political 
aspects of the matter, and Prof. Goodnow will now discuss the subject in its 
administrative aspects. You will appreciate that a very important question is 
involved — that is, how far such a control would be consistent with those 
principles of home-rule for cities which we have been for years advocating. 

Prof. Goodnow then read his paper on "The Administrative Aspects of 
State Central Control. ' ' ( See Appendix. ) 

The President : I apprehend, ladies and gentlemen, that when all the 
agencies which have been set forth in the papers we have been listening to 
during this session shall have shown their due results, we shall find that even 
some of those governments which we have regarded as pretty bad will exhibit 
manifest signs of growing better. 

This completes the program for this session ; and I take this opportunity to 
announce that the meeting this afternoon will be held, not here, as the pro- 
gram states, but on the third floor of the City Club— all this for a good and 
sufficient reason. 

Mr. F. N. Hartwell, of Louisville, and Mr. Alden Freeman, of Orange, 
N. J., as an Auditing Committee, to examine and audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, reported that the Committee had examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer and found the same to be correct in every respect. 

On motion, adjourned, to meet at 3 o'clock p. m. at the City Club. 
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THURSDAY APTERNOON SESSION 

The fifth session of the Conference was called to order in the City Club 
by President Bonaparte. 

The Presidsnt : The first item of business this afternoon is a report from 
the League's Committee on Municipal Taxation, which will be presented by 
Lawson Purdy, Esq. , of New York, the Chairman. 

Mr. Purdy ; Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen : At the annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League held in Chicago, a Committee was authorized to 
be appointed, by the Executive Committee of the League, on Municipal Taxa- 
tion. This committee was authorized to add to its num- 
Committee on bers by selecting men from different states of the Union — 
Municipal men of prominence, who would serve as an advisory corn- 

Taxation, mittee to the League's Committee on Taxation. During 

the past year various studies have been made by members 
of the committee, but their principal work has been to secure the appointment 
of a suitable advisory committee for the United States. How necessary it is 
that such an advisory committee should be joined with the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the League is apparent to any man who is aware of the diversity of 
views held by otherwise intelligent citizens, on the subject of taxation. At 
this meeting the committee proposes simply to report progress. Mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee, all chosen because it was believed they were 
suitable for appointment to membership of that committee, have been selected 
from about thirty out of the forty-five states. I may say that it will be found, 
by those who look over the list, that this Advisory Committee is composed, 
and it is intended it shall continue to be composed, however added to, of men 
who have given some thought and study to the subject of taxation ; and it is 
hoped that they may come to a harmonious agreement with the members of 
the Committee of the League. 

As I think there are people present who did not hear the paper I read at 
the previous meeting, I will state some of the reasons that have operated to 
induce us to take the action we have taken. 

The Program of the League declares that the city, within its own sphere, 
should have equal power with the state within its sphere ; that as to all 
matters of city concern, the city should have as full power as the state has as 
to all matters of state concern. It would be impossible, in three-fourths of the 
states, for the legislature to accord this power at the present time, because the 
constitutions of more than three-fourths of the states practically prescribe 
this system of taxation. Moreover, some constitutions, which do not contain 
such complete rules of taxation, require that taxation shall be under general 
laws and the system uniform throughout the state. This of course prevents 
any independent action on the part of any city. 

There are two ways in which we may look at the problem. It may be 
regarded as a political question or as an economic question. Because the city 
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is an autonomous community, an actual political entity, it ought to control 
its own affairs ; and it is clear that the only way toward progress in the mat- 
ter of taxation is to confer on the city the powers incident 
Political and to its character, in order that those who live in the city 

Economic and have considered what the welfare of the city requires 

Phases, may have an opportunity to determine what the system 

of taxation there shall be. The antagonism between the 
people of the city and those whose interests are rural must necessarily inter- 
fere with the welfare of the city with reference to taxation. Therefore, 
merely as a condition precedent to progress, it is necessary that we should 
have home rule, which will allow questions of taxation that can properly be 
settled by the city to be determined by its own citizens. In 
Home Rule the state of New York, we have a few large cities whose 

in Taxation. population far outnumber that of the rest of the State, 

yet the political power for many years has been in the 
hands of those who live in what are called the rural communities. So long as 
that condition continues, the cities can have practically no voice in any reform 
of taxation. A similar condition also exists in several other states of the 
Union. Complaints have been made by the inhabitants of cities there, similar 
to those made by residents of this city, — that the political power rests in the 
rural communities ; that those communities desire to maintain conditions as 
they are, and are not prepared for any change at all. 

Home rule for cities in relation to taxation is a very important part of the 
League's program, and in order to achieve it the Constitutions of some thirty- 
five states must be amended. That seems, on first thought, to be a very 
serious undertaking ; but I hope to live to see much accomplished in that 
direction. It is nnwise to be over-optimistic ; but we need not be pessimistic 
regarding the future. Ohio has been struggling for fifty-odd years under a 
system of taxation unmodified by modern conditions, and 
Ohio's absolutely imposed on the state by its Constitution. The 

Experience. Constitution was brought into that condition almost by 

accident. It was adopted in 185 1, and the debates that 
took place upon sections relating to taxation show that the men who took part 
in framing them had no conception of the possible development of any such 
conditions as exist at this time ; the conditions under which, in a few years, 
they and their descendants were to live. Ohio was a frontier state. It had 
sixteen miles of railroad. All but a few houses were log-houses. The sessions 
of the convention were held in what was but little better than a log-house. 
The ideas of members corresponded to the primitive character of the State at 
the time. Many things that are now common to the thonght of everybody 
were unknown, then, to the most powerful members of that convention. 
Many of the modern forms of property had not been invented. Economic 
problems now familiar to all of us were unknown One of the most heated 
debates over a question of taxation related to whether the Constitution should 
absolutely require the taxation of United States bonds. Some seventeen 
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years before, the Supreme Court of the United States had held that no state 
could impose a tax on bonds of the United States, because a tax on its bonds 
is a tax on its power to borrow money, and if the states could tax United 
States bonds they might prevent the exercise of the borrowing power entirely, 
and thus render the Federal Government impotent with reference to one of 
its essential functions In spite of this decision, some of the members 
strenuously argued that the Constitution of the state of Ohio should require 
the taxation of United States bonds. There was also a debate as to the taxa- 
tion of state bonds in spite of the fact that the bonds had been issued in pur- 
suance of a contract which by its terms provided that the bonds were not 
subject to taxation in the State of Ohio. The question was involved, as to 
the power of the state to repudiate a contract it had made with those who had 
lent it money. The result was a compromise. The Constitution does not 
require the taxation of United States bonds, but it does require the equal 
taxation of all property by a uniform rule except* such as is specifically exempt. 

The Constitution of Minnesota, adopted in 1858, reproduced this taxation 
clause of the Constitution of Ohio almost literally. In Minnesota, the views 
of those who framed the Constitution were not less extreme than were those of 
the members of the convention in Ohio. Those two states may be regarded as 
typical in dealing with the question. There are other 
Equal Taxation, states whose constitutions have been copied very closely, 
and apparently without much thought, from those of Ohio 
and Minnesota. Those two constitutions exhibit the primitive view on that 
important subject. 

From an economic point of view, if the rule could be carried out in prac- 
tice, the result would be most unjust. If a man buys a house and lot in a 
city where the tax rate is 2 per cent upon a two-thirds valuation, and if the 
two-thirds valuation is $10,000, his house and lot will be subject to an annual 
charge of $200. Suppose he has bought it as an investment. We will not 
consider the cost of repairs and of incidental improvements, but leave those 
out of the account. His net income from the property will be approximately 
$750, or 5 per cent on $15,000. The man who buys the house and lot as an 
investment under those conditions, virtually pays no tax at all. He paid for a 
certain net income and gets it. Now, let us take the case of a purchase of 
railroad or municipal bonds. If the purchaser were living in the state of 
Ohio and owned one of the New York City municipal bonds — which sold the 
other day at a trifle over par — bearing 3^ per cent interest, he would receive 
on his investment of $10,000, approximately, $350 gross ; and if he were taxed 
upon those bonds in one of the cities of Ohio, he would pay something like 
$200 out of his $350, in taxes, leaving him a net income of $150 on his $zo,ooo 
investment, or \% per cent. 

This illustrates what not infrequently happens, in the case of investments 
of this kind, — that the investor gets only about i}£ per cent net revenue from 
his investment. You will observe that the market value of the bonds is estab- 
lished here, and established very largely by the fact, in the case of New York 
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City municipal bonds, that they are exempt from taxation in the state of New 
York, excepting for state purposes. The value is also established by the fact 
that those bonds are in demand by the officers of great financial institutions. 
If the owner lived in Ohio, he would be liable to a tax on the face value of his 
investment; and I have already given you an illustration of how it would 
work out. 

The subject can be illustrated in other ways. Take the case of a retail 
merchant, residing in a city and having a store there : the value of his goods 
is determined by competition with others in the same city, in the same line of 
trade — other dealers who are practically under the same conditions. If the 
result of taxation is to impose a heavier burden on his goods, he can make 
that up, and all in the same line can make it up, by adding to the price of the 
goods ; otherwise they would fail, if they relied on the profits of their business 
to keep them solvent. The tax will be nominally the same in the case of the 
merchant as in the case of the householder or the bondholder ; but the mer- 
chant will have a remedy which the investor will not have : he can make it up 
out of his customers. The merchants can fix their prices ; but if you buy a 
railroad bond the price is fixed by the quotations of the New York Stock 
Exchange or by what savings banks or other institutions are willing to 
pay for them. The man who makes an investment which nominally gives 
him a 4 per cent return, and is obliged to pay a 3 per cent tax so that he has 
only z per cent net return, is the victim of a terrible injustice, and there 
ought to be a remedy for it. 

The people in many of the states appreciate that the 
Changed and conditions have changed greatly since their constitutions 

Changing were adopted ; that in many respects those constitutions 

Conditions. art antiquated and out of date; that the creation of so 

vast a number of corporations, for one thing, has greatly 
changed conditions, and that a revision of the provisions in reference to 
taxation is demanded. I have referred to the Constitution of Ohio An 
effort was made in that State three years ago, to amend it. Very full discus- 
sion was had, and an amended Constitution was adopted by the Legislature, 
and submitted to the people. On that submission, it received about fifteen 
times as many votes in favor of it as were cast against it — about 380,000 in its 
favor, to 26,000 against it. But for a technicality, it would have been 
adopted. It was necessary that it have a proper place on the official ballot, 
in order to give the vote of the electors full effect. As a matter of fact, one 
party included it in its party column on the ballot, while the other did not, 
although both parties endorsed it. Undoubtedly it will be again submitted 
to the people, and the expectation is that it will be adopted. So, the plan of 
securing the requisite constitutional amendment to permit a change in the 
methods of taxation is not hopeless. 

I have also spoken of Minnesota. That State has also made an effort to 
ameod its Constitution, but a mistake was made in trying to define and limit 
the powers of the Legislature. The amendment was long, hard to under- 
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stand, and unsatisfactory. It was not adopted. The Legislature this year 
has adopted a simple amendment repealing the limitations on legislative 
power, and there is good reason to hope that it will be approved by the people 
in 1906. The amendment as proposed in Minnesota embodies our ideas in a 
very satisfactory way. It is not unreasonable to hope that within a few years 
the constitutions of other states will be so amended as to permit progress 
toward reasonable systems of taxation. 

Our report may be taken as in some respects a report of progress. Public 
opinion is becoming more enlightened on revenue matters generally. There 
has been great divergence of view, especially with reference to taxation in 
cities ; but with the assistance of our Advisory Committee we hope to 
accomplish much in the direction indicated by the Program of the National 
Municipal League. 

The President : We must all be gratified, necessarily, that Mr. Purdy has 
been able to report as much progress toward improved methods of taxation as 
ha has been able to ; indeed, that he has been able to report progress any- 
where. We must hail with satisfaction his assurance that he hopes and expects 
that good will be accomplished in the immediate future. 

The next paper on our program will certainly appeal to us as having great 
practical interest. The title is, " The Real Cause of Municipal Corruption." 
I understand the germ or bacterium of municipal corruption has been identi- 
fied, and I trust isolated. We have heard intimations that 
Cause of possibly it might have been located, at times, in Pbiladel- 

Munidpal phia, though I think it has also been claimed that few com- 

Corruption. munities are as little troubled with the disease as that city. 

At all events, we will ask Dr. John B. Roberts, of that 
city, to tell us what he knows about it, and if he declares that Philadelphia 
has ever been unjustly aspersed, I have no doubt we will accept his statement. 
[Laughter.] We will now hear Dr. Roberts' paper. 

Dr. Roberts then read his paper on "The Real Cause of Municipal Cor- 
ruption." (See Appendix.) 

The President : It has occurred to your presiding officer, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that the paper to which you have just listened may have inspired some 
of you to contribute to the moral advancement of the rest of us by presenting 
acute and luminous observations on the subject discussed by Dr. Roberts, or 
some aspect of it. If that be so, I think this will be accepted as an appropriate 
time at which such observations may be made. I shall take pleasure in recog- 
nizing any lady or gentleman who now desires to discuss it, but will suggest 
that it will be necessary that speeches be limited to five minutes, according to 
the watch of the presiding officer. 

I trust modesty and bashfulness — qualities which I recognize as eminently 
characteristic of the members of this League — will not so far prevail as to 
shut off all debate on this suggestive and animated paper of Dr. Roberts'. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire : Though our institutions are progressive, and 
changes constantly occur, I conclude that some of the old remedies, though they 
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have often been unsuccessful, will have to be applied in the case of the disease 
diagnosed in such an animated fashion by Dr. Roberts. We all know that 
corruption of officials is largely the result of bribery by owners of public utili- 
ties ; and that if anything can be done to remedy or lessen the evil, it must be 
done at that point. We know this ; we feel certain of it, at least ; but we do 
not do it. I anticipate that at our meeting next year we shall have a setting 
forth of the evil very similar to that to which we have cow listened. How 
many of those whom Dr. Roberts has said he wou'd like 
Punishing to see put in jail will be incarcerated during the coming 

Millionaires. year, is probably a matter of a good deal of uncertainty. 

It is not likely that many will be thus dealt with. It is a 
question whether that method of suppressing the evil would be entirely suc- 
cessful. It is one of the great problems of the day how to prevent corruption ; 
and a variety of views on that subject must continue to prevail. 

I do not altogether approve of Dr. Roberts' idea of treating bribe-taking 
officers as criminals. Sometimes it is necessary to bribe them. I apprehend 
that if the fact were known, it would be found that it had been necessary to 
bribe a good many of them to get them to do their duty. If you wish to get 
your franchise through, it may be necessary to pay "legal expenses" ; and 
the idea of paying "legal expenses " is one with which the 
44 Legal public mind is probably pretty well familiarized. Many a 

Expenses." meritorious bill has been gotten through in this way. I 

think it is quite generally understood that it has to be 
done ; that you have to take those means to accomplish the most beneficial 
results. We do not feel that we are criminals because we do this. 

On the other hand, we are respectable business men ; and I am satisfied 
the community would not desire to put us in jail because we did it. The com- 
munity desires that public utilities shall be put in operation as rapidly as 
possible — the convenience of the community demands that ; and probably it 
would blame us more for failure to provide such utilities than it would for 
having used some bribery to get officials to do their duty in the matter. We 
might be considered unprogressive if we did not employ those methods. The 
best of people seem to be willing to take advantage of these means of securing 
results ; and the community seems to expect that such means will be used, 
and does not much consider the question of corruption in those matters. 

Of course, conditions can be imagined in which the inducement could be 
withdrawn. A man is not likely to corrupt himself, or to be corrupted in 
his own interests. With ownership by the city of public 
Corrupting utilities that situation might be presented — the situation 

Qnetelf. changed. I have had something to do with street rail- 

roads, though I do not say I have ever attempted to 
bribe a legislator. But we ought not, I think, to blame the railway men too 
harshly, for they sometimes find it necessary to employ these means to get 
their franchises and privileges. Everybody who has been in that business 
knows that it is necessary to lubricate the legislative machinery ; and the 
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people themselves know what is going on — or think they do — and they do 
not blame anybody. Bribery and corruption seem to be unavoidable under 
the present conditions of private ownership. The politicians have to be paid, 
and those who are trying to get franchises and privileges expect to pay them. 

I do not believe putting millionaires behind the bars, as Dr. Roberts 
advises, would stop corruption. The public does not want to see us put 
in jail. The remedy is, to remove the conditions by which bribery and 
all other forms of corruption are encouraged and promoted. Municipal 
ownership of public utilities— the termination of private ownership of them — 
would obviously remove the principal inducement. It is the promoting 
of those enterprises in the interest of private parties, individual or corporate, 
in connection with which the occasion for corruption mainly arises. The 
conditions are growing worse rather than better, and the situation is such 
that this radical change is demanded if we are to avoid these demoralizing 
conditions. When those utilities belong to the community itself, the com- 
munity is not going to undertake to bribe the legislature to compel it to 
do what the interests of the community demand. You place the incentive 
to criminality at a minimum when to commit a crime the criminal must 
commit it against himself. 

Ma. James L. Cowles : There are many axioms of government that are 
as applicable to municipal affairs as to state and national — both those of 
detail, and those comprehending general principles upon which the theory 
of government rests. I think one that has received very general assent, 
as applicable to this country, is that that government governs best which 
governs least. The idea of government has very generally been that of 
a police force, exercising its power to restrain lawlessness, — the power 
to put men into jail if they fail to do what those in power desire. 

The old idea also was, that the government owned almost everything. 
Important changes in theories of government, and in practical administration, 
have been witnessed during the past few years. But it is a question 
whether, if the community itself shall become more deeply interested in 
the government, and its interests and instrumentalities, by ownership by 
the community of many of those utilities which have generally been in the 
hands of private corporations, bribery and other forms of corruption in 
the government of cities will not be in the main eradicated. 

Under present conditions in our great cities, the public seem hardly to 
realize what government means. Suppose all the great utilities were owned by 
the municipality, — in other words, by the community, — what would you find ? 
Would the most prominent men in your cities refrain from 
Municipal participating in your city affairs ? Would not the grandest 

Ownership Will men you have take a lively interest ? If the city, and not 
Increase Interest, individuals or corporations, owned and controlled the 
great instrumentalities of water-supply, gas and other 
forms of lighting, etc., under conditions of public ownership, have we not 
every reason to believe that the interest of the citizen in his city would increase? 
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I know a gentleman in New York City — he was a classmate in college, and 
one of the dearest friends I have— who is one of the counsel of a great street 
railroad corporation. I find he takes no interest in those matters from a 
public-spirited point of view ; it is simply in his private capacity as counsel. 
That is his point of view, not the point of view of a citizen interested in the 
public welfare. I should like to have the conditions different : I should like to 
have them such that this old friend would be with me, and not against me. 

If ever the railroads of the City of Brooklyn are controlled by that city, 
you will find the conditions, both to the advantage of the city and in the direc- 
tion of pure politics, greatly improved. We desire a pure municipal govern- 
ment. In my opinion, we shall be immensely nearer a realization of our desires 
in that direction when the city government controls public 
Municipal utilities, and we can infuse the determination into the 

Ownership Will minds of the public, both the ordinary citizen and the man 
Destroy eminent for ability, to see that their administration is 

Corruption. worthily carried on. I do not believe you would find the 

citizen selling his vote, under those conditions. Every 
man would be interested in obtaining better facilities, — if not for others, at 
least for himself ; and control, by the public, of the water supply, as at present, 
and of other utilities, would give the opportunity. 

I think you will find that in Chicago, if the program of Mayor Dunne shall 
be carried out, there will be a great change in all these matters. It will be in 
the direction of more democratic government. The principles are so different 
— different as were those, many years ago, of John C. Calhoun and John Quincy 
Adams, and you know what their respective attitudes were. And, as the last 
speaker (Mr. Wilshire) has told you, incentives to crime as connected with 
public utilities will be diminished when the municipality itself takes those sub- 
jects under its control. It will no longer be a question of getting so much watered 
stock and so many bonds. Make the public business the business of your city 
governments, and you will induce that condition of mind which will not only 
enable you the better to secure the legitimate objects of municipal government, 
but will cause the incentive to political corruption to disappear, r Applause.] 

Mr. Frank N. Hartwell, of Louisville : Will you allow me a moment in 
which to say that Dr. Roberts' paper, in its presentation and in its 
comments thereon, has been particularly interesting to me, because it 
emphasizes the fact that it is coming to be more and more universally recognized 
in this country, that the man in office is largely responsible for public 
corruption. There are citizens who cannot reconcile the existing conditions 
with their ideas of what the conditions ought to be. So far as criminality 
prevails, or is permitted to have any part in the administration of city 
affairs, so long will our feelings be outraged. What we want is by every 
means to bring about a purer administration, and better methods of choosing 
our public officers; and of course we shall help to bring such a condition 
about not only by an energetic application of our efforts in the securing of 
that result, but in imposing upon ourselves a judicious and judicial temper. 
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We should get rid of the idea that corruption it inevitable in our 
political affairs. It should be possible to greatly im- 
Corruption not prove the conditions which Dr. Roberts has described 
Inevitable. la his paper. It should be possible to rednce the 

amount of bribery, and all forms of criminality ; and 
whether the remedies suggested by the last speaker will be completely 
efficacious or not, the elimination of those conditions in our political life 
should be actively sought and worked for. Of course, the situation in each city 
is more or less peculiar to that city : it will not be alike, exactly, in any 
two cities. I might illustrate by citing the case of the City of Louisville 
in relation to its lighting problem ; the city having been a part owner in 
the stock of the gas company, and permitted by the Legislature to dispose 
of its interest during the legal life of the corporation. In other cities, 
some problem peculiar to each one will no doubt be found to exist ; and 
each would be required to be considered in the light 
Need for Con- of the peculiar conditions. I think we should continue, 
tinned Study. the policy which we have heretofore adopted, of ac- 
curately and fairly presenting the facts touching each of 
these questions, without any undue bias or feeling with regard to any 
particular form, but having reference to a proper use of the funds of the 
municipality, and the most equitable administration of all its affairs. 
[Applause] . 

The President : This discussion, ladies and gentlemen, I think has been 
of such interest that it has been worth while to stop the reading of papers 
for the time being, in order that we might listen to it The subject 
has certainly been discussed in an interesting way, and I think we must 
recognize Dr. Roberts' paper as having been very timely. Now, in order 
that we may fairly consider the merits of the next paper, I think we had 
better listen to it now, without undertaking to discuss further the last 
preceding paper. This one is to be on the subject of "Municipal Thrift 
in European and American Cities," and it will be presented to us by 
its author, Mr. John Martin, of Staten Island. 

Mr. Martin then read a paper on " Municipal Thrift in European and 
American Cities " (see Appendix), which was received with loud applause. 

The President : It will be noticed that the program announces nothing 
formal, in the way of proceedings, for this evening. As no session is to be 
held, an opportunity will be afforded for conferences and informal discussions 
among the members of the League and their guests, on the subject of the 
papers that have been read, or any other subjects that may be regarded as 
germane to the work of the League. I should not be surprised if Mr. Martin's 
paper were somewhat discussed. 

Now, 1 am requested to announce that the Executive Committee will hold 
meeting in the Red Room of the City Club immediately upon our adjourn- 
ment this afternoon. 
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FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, APRIL 28, 1905 

The sixth session of the League was called to order in the rooms of the 
League for Political Education, 23 West Forty-fourth street, at 10 o'clock 
a. m , by President Bonaparte. 

The President : We have this morning three papers on our program, at 
least one or two of which should, I think, call forth considerable discussion. 
In order to give an opportunity for as many persons as possible to participate 
in these pleasures, we will transpose the order this morning, and let a paper 
on " Minneapolis Municipal Conditions," by Mr. Stiles P. Jones, of that city, 
come first in order. Unfortunately, Mr. Jones is not with us ; and still more 
unfortunately, the reason for his absence is, that he is ill. Mr. Woodruff will 
therefore personate him, to the extent of reading his paper. 

Mr Woodruff : I regret exceedingly the absence of Mr. Jones, and the 
fact that you are deprived thereby of the pleasure of hearing him read his own 
paper. I think I should say of him that he is one of the 
Minneapolis. group of young men in the Northwest who in recent years 

have taken up the cause of municipal reform so actively 
and intelligently; one of the group to which David P. Jones, the present 
mayor of Minneapolis, belongs. I do not understand that Mayor Jones and 
the author of this paper are at all related : I understand it is simply a coinci- 
dence that their names should be the same. Mayor Jones has for some time 
been active in the work of the National Municipal League, and his name 
appears on the list of our Executive Committee. He himself would have been 
with us at these sessions if his official duties had not prevented. 

Mr. Woodruff then read Mr. Stiles P. Jones' paper on "Minneapolis 
Municipal Conditions. ' ' (See Appendix. ) 

The President: This rehearsal of the experience of Minneapolis has 
certainly tended to make us feel more cheerful than some of the papers we 
heard yesterday were calculated to. We can only hope that some time in the 
future municipal conditions existing all over the United States will be such 
that a truthful description of them will be as satisfactory to the municipal 
reformer as this paper that you have just heard on Minneapolis conditions was 
found to be. In order, however, that this cheerfulness shall not go to the ex- 
tent of excessive self-complacency, we will now listen to a discussion, by Dr. W. 
B. Munro, of Harvard University, on "Conditions in Canadian Municipalities." 

Dr. Munro then read his paper on "Conditions in Canadian Munici- 
palities " (See Appendix.) 

The President: I think we shall have to congratulate our Canadian 

neighbors, in the light of the statements contained in this 

Fortunate very interesting paper, on certain of the conditions under 

Conditions. which the administration of their cities is carried on. 

However, we must now pass on, receiving such revelations 

as we may from other quarters. In each of our states, doubtless conditions 
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are to be found peculiar to those different localities : each probably has some- 
thing original to exhibit. Between Canada and her various provinces, and 
California, the distance, geographically, is considerable. The paper to which 
we are now to listen, by Charles D. Willard, on "Municipal Progress in Los 
Angeles, Cal. , " may give some idea of the difference that exists between con- 
ditions in that municipality and those existing in Canada, as well as those to 
be found in our eastern states. We will now listen to Mr. Willard's paper. 

Mr. Willard then read his paper on " Municipal Progress in Los Angeles."' 
(See Appendix.) 

The President : You will certainly agree with me that the last paper has 
been exceedingly interesting, as were the two which preceded it. 

The regular program for this morning is now completed; but I shall be 
very much disappointed if a number of ladies and gentlemen present do not 
manifest that anxiety to add to the gratification which we have derived from 
hearing the papers read, by some further discussion of the several subjects 
treated therein. I am obliged to say that it will be the duty of your presiding 
officer to enforce the five-minute rule ; but, to that extent, he will take great 
pleasure in recognizing any lady or gentleman who shall give way to the 
philanthropic and altruistic desire to contribute further to our pleasure and 
enlightenment. I suppose it will be well to invite remarks on Professor 
Munro's paper first. 

Prof. John A. Fairlie, of Ann Arbor: I felt great interest in different 
parts of Professor Munro's paper, especially his narration of facts relating to 
Canadian municipal administration. I think it is somewhat of a mystery how, 
in their cities, without any such civil service system as we claim to have here, 
they get such excellent results in their municipal administration. As I under- 
stand from the paper, the general government, and the national parties, avoid 
interference with their municipal affairs; that federal party lines are not 
drawn in those affairs at all. That is a situation so nearly ideal that I think 
we may envy them without blame. I wish we could have a further expla- 
nation of how that result is brought about. 

Dr. Munro : I think the main reason is, that the federal parties maintain 
no regular permanent organization There is no federal party headquarters, 
and federal parties are not regarded as of permanent dura- 
Federal Parties tion : there is nothing there corresponding to the perma- 
in Canada. nent party organization that exists in this country. 

Municipal affairs are therefore independent of federal or 
national control. On the occurrence of a federal election, an Administration 
and an Opposition party are formed ; but as each federal election may present 
a new question or issue, there is not the same opportunity to form and main- 
tain permanent party organizations that we find in the United States. After 
an election, and the triumph of one of those federal parties, each taking its 
particular attitude with reference to the issues of the particular campaign, one 
may go out of existence. All this favors independence, and freedom from 
federal influence in municipal matters. I have no doubt this is one principal 
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reason why the cities of Canada are so little affected by federal questions, and 
are so far beyond the control of federal parties. 

Mr. Fox : As I have listened to the enthusiastic account of this new 
remedy for municipal corruption, I am reminded of a remark of Emerson's. A 
young lady said to him, after hearing the first sermon of her new minister, 
" Why, he is the finest preacher I ever heard, Mr. Emerson." " My dear,*' 
the sage replied, "I would much rather have your opinion two years from 
now." 

When I think that this new panacea for the ills of our city governments is 
only three years old, and has been tried in not more than four cities in Cali" 
fornia, I am again reminded of the conversation between two sailing craft off 
the mouth of Boston Harbor one foggy morning. As the fog lifted, the first 
hail came from a little fishing sloop to a huge East Indiaman : " Ship ahoy ! " 
"Ay, ay!" "What ship is that?" The speaking trumpet bellowed back, 
" Ship Reindeer; Calcutta to Boston." " How long you been out ? " " One 
hundred and fourteen days." " Sloop ahoy ! " " Ay, ay ! " " What sloop is 
that ? " " Sloop Dot, from Gloucester." " How long you been out ? " "All 
night." 

Carl Schurz once truly said that it was the spirit of citizenship, and not the 
especial form of government, that determined the fate of a city. It is often 
possible to see a city with a poor charter well governed, 
The Recall. and a city with a good charter wretchedly governed. It 

is the man behind the gun. As Professor Goodnow has 
well said, " Efficient city government is not assured by any device of 
government. " 

I have no objection to having the California cities, with their homogeneous 
population, try this new " fad " in municipal government, if they wish to do 
so. But it is more than useless to think of its serious use in our large eastern 
cities, with their powerful rings and large alien population. Think of trying 
to redeem Philadelphia with the Recall, when at the last election the re- 
formers were beaten by the machine in every ward of the city ! We had a 
similar experience in New Haven last week. 

Now, what is the Recall ? Why, it is simply this, viz. : Impeachment by 
mass meeting, instead of impeachment by an organized body, with regular 
rules of court procedure for testing the truth of charges and a deliberate ver- 
dict after argument on both sides. In the case of the Recall, the jury is the 
electorate, whose only way to get the evidence is through a partisan, venal or 
chloroformed press. Such a system is most likely to work injustice. 

We have too many elections now. The Recall increases the number of 
elections, while with the elections we have now it is hard to get a majority of 
the voters to attend the polls. The Recall requires at least one, probably two, 
elections in efch case ; the first, to see whether the officer shall be removed ; 
the second, to elect to the vacant office if be is removed. This adds consid- 
erably to the cost of elections, and too frequent elections make the voters 
indifferent. If the voters know that under the Recall they may remove an 
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officer, by a majority vote, are they likely to be as careful in their original 
choice as when they know that when once he is elected the officer will serve 
out his term unless removed by formal impeachment ? 

Another objection to the Recall is that it intensifies, in its baldest fashion, 
the vicious doctrine that the representative should be slavishly bound by the 
will of his constituents, although he may be far better qualified to judge wisely 
of a proposed measure than they are. The advocates of this measure do not 
seem to realize that this system may work for evil as well as for good. In 
times of passionate excitement the apparent popular will often supports dan- 
gerous policies, which sober second judgment condemns. Suppose at such a 
time a fearless, patriotic and independent representative defies the boss and 
the ring. Would not the Recall be a powerful weapon forged to the hand of 
the boss to strike down this independent officer, and sweep him out of office in 
a whirlwind of passion ? 

Mr. Burnham : I think it has been made clear to us, by Dr. Munro, why 
the system of governing cities which is practised in Canada is more successful 
than that with which we are familiar in the United States. The independence 
of the local governments, within certain general outlines, 
Independence of is greater. But the advantages attendant on the system 
C*n nt\\pn Local which Los Angeles has given an object-lesson of, mast 
Governments. also commend itself to any one who appreciates how this 
ad interim opportunity to pass judgment, on an officer 
whose administration has not fulfilled the expectations of the people who elected 
him, may benefit the city and the voter. An officer may not be corrupt — his 
constituency may not suspect that he is, and may not desire to bring against 
him such charges as the courts could take cognizance of, and yet they may 
feel that he fails as an administrative officer. He may have performed his 
duties so inefficiently or so unsatisfactorily that they may feel that it is to 
their interest to have him displaced ; and the recall, as described to us, seems 
to give them that chance. It seems to give an opportunity which not even the 
Canadian system gives. The subject is one of great interest and importance, 
as describing the attainment of a desirable end by a method that seems 
quite novel. 

Mr.Dbming: As I conclude that the administration of the police in the 
Province of Ontario and some of the other provinces of Canada is somewhat 
peculiar, I would like to ask Dr. Munro whether the system there is at all like 
what we know here as a state constabulary. 

Mr. Munro : No; it is not. The police force in each city is a municipal, 
not a state body ; the control is in the hands of local men (although these are 
designated by the provincial authorities) ; the members of the police force are 
paid by the city, and they have no police powers beyond the city limits. The 
only authority exercised by the province is to designate the members of the 
local police commission. 

Mr Woodruff : After the reading of these two excellent and interesting 
pipers, I think a word ought to be said concerning the authors of them. Mr. 
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Willard is a gentleman whose activity has been such, in municipal matters, in 
Los Angeles, that city which is the theater of the novel experiment in local 
government which he has described, as to bring down upon him the wrath and 
vituperation of the local "gang." He is the secretary, and a particularly 
active one, of the Municipal League of that city. We have every reason to 
expect continued reports of his stirring activity. Dr. Munro is the instructor 
in municipal government in Harvard University, with a class of students on 
that subject numbering about one hundred and twelve, although the hour is 
1.30 p. if. The course is a new one at Harvard this year. 

Mr. Fox : I have never heard a more lucid explanation of a situation than 
these gentlemen have given us— each respecting the conditions of the particu- 
lar locality which he has undertaken to describe. I would like, with the per- 
mission of the Chair, to ask two or three questions of Dr. Munro. First, is 
there any limitation or regulation as to taxation, or the amount of taxation, 
which may be imposed by cities in Canada ? 

Dr. Munro : The question of constitutional limitations on municipal taxing 
and other like powers is different in Canada. By the British North America 
Act of 2867 (which is the Constitution of the Dominion), 
Canadian the various provinces were given full and exclusive 

Constitutional powers over all matters of local government. On the right 
Limitations. °* tht provincial legislatures to delegate powers to munici- 

palities, there are, therefore, no constitutional restrictions. 
The provincial legislatures may give cities as wide a taxing power as they 
choose. 

Mr. Fox : Has the federal government any means of restricting the grant 
of powers by the provincial legislatures to municipalities ? 

Dr. Munro : Strictly speaking, any provincial law may be disallowed by 
the Federal Parliament; but no attempt has ever been made through this 
channel to interfere with the powers which, by the terms of the British North 
America Act of 1867, were definitely committed to the jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces without the imposition of any restrictions thereupon. 

Mr. Fox : Another question : Must a man, to be elected to a municipal 
office there, be a resident of the particular ward or district, in order to be per- 
mitted to serve ? Must a member of the council necessarily be a resident of 
the ward he represents ? 

Dr. Munro : No, that is not required. He must be a 
r^n^fin qualified voter in the ward which he aspires to represent ; 

Qualifications. that ** t0 9A J» ne must ***** n * s property qualification 
there. Frequently, however, that is not his residence. A 
man may, in fact, conceivably be qualified as a candidate in every ward of 
the city. 

Mr. Fox : And has each ward a single representative, or more than one ? 

Dr. Munro : There are usually three representatives from each ward. 

Mr. Fox : Although not legally necessary, is residence in the city or ward 
necessary to secure election as mayor or councilor ? 
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Dr. Munro : To secure election as mayor, residence in the city is prac- 
tically a necessity. I know of no Canadian city with a non-resident mayor. 
Still, if a candidate had his place of business in the city, he might reside in a 
suburban district not within the city limits, without any grave detriment to 
his chances of election. In the case of councilors, residence beyond the 
limits of the ward represented is extremely common ; but, as I have already 
said, the candidate must have his property qualification within the ward. 

Mr. Fox : How high is the qualification ? 

Dr. Munro : In the cities of Ontario, a councilor must possess real 
estate to the value of $ 1,000, in freehold, or $2,000 in leasehold. 

The Prbsidrnt : Ladies and gentlemen, I think thisjhas been a profitable 
discussion, and that our departure from the immediate order of reading papers 
has been justified. I believe there is some formal business'to come up, and 
we will now proceed with the transaction of that. 

Mr. Elliot H. Pbndlbton, of Cincinnati : I am requested by the 
Executive Committee to offer the following resolution of thanks : 

The National Municipal League desires to place on record its grateful 
appreciation of the many courtesies extended to it and its members on the 
occasion of its eleventh annual meeting by the New York City Clnb, by the 
Woman's Municipal League, and by the League for Political Education. 

To the City Club, for the free use of its commodious club-house ; to the 
Woman's Municipal League, for its delightful reception and hearty coopera- 
tion ; to the League for Political Education, for the use of its room ; and to Mr. 
Elliot H. Goodwin and his colleagues on the Committee of Arrangement, the 
League extends sincere and hearty thanks. 

The resolution, duly seconded, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Woodruff : I wish to call the attention of the League to an inter- 
esting article by Mr. ]. W. Mills, on Municipal Affairs in Colorado, and I 
suggest that it be printed in our Proceedings. I think its importance 
warrants its being included, and I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

On motion, adjourned, to meet at 2:30 p. m., at 23 West 44th street, in the 
rooms of the League for Political Education. 



FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The seventh session of the League was called to order by President Bona- 
parte, at 2.30 p. m., at 23 West Forty-fourth Street. 

The President : Dr. Thomas Darlington, Health Commissioner of the 
City of New York, will read the first paper, on the subject, "Civics and 
Sanitation. " 

Dr. Darlington read a paper on "Civics and Sanitation." (See Appendix. ) 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Darlington has described 
some of the obstacles that have to be encountered and the problems that have 
to be met by the health commissioner of this great city. I take it for granted 
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that we have all been much interested in his setting forth of those matters. I 
do not know whether any one feels especially called upon to say anything in 
connection with this paper at this stage of our proceedings. But, as it is 
rather important that we should get through with our program this afternoon, 
I will ask our members to restrain themselves from any indulgence in those 
pleasures until after the other papers that are to be presented at this session 
shall have been read, and the formal program shall have been concluded. 

The next paper will be on a subject closely allied to that discussed by Dr. 
Darlington ; and I will ask Mr. George McAneny to now address us on ' ' The 
Police Problem. ' ' 

Mr. McAneny then delivered an address on " The Police Problem." (See 
Appendix. ) 

The President : As the hour is getting late, I think we had better proceed 
with the reading of papers, listening next to what Mr. Deming has to say on 
" Some Dangers of the Control by Permanent Political Organizations of the 
Methods of Nomination to Elective Municipal Office. " But before listening 
to him, Mr. Woodruff desires to submit a brief statement from the League's 
Committee on Municipal Nomination Reform. 

Mr. Woodruff: At the Boston meeting of the National Municipal 
League, in the spring of 1902, a committee was appointed to investigate and 
report upon the nominating methods to elective public office, with especial 
reference to the effect of those methods upon the conduct of municipal 
government. 

At the Detroit meeting of the League, in 1903, and again at the Chicago 
meeting, in 1904, the committee presented to the League the results of its 
investigations. These included a discussion of the impor- 
Nomination tance of the nominating methods to elective office in a 

Reform representative democracy as illustrated by political history, 

Committee. an historical sketch of the nominating methods used in 

this country since colonial times, a review of legislation on 
the subject of primaries and independent nominations in different states dur- 
ing the last three decades, a description of the unsatisfactory condition of 
present methods of nominating to municipal elective office, the relations of 
political organizations to political parties, an examination into the right of 
every elector to a free and equal share in the selection of candidates for 
municipal elective office, a statement of the fundamental principles which 
should control the methods of nomination to elective municipal office, an 
explanation of the provisions and the reasons for the provisions in the draft of 
a proposed Municipal Nominating Law, a statement of the functions and 
opportunities of political organization if such a law were enacted, and, finally, 
a draft of such a law. 

These various papers, and the draft of the proposed law, were submitted 
at the Chicago meeting of the League, in 1904. 

At this meeting the committee submits the following papers as a part of 
its report: 
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" Political Organizations and Primary Legislation in New York," Horace 
E. Dexning and Lawrence W. Trowbridge. 

"Political Organization and Primary Legislation in Pennsylvania," Scott 
Nearing and Lawrence W. Trowbridge. 

"Political Organization and Primary Legislation in Minnesota, " Charles 
Baldwin Cheney and Hon. David F. Simpson. 

" Some Dangers of the Control by Permanent Political Organizations of 
the Method of Nomination to Elective Municipal Office," Horace E. 
Doming. 

" The Essential Points of a Municipal Nominating Law," Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. 

" Revised Draft of the Proposed Municipal Nominating Law, with index," 
George W. Guthrie and Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Thb President : We shall now listen to Mr. Deming, chairman of the 
Committee on Municipal Nomination Reform. 

Mr. Deming : I have been asked, before reading my formal paper, to 
make a brief explanatory statement for the information of those present who 
are not already familiar with the work of the Committee. 

Our Committee was instructed to devote its attention primarily and prin- 
cipally, and to confine its recommendations to the nominating methods 
applicable to elective municipal office. It may be that 
Explanatory some of the committee's arguments and conclusions will 

Statement. seem to you pertinent to nominations to Congress or to 

state offices, but the Committee wishes the soundness or 
unsoundness of its arguments and conclusions tested solely by their applica- 
bility to the nominating methods to elective municipal office. You will bear 
in mind, also, that we are a committee of the National Municipal League, and 
that the League has already adopted a definite Municipal Program, which 
includes, among other things, two fundamental tenets : first, that municipal 
government should be the exponent and expression of the prevailing municipal 
local public opinion — in other words, that the city should be a self-governing 
community — and, second (this is substantially included in the first) that 
national and state political partisanship should not be allowed to predominate, 
in fact, should not be permitted to intrude at all, in the determination of 
matters of local public policy. 

I do not know how I can better illustrate the general character of the 
municipal problem in respect to nominating candidates for municipal elective 
offices, than to ask your attention for a moment to the con- 
The Nomination trast in this respect between the development of municipal 
Reform Problem, government in England and in this country. About 
seventy years ago England enacted a general municipal 
corporation act, which granted to each city ample power to supply its local 
needs ; and then left the municipality to work out its own salvation under a 
form of government so simple that in every English city the voter was able to 
feel that his vote and his influence would count, both in the nomination and 
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election of members of the common council of his city, which council consti- 
tuted a sort of grand committee of the city and transacted all municipal 
business. The range of the suffrage was gradually broadened till, finally, the 
municipal electorate in England came to include every male inhabitant of the 
city who paid a trifling annual rental or owned a small amount of property. 
The cities of Great Britain for the last seventy years have gone on developing, 
their population increasing, very like the cities in this country ; and they have 
introduced various forms of municipal activity, in a very unrestricted way, 
under the simple system which I have outlined. Every citizen of an English 
municipality who wishes to assert his influence in determining who shall or 
shall not be nominated to a municipal elective office has a simple method 
provided by which his wishes may be expressed in an effective way. He 
needs to devote his energies to the nomination and election of but one 
municipal officer,— a member of the city's board of aldermen. In this country, 
during the corresponding period, the cities have developed under a very dif- 
ferent system. The framework of city government has been very complicated, 
and a multitude of local officers are voted for at the same election, varying 
from those performing ordinary clerical duties to the mayor, from a municipal 
court justice to a city attorney. The American municipal problem is very 
much complicated by the fact that there are so many elective local offices. 
In addition, we vote for candidates for state and national office at the same 
time that we are holding an election for purely local office ; and there is a 
constant intrusion of state and national politics, so that to hold a municipal 
election without regard to the issues of state and national politics is an 
extremely rare occurrence. The citizen of an American municipality who 
wishes to take some part in determining who shall or shall not be nominated 
for a municipal elective office, finds himself confused and distracted in a 
labyrinth of different interests and mutually hostile policies. The simplicity 

which the Englishman finds in his municipal government 
English is replaced in the American city by chaos, and the diffi- 

Simplidty, culty of exerting any influence in the nominating and 

American electing of municipal officers is enormously increased. A 

Complexity. simple form of municipal government would immensely 

simplify our municipal problem. But our situation is not 
thus fortunate; and the committee had to take the governmental structure 
here as it actually is, and, studying the political habits and conditions as they 
actually exist, to endeavor to find some municipal nominating method adapted 
to these habits and conditions and which would tend to clarify the situation. 
Taking it for granted, therefore, that candidates for national, state and local 
office would continue for a long time to come to be voted for at the same elec- 
tion, and that many purely ministerial and non-political local offices would 
remain elective, the committee has investigated the electoral methods of 
many different states to ascertain how they worked in actual practice and the 
cause or causes of their good or bad results. 

The committee found, as was to be expected, that the multitude of offices 
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to be filled and the conflicting political policies involved in the election of 
candidates both explained and necessitated the activity of 
Multiplicity political organizations. There was no other constantly 

of Offices. available means to bring any sort of order out of the con- 

fusion and chaos of the political situation. The electoral 
and governmental machinery was so complicated and cumbrous that it would 
not work without some coordinating force or factor, and yet the results, so far 
as municipal government is concerned, had been uniformly bad. Could any 
other coordinating force be substituted which it might be reasonably hoped 
would produce better results ? The committee believes that it has found such 
a substitute, a very simple one, easily to be understood, and readily to be 
adapted to our actual conditions. The main purpose of holding elections for 
municipal offices is that the prevailing municipal public opinion shall find 
expression in the conduct of the local government. Why, then, should not 
every candidate for elective municipal office be required to declare the public 
policy appropriate to the duties of the office he seeks and which he will put in 
practice if elected ? And why should he not be compelled to ask the suffrage 
of his fellow citizens for nomination, as well as for election, upon the basis of 
such declaration ? This at once puts each office into its proper class — a local 
political office would require a declaration of appropriate local political prin- 
ciples, and the intrinsic absurdity of a declaration of political principles of 
any stripe as the basis of a candidacy for the nomination to a non-political 
local office would be revealed to all men. Substitute the candidate and his 
declaration of the policy he desires to put in practice in the conduot of the 
office he seeks, in place of the political organization and its slate, as the coordi- 
nating factor, and the whole situation is clarified. 

Manifestly, also, if the nomination for each office were obliged to be com- 
peted for separately, and not as an item on an organization's slate, and each 
candidate were obliged to declare openly and clearly the policy he thought 
appropriate to the office for which he desires his fellow citizens to nominate 
him, the progress toward seyeral most desirable ends would be greatly accele- 
rated. The separation of national from local political issues would certainly 
be emphasized, and in time municipal elections would be separated from all 
others ; the need of making purely ministerial and non-political offices appoin- 
tive, rather than elective, would be clearly brought to the public attention ; 
and who will question that the harmful domination of political organizations 
in the matter of nominations would be greatly diminished ? 

Once we adopt the principle that a candidate for elective municipal office 
should be permitted to be such candidate solely as the representative of a 
declared public policy appropriate to the duties of the office, and two results 
must follow : 

x. Election to municipal office should be primarily a contest between 
public policies competing to be put in practice in the conduct of the office. 

a. No office should be elective which does not necessarily involve an 
expression by the voters of preference between definitely announced policies 
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as to the performance of the duties of the office. Thus, a purely ministerial 
office like that of county clerk, sheriff or city attorney gives no opportunity for 
difference of opinion in the sense of political partisanship as to the character 
of the office or the performance of its duties. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
they should not be elective, and, if elective, they should not be put in the 
same category of political partisanship as the offices of governor, for example, 
or state senator. The same is true of the judiciary. 

And when we come to partisan offices, such as aldermen or congressmen, 
the views on public matters, the lines of public policy which are involved in 
their conduct are widely divergent ; they have no common 
Partisan elements of partisanship which should require you and me 

Offices. lo support * common political policy in selecting candi- 

dates for the two offices. There is no reason why we 
should not heartily agree with A's political views as a candidate for Congress 
and find these same views singularly unfit and inappropriate to the duties of 
an alderman. 

These rules, however, not only clarify the situation to our thought, but 
they indicate also with certainty the right course of conduct. 

So far as municipal offices are concerned, insist that each elective office 
shall be filled as the result of a contest between declared public policies which 
the respective competitors for the office declare they will, if elected, put into 
practice in the conduct of the office. 

Until the time comes that only such municipal offices are elective as involve 
a common body of political doctrines, e. g., the mayoralty and membership in 
the local legislature, the only safe course is to insist that the voter should be 
absolutely unhampered by any legal provisions in expressing his preference 
for a candidate for the nomination for one office because he has expressed a 
preference for a candidate for the nomination for another office. For exam- 
ple, because I want to vote for Jones as a candidate for nomination to the 
Library Board, why should I be prevented from voting for Thompson as a 
candidate for nomination as alderman, or Smith as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation to the city attorneyship ? What common political creed unites these 
three offices ? 

Having made these preliminary observations, I will now read the paper 
which I have prepared. 

Mr. Doming then read his paper. (See Appendix.) 

Mr. Woodruff offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Munici- 
Resolutioil. pal Nomination Reform be received, and its recommenda- 

tions be approved and adopted ; and that it be referred to 
the Executive Committee with power. 

The resolution was duly seconded, and unanimously adopted, 
Ths Secretary : I do not know whether any formal motion is necessary to 
make provision for including in our Proceedings the several papers which have 
been submitted by the Committee on Municipal Nomination Reform at this 
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meeting bat not read. If formal action is necessary, I move that they be in- 
cluded in the Proceedings. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Thb President: This concludes the formal program of the National 
Municipal League for its present session as outlined. I beg to remind dele- 
gates that the dinner of the City Club to the members of the League is to 
take place at seven o'clock this evening. 

On motion, the League adjourned sine die. 
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The Field of Labor of the 
National Municipal League 

Annual Address of the President 

Honorable CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, Baltimore 

Some months since, I heard the National Municipal League 
criticized because the critic thought a national organization 

could not deal wisely and effectively with 
National municipal problems. Such problems, he said, 

Organization for in substancef are essentially local ; what would 
^^^ ^ be equitable and politic under the circumstances 

surrounding one community might be disastrous 
and oppressive in the case of another ; an attempt to subject 
them to hard - and - fast general rules savors of doctrinaire 
omniscience and may readily become a source of practical in- 
justice. 

There is about enough truth in this criticism to make its 
underlying error worthy of correction. This error is two-fold : 
how to obtain good government in each of our American munici- 
palities is not a purely local problem ; and with its truly local 
features, the League was not meant and has not sought to deal. 
The greatest, we may almost say the one great stumbling-block 
in the path of municipal reform is the corruption of our politics, 
and this corruption is the fruit of causes in no wise peculiar to 
any one city or even to all cities in the American Union. To 
have good city government in a democratic republic we must, 
first of all, and before all else, have good citizens : they are no 
less needful for cities by the shores of the Pacific or of the great 
lakes than for those on the Atlantic seaboard or our inland 
rivers ; and without them good state government and good 
national government become ends of desire and effort no less 
disappointing and elusive, no less hard to gain and hard to hold 
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when gained for a moment, than in the moat ring-ruled, the 

most boss-ridden of our great cities. 

It is true that the evils of political degradation in those 

cities, if not more serious in themselves or more alarming for 

the thoughtful and patriotic, are undoubtedly 

Political more scandalous and repulsive than its imme- 

DegradAtion diate results in wider fields of public activity ; 

in Cities. ... , . ... 

thievery is more obtrusive, leaps more readily 

into the eyes of the careless onlooker in our city halls than in 
our state capitols or their greater model at Washington ; but, 
in the first place, the difference is largely a matter of appear- 
ance ; a very limited exploration below the surface brings to 
light startling resemblances between those influences and those 
motives which are of decisive weight in the three spheres of 
government ; and, moreover, our state governments have, in 
great measure, become, and our national government shows 
many signs of becoming, what the contagion of our city govern- 
ments would naturally make them. How to secure honesty in 
the administration of public affairs in Greater New York or 
Philadelphia is already, in every sense, a problem of urgency 
for the patriotic citizen of New York State or Pennsylvania ; 
it grows daily more and more a problem of urgency for the 
patriotic citizen of the United States. 

The utility and success of any political or quasi political 
organization depends, most of all, on sincere and hearty agree- 
ment among its members as to ends; differ- 
Agreement as ences, even very wide differences, of opinion as 
to Ends, t0 means mav exist within such a body with 

erences as little impairment of its energy and courage, but 
to BKeans. 

so soon as a party or any substitute for a party 

becomes uncertain and divided as to its ultimate aims, is not 

sure where it wants to go, and not merely how it can best get 

there, it is stricken with paresis, and its action becomes a form 

of moral and intellectual locomotor ataxia. 

If, then, the National Municipal League is to be hereafter, 

as I believe it clearly has been in the past, an instrument of 

active good, its field of labor, as distinguished from the field it 

may offer for mere discussion and study, must and will be given 
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up to the pursuit of those ends about which all its members 
think alike ; it must work with purposes all hold laudable and 
seek results all hold beneficial. To better illustrate my mean- 
ing, I may refer here to what I said last year as to the utiliza- 
tion of existing political agencies and organizations to promote 
good city government. Not a few among the League's best 
friends, some perhaps among my hearers at the time, thought 
me gravely mistaken and believed the practical adoption of my 
heresies by reformers would mean a dangerous and probably 
disastrous "step backward" in the progress of Reform. I am 
too old a reformer, have made too many blunders myself and 
seen too many more made by others during the past thirty years, 
either to entertain or affect belief in my own infallibility : the 
objections and criticism which my address provoked were, to 
my own mind, thoroughly healthful and salutary. But this was 
because my critics and I were at one as to the goal ; we differed 
only as to the way : the kind of city government to be obtained 
was the same for all : such diversity of opinion as existed arose 
from doubts as to how we might the more surely, the more 
easily and the more promptly obtain it. 

An illustration yet more appropriate is afforded by the pro- 
posal, seemingly endorsed by the result of the Chicago election, 

that municipalities undertake the business of 
im^J^ ** transporting passengers for hire by owning and 

operating street railways. How far any govern- 
ment shall assume functions not inherent to sovereignty is 
essentially a question of expediency: historical and legal rea- 
sons and the influence of political and social tendencies will 
usually determine it in the case of each community ; it is not 
and, perhaps, it cannot be fixed by any general rule or be sub- 
ject to principles of universal application. It would be hard to 
find any very good reason why the United States should monop- 
olize the business of sending messages by post which would, 
not justify a similar monopoly as to messages by telegraph, and 
in fact, in most European countries the state takes charge of 
this business as it does of the other. Some persons may think 
that we might do well to follow this example ; a few, perhaps, 
may, even now, believe that it would be better were our Post 
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Office, with all its abuses and scandals, turned over to the Adams 
Express Company or to whatever competitor might offer to do 
the work on more favorable terms ; and others, who deem this 
suggestion, for practical reasons, inadmissable, may yet hold 
that the first lesson of experience in what we now undertake of 
such work is to undertake j ust as little more as may be possible. 
But on one point all must agree, namely that, however earnestly 
and confidently each disputant may believe what he says and 
say what he believes, he cannot, consistently with charity and 
common sense, either believe or say that all who differ with him 
are necessarily insincere or their attitude immoral. 

This is equally, perhaps somewhat more clearly, true of the 
suggested acquisition and management of street railways by 
cities. This may be proven by experience wise and salutary ; it 
may be proven unwise and harmful ; it may be a gratifying suc- 
cess in some cities and a dismal failure in others : no one of 
these conjectures is so evidently sound as to command imme. 
diate and universal assent, or so plainly unrea- 
Difference sonable that it cannot be sincerely and intelli- 

Between Die- gently endorsed. There will be naturally, and 
. ^ there is, in fact, a wide and also an honest dif- 

ference of opinion on the subject; and, while this 
remains true, that subject will be one highly suitable for discus- 
sion before the League, but, to my mind, at least, altogether 
inappropriate for determination by the League or action in 
pursuance of such determination. 

The same agitation, however, furnishes also what appears to 
me a peculiarly apt illustration of that class of topics which are 
within the League's field of labor. In the streets of cities which 
decide to furnish rapid transit to their inhabitants private cor- 
porations already have their rails. The plant of these corpora- 
tions must be acquired, and their franchises, whatever these may 
be, extinguished, before the experiment of municipal ownership 
of street railways, on any considerable scale at all events, can 
be fairly tried : how shall this be accomplished ? In this ques- 
tion, I do not refer to the mere method of attaining the end, 
but to its material incidents : that is to say, I ask whether the 
process shall be a moral or an immoral process. 
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There is danger of two very grave abuses in any conversion 
of private into public property under analogous circumstances, 
the danger of bribery and "graft," with conse- 
rve Dangers of q UCnt injustice and hardship to the public, and 
Graft *** e danger of spoliation excused by dema- 

gogism. These two evils are by no means 
mutually exclusive : on the contrary, the second is often the 
source and yet more often the pretext of the first. Wealth 
defends itself by corrupting its assailants ; moreover, in the use 
of such weapons, it by no means remains always or habitually 
on the defensive. Philip of Macedon is credited with saying 
that he held no city impregnable which could be reached by a 
mule loaded with gold ; our "Captains of Industry" and "Gen- 
eralissimi of Finance" would probably agree with him. The 
true citadel of any community which they threaten is absolute 
honesty and fair dealing on its own part, honesty in intention 
and language no less than in act. When private rights are 
destroyed for the public good their extent and value must be 
dispassionately ascertained by an impartial and competent 
tribunal, and full compensation for their loss paid over without 
delay or question : this is simple honesty, and that kind of 
honesty which is emphatically the best policy. A city which 
displays it may and probably will have to resist the bold and 
insidious schemes of rich and unscrupulous men seeking to 
make it pay fourfold for what it buys or to cheat it out of what 
it has bought, but in such a struggle, of all others, it "will have 
the strength of ten because its heart is pure"; for any city 
striving to these ends and guided by these lights, our League 
should do all it can, be this much or little. 

In like manner the mere forms of municipal institutions, and 

especially of municipal government, however interesting as 

objects of study and even practically important, 

^ e „ ' 8 can have, for the League, the character and 

the League. - ° . ~, T 

consequences of means only. The League does 

not exist to secure model charters for American cities ; it exists 

to aid in securing for them honest, efficient and economical 

government ; and if it advocates one form of charter rather than 

another, this is only because it believes, as the result of obser- 
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vation and experience, not of mere a priori reasoning, that such 
government will be more readily gained and kept under the 
former than under the latter. After all, to repeat what I have 
said on other occasions, the men who administer the charter, 
whatever its merits or defects, make up the vital factor in the 
problem's solution : men of the right kind will give those they 
govern fairly good government with very imperfect laws ; while 
the best laws human wit may devise are impotent to do the like 
work with men of the wrong kind to give them effect. The pro- 
visions of its charter are for the city what its armament and 
armor are for the battleship: these help a strong, brave and 
faithful crew to do its duty, but are no safeguards against dis- 
aster when the man behind the gun is a weakling, a coward or 
a traitor at heart. So, honest and competent officials can serve 
the public to better advantage if their duties and powers be 
fixed by enlightened laws ; but that would be a very stupid boss 
who couldn't "beat" the most skilfully drawn of model charters 
were he allowed to man all the offices it affected. 

It does not follow, from what I have just said, that the 
League has no other function than to imitate a certain very 
worthy preacher, all of whose sermons were alleged to amount, 
in last resort, to repetitions in varying language of the edifying 
but somewhat monotonous exhortation: "Oh! brethren, be 
good ! " There are some features of a good city government so 
clearly shown to be vital by history, as well as by reason, that, 
for reformers, no more room remains for discussion as to their 
necessity and merits, than as to those of laws punishing homi- 
cide or theft. Whatever the number, names and powers of our 
elective officers, we cannot have good govern- 

Etec^ d s H<me8t ment without fair elections - Whatever the 
Es tUl duties and compensation of our public servants, 

to fulfil the former and fairly earn the latter, 
they must be chosen for merit, not from favoritism, and removed 
for the public good, not to benefit any party, faction or person ; 
however we may distribute authority among city officials, in a 
government of public opinion, responsibility for every public 
act or omission must be made clear, certain and individual, to 
afford a reasonable hope of effective and beneficent control by 
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public opinion. These three requisites, at least, are so evi- 
dently indispensable to a satisfactory government for an Ameri- 
can city, that we may fairly count an honest election law, a 
thoroughgoing application of civil service reform, and such sim- 
plification of duties and concentration of powers among munici- 
pal officers as will give the public some one man certainly to 
blame whenever there is any reason to blame anybody, ends of 
effort for municipal reformers. 

At first sight, it would seem that an honest election law must 
be imperatively demanded by every honest man : for officers of 
election to wilfully misstate the people's verdict at the polls, in 
shameless violation of their own oaths, is so gross a wrong in 
itself, and so plainly destructive of self-government for the com- 
munity thus wronged, that one can hardly believe any public 
man would propose or openly advocate changes in the law evi- 
dently and even avowedly intended to furnish opportunities for 
mistakes by voters and frauds by election officers, or that any 
political party would venture to indorse such proposals should 
any one be found to make them. Nevertheless, just such 
changes in the law, for precisely such purposes, have been 
repeatedly attempted and in great part effected in my own state 
during the past four years; the party now dominant there is 
urging at this time an amendment to our Constitution whereby 
its leaders may arbitrarily disfranchise at any time hereafter 
their political opponents in numbers sufficient to perpetuate, 
even against the people's will, their own control of the state 
government, and, although I hope and believe this scheme will 
be defeated, it will have, indeed it has already, the countenance 
and support of many men who claim to be, and in private life 
are, honest and of good repute. 

I ask that the National Municipal League on this subject 
give voice to the political conscience of the American people ; 
that it declare the filching of a man's vote no less robbery than 
the filching of his goods or money ; that it indignantly condemn 
any tampering with the fair and truthful record of the people's 
judgment as involving all the guilt of forgery, perjury and trea- 
son to free institutions ; and that it urge its affiliated associa- 
tions and individual members to demand always and everywhere 
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throughout the Union a free ballot, which gives full effect to 
each voter's true wishes, and a fair count which computes and 
returns the ballots cast according to the intentions of those who 
cast them. 

There is hardly less reason for surprise that any defender 
should be found for a system which makes public employment 
the bait or reward of political activity or partisan services, and 
yet there is even less reason to question that 
The Merit suc j 1 ^ e { en ^ eTS are numerous and influential and 

ystem. often, even habitually, successful. In very few 

of our cities is there a general application of the merit system 
in the selection of public servants. Where this does exist, only 
perpetual vigilance on the part of friends of good government 
prevents wholesale evasions and even impudent defiance of the 
law ; elsewhere we find either a few fragments of the public ser- 
vice rescued with difficulty from the enemies of honest govern- 
ment or all of it abandoned to them. The National Municipal 
League has no more plain and pressing duty than to aid and 
encourage, in all appropriate ways and at all seasonable times, 
the universal acceptance and loyal observance by American 
municipalities of the principles of Civil Service Reform. 

No master can be assured of faithful and efficient service 
who cannot set apart the zealous and capable from the lazy and 
stupid among his servants, and treat each class as its merits 
and his interests demand. But to know whom to praise and 
keep and promote and whom to blame and send away, he must 
also know what each servant does or leaves undone ; and, to 
this end, the task of each must be separate and under his own, 
and only his own control. The people of a great American 
city, like any other employer of labor, ought to so distribute the 
work of their servants, that for whatever of this work is well or 
ill done or not done at all, there shall be always some one 
known, certain and at hand to answer ; if two or three or half a 
dozen public officers or sets of public officers must take part in 
a public act, the people's blame is spread out too thin, the peo- 
ple's anger is too largely wasted, to really tell when this act is 
omitted or ill done. Let us have always some person or body 
and, as far as may be, one man, one man with no "ifs" or 
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"buts" to qualify his responsibility, one man whom all know 
to be the man who might have done and ought to have done 
otherwise, to hold answerable when aught goes amiss ; in 
urging thus much, the League points a moral taught by all the 
lessons of American municipal history. 

I have said that good citizens are the one fundamental, the 
one vital condition of good city government ; for success in the 
League's work, it is, therefore, more effectual 
Good Citizens. to point to a model citizen than to devise or 
advertise a model charter. Such a citizen, or 
one as nearly deserving to be called a model as human frailty 
may permit to any, although his modesty would have firmly dis- 
claimed the title, has just been called away in the death of the 
League's first President. This is not the place, I am not the 
person to speak of Mr. Carter as a lawyer ; his friends ask no 
one to speak of his virtues as a man ; but, as his most unworthy 
successor, I should fail in my duty, no less to 
James C. t ^ e League than to the cause of good govern- 

ment and pure politics in our common country, 
if I did not ask all who would serve that country as the League 
would have it served, to see in this admirable citizen, in this 
accomplished gentleman and scholar, in this pure and fervent 
patriot their examplar and their guide. The National Munici- 
pal League had James C. Carter for its first President : that 
fact commends it to the respect and confidence of good men. 



A Year of Municipal Advances 

By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Secretary, National Municipal Laacue. Philadelphia 

In his Outlook articles on "America Revisited," James 
Bryce has given his impressions of the changes and develop- 
ments in the United States since his last visit in 1883. Touch- 
ing our municipal conditions, concerning which his earlier 
reflections have been more frequently quoted than those of any 
other observer, he has this to say : 

"The task of creating a high standard in the mind of the 

average voter is a troublesome task which it will 
Bryce's Recent take sQme time tQ comp i ete q 00( j habits, 

though soon lost, are slowly formed. Happily, 
they seem to be at last in course of formation." 

The elections of the past year abundantly demonstrate that 
Mr. Bryce's most recent impression is well founded, and that 
the American voter is forming the habit of discrimination in 
the matter of local and even of state offices ; and that he is 
exercising his suffrage independent of party lines. 

Chicago and Cleveland form the most striking instances of 

independent voting during the past year. At the election on 

April 6 in Chicago, Judge Edward F. Dunne was elected Mayor 

of that city on the Democratic ticket by a plu- 

cagoan rality of 25,000 votes, although the city had 

given Mr. Roosevelt 105,000 majority at the 
November election. Cleveland gave Mr. Roosevelt an unprece- 
dented plurality of 34,000 votes, at the same time electing, by a 
plurality of 2,500, the Democratic candidate for auditor, who 
had been endorsed by the Cleveland Municipal Association. 

President Roosevelt carried Toledo by a plurality of 12,912, 
while the independent councilmanic candidate-at-large was 
elected over his Republican opponent by 2,348 votes. The 

(52) 
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Republican organization, which is unfortunately controlled by 
the street railway interests, concentrated its efforts on the return 
of the sitting councilman-at-large and three ward councilmen. 
All these men were defeated, the independent voters electing 
the councilman-at-large and two out of the seven ward repre- 
sentatives ; and the remaining five councilmen elected were not 
organization men. 

In the local elections last year in Iowa the returns from fifty- 
seven cities show that in three there was no opposition to the 
reelection of the incumbents ; that in seventeen 
owa uniapal c ; t j es citizens' or independent tickets were 
elected, and that in nine others the independent 
ticket was in whole or in part elected. Some of the returns 
gave no clue as to the character of the nominees, — as in Mar- 
shalltown, where all the candidates were nominated by petition. 
At the local elections in Indiana in 1904 there were remark- 
able changes. Crawfordsville and Warsaw went Democratic 
for the first time. In Terre Haute the Republicans defeated 
the Democratic incumbent. Lafayette, Laporte, Shelbyville, 
Alexandra, Vincennes, Lebanon, Jeffersonville, Hammond, New 
Albany, South Bend, Elkhart, Madison, Noblesville, Hunting- 
don, Peru, ordinarily Republican, were carried by the Demo- 
crats. These local victories, however, had no 
Indiana important effect on the federal elections, as 

Municipal these various communities helped swell the 

^ B ^ ms " large Republican vote. As the Indianapolis 

News editorially declared after the spring elections, "We 
do not think that the municipal elections held yesterday through- 
out Indiana have great general significance. . . . We, in 
Indianapolis, after our experience of last October, can under- 
stand this, for we know that a Democratic mayor was elected 
here by the help of hundreds of Republicans who did not cease 
to be Republicans. More and more people are showing an 
unwillingness to allow their action in local elections to be con- 
trolled by partisan considerations ; and this is one of the best 
signs of the times. In accounting for the results of yesterday's 
voting, therefore, these facts must be borne in mind. " 

In Kansas at the late local election a number of Democratic 
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mayors were elected in Republican cities. For instance, Kansas 
City, which gave 4,000 plurality to Roosevelt last November, 
elected a Democratic mayor by 300 majority ; Atchison reelected 
its Democratic mayor, and Ottawa, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican, elected a Democratic mayor on a 
Kansas municipal ownership issue ; Parsons, also a 

Municipal Republican town, elected Democratic officials. 

Elections. Topeka and Wichita went Republican, but by 

greatly reduced pluralities, — the Roosevelt majority of 4,000 in 
Topeka being cut down to 700 for the Republican mayoralty 
candidate. In short, as the Topeka Journal recently pointed 
out, "The pendulum swings from one extreme to another in 
Kansas municipal elections, but it is evident that the voters are 
breaking away more and more from party lines. This was evi- 
dent in Topeka, where strong Republican precincts were car- 
ried by the Democratic nominee, and where some noted Demo- 
cratic precincts gave Republican majorities." 

In Portland, Oregon, at the election held in June of last 
year, the independents tried the somewhat novel experiment 
in that community of advising Republican voters to support 
Democratic candidates for the State Legislature for purely 
municipal reasons. In the case of the regular Republican can- 
didate for State Senator, this recommendation was effective. 
In the case of the members of the House, while the recom- 
mendation was effective in diverting a very 
Z° ' considerable proportion of the vote from the 

w ' Republican to the Democratic candidates, the 

diversion was not sufficient to defeat the former. The inde- 
pendent character of the electorate of Portland was manifested 
in a still more marked degree at the November election. In 
the face of an overwhelming majority for President Roosevelt, 
the Democratic candidate for sheriff (an aggressive factor for 
good government) was elected by 6,000 plurality. So effective 
has been this manifestation of independence in municipal offices 
that the regular party organizations have practically gone to 
pieces in municipal matters, and it is very doubtful whether at 
the next city election, which occurs in June, there will be any 
tickets nominated under the names of the old parties. 
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Los Angeles, California, which gave 12,000 plurality for Mr. 
Roosevelt, gave a plurality of 9,000 to the Democratic nominee 
for Street Superintendent because of the protest and campaign 
of the Municipal League, and a non-partisan school-board was 
elected by a majority of 3,000 over the straight Republican 
partisan nominees. 

In Denver, where an attempt was made to defeat the re- 
election of Hon. Ben B. Lindsay as County Judge, because 
of his noteworthy course upon the bench and 
Denver. his rigorous ferreting out of scandalous per- 

formances, independent sentiment manifested 
itself so strongly that all the party organizations, with the 
exception of the Socialists, were compelled to nominate him, and 
he received 53,000 votes out of a possible 54,000. 

Pennsylvania, long considered as a model of regularity by 
adherents of the "machine" system of politics, gave abundant 
evidence of the independence of its voters in municipal affairs 
at the February election. Pittsburg, which three years ago 
elected an independent ticket headed by John B. Larkin for 
the office of Comptroller by a majority of 8,300, reelected Mr. 
Larkin to succeed himself by a majority of 
Pennsylvania 8>9S g and a p i ura ii ty f 9)300 over h ; s R epu b- 

lican opponent, and this in face of the solid 
Republican "Machine" and the Roosevelt 
majority of 27,000 at the preceding election. In Wilkesbarre, 
the Roosevelt plurality of 9,000 in November was changed into 
a plurality of 2,300 for the Democratic mayoralty candidate. 
In Harrisburg a most extraordinary condition of affairs devel- 
oped. The Republican organization supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate, with whom it had close affiliation ; and Mayor 
McCormick, a Democrat, supported the Republican candidate 
for Mayor because he was the cleaner and the more reputable 
candidate of the two. The result was that although a number 
of prominent Republicans repudiated their own candidate and 
openly supported the Democratic candidate, yet the Republican 
candidate was elected by a very substantial majority. 

Reading, Williamsport, Erie, Titusville, Chester, Johns- 
town and Monongahela, ordinarily Republican communities, 
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elected Democratic candidates. As the Philadelphia Press 
a leading Republican paper, said editorially a few days after 
the election, — "The city elections of the past week in Pennsyl- 
vania have some lessons. Two circumstances distinguish those 
outside of Philadelphia. The first is that, according to reports, 
fraud more openly invaded the elections of some of the interior 
cities than ever before. The practices of the metropolis are 
extending. The second is, that in a number of localities there 
was a political overturn. These were more than the acci- 
dental and exceptional changes that come at times. They 
marked a decided independent expression. If the first tendency 
grows, the second will increase. Fraud will breed revolt." 

Never before has it been our good fortune to chronicle so 

many independent manifestations. It is true that in some 

instances the men elected as a result of the 

Increased independent feeling were not of the highest or 

epen en most efficient type ; but their selection shows 

Manifestations* ... 

that in municipal matters the voters are to a 

growing extent disregarding party lines and party affiliations 
and selecting men for other reasons. In Chicago, both Mr. 
Harlan and Judge Dunne were men of high personal character, 
of clean public record and public spirit. Judge Dunne, how- 
ever, was chosen because his attitude on the local question 
which was then uppermost in the minds of the people — the 
municipal ownership, control and operation of the street rail- 
ways — was in accord with the ideas of the majority, and there- 
fore, irrespective of the fact that many of them had voted for 
Mr. Roosevelt, a Republican, a few months previously, they 
were willing to vote for Judge Dunne, a Democrat in national 
matters, because his municipal policy was more to their way of 
thinking. 

This tendency to independence has not been confined to 

municipalities alone, but during the past year has extended in 

a marked degree to state elections, and largely 

Independence on the g roun d t h at t h e state government in 

the last analysis plays a very direct and im- 
portant part in national affairs. Although Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and Massachusetts gave strong majorities for 
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the Republican presidential candidates, and elected Republican 
Legislatures, they at the same time elected the Democratic 
gubernatorial candidates because their records and personalities 
gave promise of larger usefulness than those of their Republi- 
can opponents. So in Wisconsin and Illinois, while the Repub- 
lican candidates were successful, they were successful because 
they represented to a larger degree than their Democratic oppo- 
nents aggressive and independent principles of state and 
municipal government. 

Moreover, the habit of voting independently for local matters 
is creating the habit of voting independently for legislative can- 
didates. As a recent writer (Graham Taylor) said: "The 
neglect of state politics and legislation by the majority of 
our city voters has not only been inexcusable, but simply 
shameless. It is unfortunate that the country has been wont to 
suspect every attitude the city has taken relative to its own or 
the state's interest. • . . But independent voting for legis- 
lative candidates is now as essential to the most vital interests 
of both city and state as it ever has been in municipal elections." 

This manifestation of independence of party lines in munici- 
pal elections is not the only evidence of an awakening interest 
on the part of the electorate in municipal affairs. The maga- 
zines, the weekly papers, the daily journals have been full of 
exposures of municipal shortcoming. Publication of articles 
like those of Lincoln Steffens on "The Shame 
Furt " er of our Cities," indicates not that the conditions 

~^. are growing worse, but that the people of the 

A^rteninff country are awakening to the iniquity of the 

practices which in past years have been regarded 
as matters of course or as beyond remedy. If, as has often 
been said, an adequate statement of the problem is half its solu- 
tion, then surely the municipal problem in this country has 
been half solved during the past two or three years, because of 
the thoroughness and completeness with which municipal 
iniquity wherever it has existed has been disclosed to public 
view. It is not the scandal that is exposed to the gaze of the 
public that is liable to be dangerous, but the practices which 
are permitted to pass unnoticed or unchallenged. 
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Thanks to the public spirit of an increasing number of maga- 
zines and other periodicals, and to the investigations of reform 
organizations throughout the country, the voters are being 
informed as never before of the true state of affairs, and trained 
observers have not been slow to admit that no small part of the 
independent votes, some of the manifestations of which we have 
already chronicled, is due to these articles and to the public 
interest and concern which they have excited. 

It is not to be inferred because of these independent mani- 
festations which have been noted, and because of the growing 
independent vote throughout the country, and because of these 
exposures, that the millenium is at hand, or that the problem 
has been wholly solved, or even that a very great advance has 
been accomplished. The past year has not 
Municipal been wanting in municipal scandals, but the 

Scandals. r # « - • - 1 ■ 

reassuring feature of the situation is that these 

scandals have in many instances been followed not only by 
searching exposure, but by merited punishment of those who 
were responsible for them. 

In Allegheny, as a result of a carefully planned and executed 
crusade, upward of one hundred men and women have been 
indicted for various offences and for official connivance in viola- 
tion of the ordinances of the city and the laws of the state. On 
March 16 the superintendent of the Allegheny Bureau of Police 
was convicted on the charge of criminal extortion, that being 
the first case to be tried as a result of the " graft " crusade. A 
few days later a jury found a street commissioner guilty of 
aiding and abetting the maintenance of a disorderly house. 
Other convictions have followed, and it is expected as a result 
of the skilfully devised plans of those having 
Allegheny. the crusade in charge that the practice of 

grafting on the vicious and the unfortunate will 
be broken up, and official complicity with and protection of 
vice will be eliminated. 

In Scranton, as a result of the activities of the Scranton 
Municipal League, forty liquor dealers of that city entered into 
an agreement unparalleled in municipal history so far as we 
recollect, to the effect that they would contribute the sum of 
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l5,ooo to the League to prosecute either the contributors to the 
fund or such other offenders as might be guilty of violating the 
liquor laws during the next three years. This most remarkable 
agreement was the outcome of a vigorous campaign begun early 
last year to secure evidence as to the violation of the liquor 
laws. Proceedings were brought to have forty- two licenses 
revoked, and then the Pennsylvania Brewing Company, which 
supplied most of the beer to the saloons, negotiated the agree- 
ment mentioned, which was conditioned upon the rules to 
revoke being withdrawn. 

The Municipal League of Scranton has continued steadily in 
its fight for decent conditions and the enforcement of the laws. 
Several years ago, it will be recalled, as a result of its cam- 
paign, a large group of boodling aldermen were 
Scranton. compelled to resign their offices and to agree to 

refrain from activity in politics for a period of 
years, and to present the money which they had illegally 
received to charitable purposes. This agreement created some 
comment at the time, though it was justified by the fact that it 
included all the accused and suspected officials, even though 
the cases against some were incomplete, and resulted in a 
cleansing of the council and a marked improvement in local 
conditions. This second agreement is likewise most unique, 
but has thus far proved to be effective in preventing the further 
violation of the laws by the parties to it. 

Milwaukee has likewise passed through an interesting expe- 
rience along the lines of convicting corrupt officials. A former 
alderman was convicted of accepting a bribe of £200 for his 
influence in securing the passage of an ordinance granting a 
passageway to a well-known firm of merchants 
Milwaukee. over a public alleyway. Another alderman was 

convicted of accepting a bribe of £80 to in- 
fluence his vote on an ordinance granting sidetrack privileges to 
a manufacturing plant. The county superintendent was con- 
victed of receiving a bribe of $300 to influence his vote on the 
granting of an electric light contract for the court-house. A 
building inspector was convicted of accepting a bribe of $1,500 
paid by a brewing company to escape the erection of a fire-wall 
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in one of its buildings. A member of the Board of Public 
Works was convicted of accepting a bribe of $800 to influence 
his vote in making the award for architectural work for a school 
building. Another county supervisor was convicted of receiving 
a bribe of £500. A deputy water registrar was convicted of 
election frauds, and eighty public officials are awaiting trial. 

The experiences of Allegheny, Scranton and Milwaukee, as 
cited, are illustrative of what is being done in other communities 
where an aroused public sentiment is demanding higher stan- 
dards of fidelity on the part of its public employees, and a more 
rigorous observance of the laws. 

Without question, the most depressing and reprehensible 
events of the past year were the election of the Curleys 
in Boston, and the apathy manifested in the 
Depressing February election in Philadelphia. 

Last November Thomas F. Curley was 
elected a member of the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, although he had just been convicted, with his cousin, of 
impersonating two other men at a civil service examination for 
letter-carriers. At the following local election in December 
his cousin, James M. Curley, was elected a member of the 
board of aldermen. The election of Thomas F. Curley was 
sufficiently disgraceful, though it only represented the views of 
his district constituents; but the election of James M. was far 
more significant, because he was elected as an 
Cuney Section a id erman . a t-large by the voters of the entire 
in Boston. .... « 

city ; indeed, so strong was the sentiment in 

his behalf that he received nearly the highest vote of any 
candidate. Fortunately, the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts had sufficient self-respect to expel Thomas F. 
Curley, but thus far the Boston board of aldermen has taken 
no action toward expelling James M. Curley. 

In Philadelphia, out of a total voting population of 390,948, 

but 221,390 voters or 45.6 per cent took the 

Philadelphia trouble of exercising their right or of discharging 

y-a - ome their duty as citizens. As a consequence, the 

Republican organization not only overwhelm- 
ingly elected its own candidates, but was able to divert a suffi- 
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cient number of votes from them to elect the Democratic can- 
didates as minority representatives over the popular and efficient 
candidates of the City Party. 

This percentage of stay-at-home voters would, no doubt, be 
much higher were we able to determine the extent of the fraudu- 
lent vote cast and the number of honest votes cast but not 
counted. 

When nearly one-half of the electorate of a community is 
so lost to its obligation as to fail to vote, that community is 
deserving of far worse treatment than is accorded the citizens 
of Philadelphia. Indeed, whatever progress has been ac- 
complished in that city has been despite the interest of the 
citizens rather than because of that interest, and because of 
the unremitting devotion of a handful of men who feel the 
necessity for improved conditions and the establishment of 
higher ideals of public conduct. 

The recent Boston and Philadelphia elections teach another 

lesson of importance and significance. For years Philadelphia 

has had a system of minority representation for 

**. electing its magistrates or minor judiciary, no 

* pnm€a voter being allowed to vote for more than two 

out of three candidates for these offices. But at the February 

election the Republican organization was able to control the 

election of both Republican and Democratic candidates and to 

defeat the City Party men who were running on a purely 

municipal platform. 

A similar effort has been made in Boston to secure 
minority representation on the board of aldermen, but the 
result has been the same as in Philadelphia, only in the former 
city it is the Democratic organization that has controlled affairs, 
whereas in the latter it has been the Republicans. In Boston 
the Democrats had a sufficiently large majority and were suffi- 
ciently well organized to split their vote and elect not only 
seven men on their regular ticket, but also three others on the 
minority ticket, upon whom they united. 

The Good Government Association of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in spite of the odds against which it has been work- 
ing and the adverse conditions under which its efforts have 
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been carried on, has been much more successful during the 
past year than in the first year of its activity. At the last 
December election it endorsed nine men, — five Republicans 
and four Democrats, — and succeeded in electing six of these 
men, of whom four would not have been chosen except for 
the endorsement of the Association. 

The experience of Philadelphia and Boston in the matter 
of minority representation would seem to indicate that if the 
people fail to perform their duties there is no mechanical or 
mathematical device by which their rights can be protected and 
their liberty conserved. 

A most interesting, and, in its way, a most suggestive condi- 
tion prevails in Providence, R. L, where the mayor, who is 
little more than a figure-head, having practically no appointive 
power, has been vested with a veto which can be over-ridden 
only by a three-fifths vote of the board of aldermen ; but as that 
body has only ten members, the difference be- 
tween a two-thirds vote and a majority vote is 
not so great as to make the mayor's veto count 
for much. The common council consists of forty members, 
and so only three more than a bare majority are required to 
pass anything over a veto there. 

In New York City it is generally conceded that Mayor 
McClellan's administration is the best Tammany administration 
that city has ever had. While it cannot be said to equal that 
of his predecessor, Mayor Low, nevertheless it must be ad- 
mitted that there has been no such reaction as was anticipated, 
and there has been a vast improvement over the conditions 
which prevailed during the previous Tammany administration 
of Mayor Van Wyck. In 1904, after the adjournment of the 
Legislature of New York, the National Civil Service Reform 
League took occasion to approve the vetoes of pernicious legis- 
lation which Mayor McClellan had handed 

vor down. Indeed, Mayor McClellan thus far 

McClellan's . , « 

.... has not given consent to any act of the 

Administration. _ . . ^ , - . ,. ^ .« 

Legislature having for its object the invasion 

of New York's rights to municipal home rule. With the notable 

exception of his approval of the notorious Remsen gas bill, his 
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action on legislation submitted to him in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the state has been very 
generally commended. 

As the Nation pointed out at the end of his first six 
months, if Mayor McClellan had surrounded himself by heads 
of departments of the same high character as those gathered 
about him by Mr. Low, there is every reason to believe that he 
would be even a more successful executive. While many of 
Mr. McClellan's appointees are men of excellent personal char- 
acter and interested in their work, still they are not so well 
qualified by reason of their political affiliations and environ- 
ment to create a new standard of administrative efficiency or to 
inaugurate constructive work. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Low's administration was, 
and will continue to be, the constructive work which he began. 
Through heads of departments like Commis- 
sioner Folk, Commissioner DeForest and his 
assistant, Mr. Veiller, and Commissioner 
Lederle, not only were antiquated methods eliminated and 
up-to-date ones substituted for them, but constructive work of 
the highest character was begun. Take, for instance, what was 
done in the tenement-house department* by Messrs. DeForest 
and Veiller. They planned the whole department, selected the 
personnel, provided the machinery and obtained all the infor- 
mation necessary for present and future tasks, so that when the 
present commissioner stepped in he could profit by this pioneer 
work. To quote the Nation again: "He found the ma- 
chinery shaken down and running smoothly." There is no 
reason whatever why the same standard of efficiency should not 
have been maintained, except that the typical Tammany official 
is interested in little more than " holding his job down." Nev- 
ertheless, Mayor McClellan and his colleagues must be given 
credit for having prevented so great a reaction as was antici- 
pated at the time of his election. 

In the matter of civil service reform, the record of the 
administration has been vacillating. The first board under the 
present mayor was found to be incompetent and, finally, con- 
niving at violations of the law, or at least some members of it. 
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Upon proof of the charges that certain of the commissioners 
had been guilty of aiding and abetting evasions of the law, 
Mayor McClellan removed the old board, which 
_ . ^ had been a large and cumbersome one, and 

appointed a new commission of three, with the 
Hon. Bird S. Coler as chairman. This commission proceeded 
to undo the mistakes of its predecessors and to inaugurate 
many improvements, but evidently it went too far to suit a 
Tammany administration, and its career was unfortunately 
short-lived. A new chairman has been appointed in Mr. Coler's 
place, he having resigned because of the refusal of the mayor 
to sustain him in certain changes that he had made, and a more 
complacent commissioner has been substituted for him. While 
he has been able to accomplish very little, or rather to undo 
very little, up to the present time, nevertheless the results, such 
as they are, indicate that his administration will be much more 
acceptable to Tammany than was Mr. Coler's. 

After thirteen years of unceasing activity, the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia last autumn adjourned sine die, after 
providing, however, that the work it had so long been engaged 
in should be carried on by new men, with 
Philadelphia enlarged resources. The Municipal League of 

Municipal Philadelphia was organized in 189 1, and played 

Lea ^ ae ' an important part in municipal affairs until its 

activities were definitely ' suspended on November 28, 1904. 
Its organization consisted of a board of managers composed of 
twenty-five members at large, with delegates from the various 
wards, and ward committees in about one-half of the forty-two 
wards of the city, and division committees in the wards where 
its activities and influence were greatest. Its nominal member- 
ship was somewhat in excess of six thousand, and at different 
elections it polled votes for its candidates at various times rang- 
ing from 2,500 to 58,000. In 1894, in conjunction with the 
City Club of New York, the League called and conducted the 
first conference for good city government which resulted in the 
formation of the National Municipal League. 

Through its various committees it exercised a constant super- 
vision over the work of the administrative offices of the city, 
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and especially sought to influence proposed legislation in city 
councils. Its work was largely educational, creating and foster- 
ing a public sentiment in the city in favor of the separation of 
municipal affairs from state and national politics, in favor of the 
merit system, in favor of ballot reform, in opposition to the 
award of important public contracts without competition to 
favored political contractors, and in opposition to grants of 
municipal public franchises except for limited terms and upon 
a basis of adequate compensation to the city with complete 
regulation by the city. It took part in a number of elections 
for municipal officers and members of the Legislature, and on 
some occasions endorsed the candidates of the regular parties, in 
others nominated candidates of its own ; it elected a number of 
members of the minor judiciary and minority representatives, 
elected a number of ward officers and members of the Legislature. 

Through its efforts the Constitution of the state was amended 
in 1901 so as to make possible legislation providing for the 
effective personal registration of voters. It won numerous 
important victories in various test-cases, among them being the 
setting aside of Governor Stone's veto of the constitutional 
amendment just referred to, others placing a definite interpreta- 
tion on the election law, including the 'Mists of voters case," 
and others resulting in the unseating of members of council 
interested in municipal contracts. Before terminating its activi- 
ties, the League called a conference of prominent citizens, as 
the result of which a new body was formed, the Committee of 
Seventy, an organization with greater resources and a different 
form but with similar aims. 

As illustrating the improvement which has been secured in 

Philadelphia, it is interesting to note that the Committee 

appointed to formulate a plan of organization for the 

promotion of good government in the city of 

«~»f* Philadelphia declared that: "General denun- 

Conditions. * 1 • **««• 

ciations of the city government and of all city 

officials are apt to be misleading. . In much of its municipal 

work Philadelphia compares fairly well with other large cities, 

and in many departments there is a reasonable and sometimes 

a high degree of ability displayed. 
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"The evil from which the city is suffering is not so much 
lack of ability in its employees as the existence, separate and 
apart from its government, of an unofficial organization, some- 
times called 'The Machine/ established ostensibly for political 
purposes, but really for private profit, and which depends for 
its power and influence on, 

"First. Its absolute control of the appointment of all 
municipal officers and employees and the fixing of their salaries. 

"Second. Its control of the police, so that it may, in return 
for votes and money, protect criminals and allow more or less 
honest citizens to evade the law in special instances. 

"Third. Its control of elections, so that its candidates may 
be elected at the polls. 

"Fourth. Its control of contracts and of grants of public 
franchises." 

The Republican organization in Pennsylvania having "rip- 
ped" up the governments of Pittsburg, Scranton and Alle- 
gheny, is trying its hand at " ripping " up the charter of Phila- 
delphia, generally known as the Bullitt Bill. 
™iaa pma p of twentv vears thi s instrument has been a 

wcn ' most effective one, largely because it has coordi- 

nated the various departments of municipal activity and con- 
centrated authority in the hands of a responsible mayor. True, 
the people of Philadelphia have not thus far availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded by this excellent charter. In most 
cases when they have elected strong men, they have not been 
honest, and when they have elected honest men they have often 
been lamentably weak. Nevertheless, there has been a steady 
growth of public appreciation of the powers and possibilities 
of the Bullitt Bill, and the time was coming when the electorate 
would demand a strong and honest man. Evidently the man- 
agers of the " machine " foresaw such a possibility and they have 
had passed a series of bills taking away from the mayor the 
power to appoint the directors of the several departments, and 
vesting that power in the councils of the city ; in short, to 
destroy the coordination and concentration which were the con- 
spicuous and successful features of the Bullitt Bill, and to 
revert to the former condition of chaos. 



i 
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There was no public demand for the rippers ; not even the 
henchmen of the machine knew about them until they were 
introduced. Notwithstanding this fact, the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania passed the bills without a word of debate and the 
House of Representatives permitted only a few minutes of 
discussion. The bills were passed in a minimum of time due 
to Democratic complacency, as a single objection would have 
delayed the bills for some days, but there seemed to be no 
one in the Legislature who cared enough to interpose it. There 
seems to be no limit to the audacity of the machine. It has 
used its control of the Republican organization most ruthlessly. 
Although it ripped out council government in Pittsburg and 
substituted a modern charter, in Philadelphia it is reversing 
the process. In Pittsburg the mayor had not enough power. 
In Philadelphia he had too much ; at least, that was the argu- 
ment. The truth of the matter is that it suits the machine and 
its purposes to blow hot in Pittsburg and to blow cold in 
Philadelphia. 

Harrisburg, during the last three years, covering the 
administration of Mayor Vance C. McCormick, has furnished 
numerous remarkable and suggestive examples 
J^ of concrete achievement which should be known 

Administration an< * stuc *ied by all students of municipal prob- 
lems. When Mr. McCormick assumed the 
office of mayor of Harrisburg in April, 1902, the town was 
running wide open. The two administrations under the retir- 
ing mayor had been conducted without regard to law, order 
or common decency. Disorderly houses of all kinds abounded 
under the protection of the police, for which a money consid- 
eration was paid ; in short, a regular system of extortion was 
practised. It was a common thing and proved by abundant 
evidence, that persons were arrested, taken to the mayor's 
office and discharged at all hours of the day and night without 
a hearing, on the payment of whatever sums of money could 
be extorted from them. * No records were kept of hearings or 
fines imposed, or of the disposition made of cases, or of the 
return of moneys collected as fees. The whole administration 
was conducted for graft. The condition of demoralization 
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existing in the police department under such a state of affairs 
as this was intolerable. The first problem that confronted 
Mayor McCormick was to purify the police department, and 
as the first step he appointed a colonel of the militia, who had 
been in military service all his adult life and 
In Harrisburg. had a splendid record as an intelligent, fear- 
less, upright man and successful disciplinarian. 
Under his direction the whole department was soon brought 
to a creditable state of efficiency by weeding out the bad men, 
replacing them with strong, brave men, and subjecting the 
entire force to wholesome discipline, while carefully instruct- 
ing them in their business and impressing upon them the fact 
that the only political duty they would be permitted to per- 
form would be to cast their own ballots according to their own 
judgment on election day. The result was a fine, well-drilled, 
well-disciplined police force, the equal of that of any city of 
its size in the country. Vice no longer flaunted itself in Harris- 
burg. If not entirely exterminated, it has been made to skulk 
and hide. The method of police hearings and the keeping of 
records was completely reformed, and arrangements made for 
the proper accounting for all fees and fines received. As illus- 
trating the difference of the methods followed, Mayor McCor- 
mick turned into the city treasury as fines and costs nearly 

_ $5,000 a year. His predecessor turned in 

Fire and Police * « /* 

Dwrtn^ts ,I 7 8 -74 ™ three years. 

While the fire department was, in its way, 
as disreputably managed as the police department, some of 
the engine-houses were speak-easies, others were scenes of 
disorderly conduct. This was a condition not easily dealt 
with, and which might have disheartened a less determined 
man, for the mayor's power to enforce discipline was very 
limited. The difficulties of the situation did not deter him 
from exercising to the fullest extent such power as he had, and 
although his efforts were halted at every step, he succeeded 
in reorganizing the whole department, which is now and has 
been since the first few months of the administration as well- 
behaved and as efficient as can be expected of a department 
organized under a purely volunteer system without the head 
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of the department being able to hold the members to any 
personal accountability. 

Another important reform wrought out by Mayor McCormick 
was the breaking up of the system of committing tramps to 
the county jail for lodging. This had grown into a great evil 
and was fostered for the graft there was in it, the Dauphin 
County jail being the only one in the Commonwealth where 
the maintenance of prisoners is farmed out to the warden for 
so much a day. The amount that he received from the county 
for each man committed is twenty-five cents a day, and for 
each tramp so committed, who got no supper and only a piece 
of bread and a cup of coffee for breakfast, the warden charged 
two days' board, the day the tramp went in and the day he 
went out. During the last year of the term of Mayor Mc- 
Cormick's predecessor there were more than five thousand of 
these commitments. Mr. McCormick stopped this practice 
absolutely and at once, and his commitments to the county 
jail, except for crime, were confined strictly to persons who were 
ill or in distress through no fault of their own, and who did not 
number two hundred a year. When tramps found that free 
"grub and lodging" were not to be had in Harrisburg at public 
expense, they gave that city a wide berth, and the annoyance 
of the people by the depredations of drunken, insolent and 
sturdy beggars was minimized. 

Mr. McCormick's record as to public franchise corporations 
is equally illuminating, suggestive and public-spirited and 
worthy of recital in this connection. 

He taught the people of Harrisburg that public franchises 
have a value from which the municipality should derive sub- 
stantial benefit. This was before he was elected 
McCormick • mayor, and while a member of common council. 
Franchise Before that, franchises had been given away 

rwu ^' -with an almost inconceivable recklessness and 

with consequences which will be felt for many years to come. 
When during his term in council a rival telephone company 
was organized and came to councils asking a franchise, he 
fought and won the first battle ever waged there to compel a 
corporation seeking a valuable franchise to pay something for 
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it into the city treasury. The company was required to pay 
$ 10,000 to the city in cash, to give a bond of % 100,000, with 
approved securities not to sell out to nor consolidate with the 
rival company, and to give to the subscribers in the city ser- 
vice to any point in the county without extra charge. Later, 
when a rival electric light and power company sought a fran- 
chise, he led a successful movement to require the company to 
pay % 1 0,000 to the city, to place its wires in underground 
conduits in the central portion of the town and to give a sub- 
stantial bond to fulfil its agreements with the city and not to 
sell nor consolidate. 

Another notable service of Mr. McCormick's while in council 
was his battle to compel the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
which wanted a city street vacated along the line of its tracks, 
to pay to the city for the property taken the same rates that it 
had paid for private property taken for the same purposes. In 
this he was defeated in councils, but he accomplished the same 
purpose by individual effort with the officers of the railroad 
company, by which they agreed in return for the concession 
made in the vacation of Eighth street to abolish an exceedingly 
dangerous grade-crossing and build a subway at the railroad's 
own expense on the line of Herr street. Mr. McCormick also 
successfully led a movement to require the Harrisburg Traction 
Company to pay to the city $ 5,000 for the privilege of running 
its tracks through the Market Street Subway, which had been 
constructed partly at the expense of the Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Companies and partly at 
the expense of the city. 

These are some of the notable achievements of the young 
councilman that paved the way to his election as mayor. After 
his inauguration as mayor, with the support of one of the daily 
newspapers of the city, he was successful in getting an ordi- 
nance passed greatly increasing the revenue to the city from the 
Harrisburg Traction Company, now the Central Pennsylvania 
Traction Company. This company by purchase, by consolida- 
tion with and by perpetual lease of other street railway com- 
panies, had secured a monopoly of all the streets in the city for 
practically nothing. It was required to pay into the city treas- 
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ury three-fourths of one per cent of its gross receipts, to keep 
in repair the bridges over which its tracks extended and to pay 
for sweeping the streets between its tracks, the whole amount- 
ing to scarcely more than $2,000 per annum, but during the 
year 1903 the company came to councils with a request for per- 
mission to occupy many new streets with its tracks and double- 
track other streets. Here Mayor McCormick saw his oppor- 
tunity, and, in the face of the most persistent opposition of the 
company and all its friends, he finally secured the passage of 
an ordinance requiring the company to pay into the city treas- 
ury 3 per cent of its gross receipts in return for these privileges. 
From this source the city is now deriving a revenue of more 
than % 12,000 a year, which will be constantly increased as the 
company's lines are extended and its business grows. While 
this, perhaps, is not so great a return to the city as the fran- 
chises could be sold for if they were to be granted now, it is far 
in excess of what anybody believed the company would ever 
consent to pay when Mayor McCormick began the fight. 

Thus much space has been given to Mayor McCormick's 
administration because it presents in concrete form what can be 
done by a fearless, public-spirited mayor who has the courage 
of his convictions and has an eye single to the interests of the 
public. As one observer of his administration said, "Mayor 
McCormick's record is such as to make it impossible for him to 
succeed himself, even if the law will permit, but twenty years 
hence Harrisburg will be erecting a statue as an evidence of ap. 
preciation of his public-spirited service as an ideal civic servant." 

To the activity of the Citizens' Union of East Orange, N. J., 
is generally ascribed the defeat of the Essex County boss, who 
fell 13,000 votes behind his ticket in running for 
° nn ^ ^ the office of sheriff. In its second campaign the 

* Union exposed the bartering of political influ- 

ence by the local boss and thereby caused his 
retirement from leadership. It was also instrumental in secur- 
ing a large reduction in the price paid the water company for 
its pipe system, and is to be credited with the movement result- 
ing in the establishment of an independent water-supply. Its 
activities also resulted in the appointment of a tree-planting 
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commission, the organization of the free lecture system in the 
public schools, and substantial reform in the method of issuing 
city bonds. Moreover, thanks to its activity, a number of good 
councilmen have been elected and its candidates for the heads 
of important departments chosen. As in many similar organi- 
zations, a reaction followed after these achievements, but lat- 
terly the influence of the Union has begun to be more effective 
and a career of still greater usefulness lies before it. 

Municipal activity at the national capital has taken the form 
of civic improvement. The citizens of that community, being 
deprived of any participation in local affairs, 
a gton have not been called upon to exhibit any politi- 

cal independence. In fact, it can hardly be 
said that the great civic improvements which are being inaugu- 
rated there are due primarily to the efforts of the people of the 
District. Nevertheless, the great Union Terminal project of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the proposed extension of L'Enfant's 
plan for the location of public buildings, the new municipal 
building, the recently completed public library, the expanding 
activities of the associated charities constitute notable features 
of the civic life of Washington and examples of public-spirited 
and aggressive undertakings. 

In this connection mention must be made of the important 
suggestions contained in President Roosevelt's last annual mes- 
sage. He points out in a clear and convincing way the impor- 
tance of municipal life and of its maintenance on high standards 
of purity and efficiency. Not only is the adequate government 
of Washington intrinsically important, but it is important 
because the nation's capital should serve as an example to all 
the urban communities of the country. 

The civic awakening of Washington illustrates, in an objec- 
tive way, and on a large scale, the awakening that is taking 
place in every community of the land through what is known 
for want of a better term as "civic improvement." As Mr. 
Bryce points out in his articles on "America 
^ c Revisited " already quoted from : "The desire 

* to have beauty round about one, to adorn the 
house within and the ground without, if not new, has developed 
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a pace since 1870. In one respect it is much more active in the 
United States than in most parts of Europe. We have in Eng- 
land, so far as I know, none of those village improvement 
societies which have arisen in some of the northern states, and 
especially in New England. Neither has the English city sur- 
rounded itself with such a superb ring of parks and open spaces, 
some hilly and rocky, some covered with wood, some studded 
with lakes, as Boston now possesses. America used to be 
pointed at by European censors as a country where utility is 
everything and beauty nothing. No one could make such a 
criticism now . . . The sentiment which seeks to adorn 
cities and to improve the amenities of villages is near of kin 
to the sentiment which cherishes the scenes of historical events 
and the places associated with eminent men." 

In Cleveland, Mayor Johnson has consistently sustained the 
merit system in the water, police and fire departments, although 
in the first-named there is no legal provision on the subject. 
He has publicly expressed himself in favor of the extension of 
the merit system to all city departments as rapidly as he can 
rally public sentiment to the support of that policy. He does 
not seem to be willing to risk a defeat of his various other 
measures of improvement through the immediate and wholesale 
inauguration of the merit system in the face of the present very 
weak public sentiment on the subject. He has displayed great 
courage, however, in his handling of various public questions, 

and especially in the matter of inaugurating the 
Cleveland. investigation of a general charge of bribery and 

corruption which he himself preferred against 
about one-half of the members of the council. The situation, 
so far as councils is concerned, is somewhat anomalous. It is 
judge and jury in the case against its members, and has filed a 
petition in the court to enjoin the city solicitor from demanding 
the production of the books of the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company, whose relations with the councilmen are being 
investigated. 

The election of a Democratic auditor in Cleveland at the 
same time the city went overwhelmingly Republican, to which 
reference has already been made in another connection, is sim- 
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ply another manifestation of the growing independent sentiment 
of Cleveland which two years ago manifested itself in the reflec- 
tion of Mayor Johnson and of a sufficient number of councilmen 
to insure the approval of his appointees, notwithstanding the 
effort of the State Legislature to tie his hands. The signifi- 
cance and courage of Mayor Johnson's investigation of the 
alleged bribery of councilmen is all the more praiseworthy, be- 
cause many of the members involved are of the same political 
faith as himself. 

The death of Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo, removes 
a most remarkable personality. He was a striking force for 
independent thought and activity along municipal lines. His 
continuous reelection as mayor of Toledo on a non-partisan in- 
dependent ticket constituted at once one of the most convincing 
evidences of his strength with the people and of the indepen- 
dence of the voters of Toledo, — an independence which has 
again been manifested in a striking manner since his death, 
which occurred late last summer. 

Chicago has become a municipal laboratory, wherein are 
being worked out some of the most important and far-reaching 
municipal problems. For ten successive years the Municipal 
Voters' League has continued its efforts to 
Chicago, a secure councilmanic reform. Frequent refer- 

Muniapal ences to its victories have been made in these 

** ry * reviews. As a result of them, there is now a 

substantial majority of honest and efficient aldermen, and the 
board has just been reorganized on non-partisan lines, just as it 
has been every year for the last four years. Thoughtful and 
unbiased observers of the situation have been expecting a reac- 
tion against the Municipal Voters' League. Experience in such 
work tends to show that the voters of a community grow tired 
of receiving advice year after year from the same body of men. 
No matter how well founded nor how disinterested that advice 
may be, the public grows restive if it is offered too frequently or 
too continuously. 

That the Chicago League has been so uniformly successful 
for ten years speaks well for the thoroughness with which it has 
done its work of education, and for the public spirit and inde- 
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pendence of the Chicago electorate. While the League lost a 
little ground this year, it was not sufficient to jeopardize the 
control of the situation by those who had only the city's best 
interest at heart. In the face of the overwhelming trend in 
favor of Judge Dunne, the Democratic candidate for mayor, 
which made the fight to beat unworthy Democratic candidates 
in heavy Democratic wards very difficult, in every ward the 
League held a good man that it made a fight for. In two wards 
that attracted much attention weak men were succeeded by thor- 
oughly bad men, and in another ward which was the center of 
interest, the League failed to defeat a bad candidate for reflec- 
tion, although the contests were very close. "Johnnie" Pow- 
ers, one of the most notorious aldermen Chicago has ever 
produced, succeeded in having himself elected by a very close 
majority, although Judge Dunne, who was at the head of his 
ticket, carried the ward by 4,000 votes. In several wards un- 
looked-for successes were achieved. 

Thirty-six aldermen in all were elected. Of this number 

eighteen had the endorsement of the League, eight men were 

elected whom the League condemned and 

Municipal fought ; the other ten successful candidates were 

rt League. men w j lQ were Qot p re f erre< i fo v t jj e League 

over their opponents, but who, on the other hand, were not 
condemned. In the face of great difficulties and of adverse 
circumstances, the League made a substantial showing for hon- 
est and efficient councilmen, a showing which in any other 
community than Chicago would have been considered an over- 
whelming triumph, but which in Chicago is regarded by some 
as a little doubtful because it was not up to the highest expecta- 
tion of the over-sanguine. In other words, the successes of 
former years had created an expectation of success out of pro- 
portion to the possibilities of accomplishment. 

As an illustration of the improved condition existing in the 
legislative branch of Chicago's government, it is interesting to 
record that last December a member of the board of aldermen 
intimated that a certain measure that was then pending was be- 
ing supported by pecuniary arguments, and that he himself had 
been offered an inducement to vote for it. The board of alder- 
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men promptly took up the matter. It called upon the member 
making the charge to present his evidence and to expose the 
guilty party. Confronted with this demand, he backed down, 
and the affair ended with the pleasant proof that Chicago now 
has a legislative body that resents imputations on its integrity 
and is ready to protect it by taking up and exposing any attempt 
at corruption. 

The work of Mayor Harrison during his four terms just con- 
cluded has been of the highest importance. The traction ques- 
tion has been the paramount issue in Chicago 
Mayor Harrison's politics for upwards of a decade. It has been 
Administration. t ^ e determining issue in every municipal elec- 
tion in some form or other. Taking into account the several 
referendum votes, it may be roughly said, as the New York 
Evening Post has pointed out, that this complicated and 
technical issue has been worked out by the methods of a pure 
democracy. "The people have had almost as many opportuni- 
ties to express their opinion on the various phases of the ques- 
tion as if Chicago had been governed by a New England town 
meeting. Carter H. Harrison, by no means an ideal executive 
in other respects, has been four (3) times reelected because the 
people considered him sound on this one issue. . . . But 
for the work done during his terms, there might by this time 
have been nothing left in the traction question for the city to 
fight for." 

The great significance of the mayoralty election of April 6, 

last, lies in the fact that it hinged solely on municipal issues, 

and Judge Dunne was elected, not because he 

Mayor Dunne s wag a D emocrat) fo ut because he represented in 

his personality and campaign the wishes of a 
large majority of the voters of Chicago. For it is an important 
and significant fact, to be borne in mind in considering this par- 
ticular election, that the percentage of actual votes cast was 
larger than ever before. I have already commented on the sig- 
nificance of the independence shown by the voters. More 
important and far-reaching than that is the fact that his election 
represented a triumph for the principles for which the National 
Municipal League has always stood, that municipal elections 
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should turn upon municipal issues and should be determined 
from the standpoint of municipal needs and conditions. 

There are numerous side issues which are involved which 
would well repay study and consideration were the time at our 
disposal. For instance, Mr. Harlan, the defeated Republican 
candidate, was greatly handicapped through his whole cam- 
paign, and especially on the day of election, because his past 
independent course had alienated so many of his party leaders, 
whereas Judge Dunne, on the other hand, had been the model 
of party regularity. The outcome would seem to indicate that, 
while it is imperative that the individual elector should be as 
free as possible from party affiliations and claims when it comes 
to the exercise of his municipal suffrage, yet the leaders must 
have at their back the disciplined army of the regular party 
voters if they are to be successful in their fight. In other words, 
the leaders must manifest their independence in other ways 
than by bolting party nominees. Judge Dunne had on more 
than one occasion shown his independence; in fact, he owed 
his nomination to the fact that he represented a radical view of 
party policy in local affairs, but at the same time he had always 
maintained his party regularity. 

The- developments of the past year in Minneapolis have been 
most helpful and instructive. As a result of the effectiveness of 
direct nominations, Alderman David P. Jones, who had served 
as mayor pro tern after the flight of former Mayor Ames, was 
nominated for mayor for the full term, not- 
Minneapolis. withstanding the fact that the leaders of his 
party did not want him. The independence of 
Minnesota and Minneapolis voters was illustrated in a most 
marked manner. The Roosevelt majority in the State was 
167,000, but the Democratic candidate for governor was elected 
by 100,000 over his Republican opponent. The Republican or- 
ganization, disappointed at the nomination of Mr. Jones, turned 
in to support his Democratic opponent, but so great was the 
independent support of Mr. Jones that he was 
«▼«■ Jones elected. In other words, the Republican or- 

ganization which sought to elect a Republican 
governor and defeat a Republican mayoralty candidate in Min- 
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neapolis was almost annihilated through the election of the 
Democratic candidate for governor and the Republican candi- 
date for mayor.* 

For the first time in its history, St. Louis reelected a mayor 
who had served four years. Mayor Rolla Wells, to whose excel- 
lent administration we have had occasion to refer more than 
once, together with the comptroller, president 
St. Lonis. of the board of assessors, collector of revenue, 

the treasurer and auditor, were all elected, de- 
spite the fact that they were opposed by that element of their 
party that had been mainly responsible for the corruption ex- 
posed and punished by Joseph W. Folk. 

As a thoughtful correspondent described the situation prior 
to the election which was held on April 6 : "We have had, on 
the whole, the most remarkable local government for four years. 
The mayor and the legislative house has been of the highest 
character, and no scandal has come near either the executive 
or the legislative branch of the government. Mr. Wells, the 
present mayor, has consented to stand for reelection. His 
record has not won for him immunity from the bitterest sort 
of attacks, and I very much doubt if a sensitive man of high 
character will ever find public life anything but an unmitigated 
nuisance. The things upon which he prides himself are de- 
rided, and there seems no limit to the partisan vituperation 
which he must encounter." 

The reelection of Mayor Wells is the deserved endorsement 
of his administration of affairs. It is a repudiation of the 
influence of those who sought to defeat it for 
™^ their own base ends. It is a vindication of 

one who was needlessly assailed because of dif- 
ferences of opinion as to local policies. It is true Mr. Wells 
has not fulfilled all the expectations of his most exacting critics, 
but what man does ? The fact is that even his opponents admit 
his honesty and integrity of purpose, and that conditions have 
materially improved under his administration, and we must con- 
cede to him all the credit which his reelection deserves. 

* For further information concerning Minneapolis conditions, see Stiles P. Jones* paper. 
—Editor. 
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The November election was an eventful one in St. Louis. 
The city was carried for Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Folk, in total 
disregard of party lines. At the same election good candidates 
upon both tickets were elected and bad ones defeated. 

Joseph W. Folk was elected Governor of Missouri because 

of the record which he made as circuit attorney of St. Louis. 

His interests are largely municipal, and, as was 

^j" 101 ° * to be expected, his inaugural address dealt 
largely with municipal questions. Members of 
the National Municipal League may study with care his recom- 
mendations, as they present in concrete form the result of his 
own experience and the suggestions of a man who has shown 
the courage of his convictions and manifested his ideals in 
action. A few quotations will indicate quite clearly his posi- 
tion on important phases of the municipal 
And Inaugural, problem. 

"Among the measures applicable to St. 
Louis might be mentioned one to forfeit all franchises ob- 
tained by bribery, no matter in whose hands they may be; 
one requiring all franchises to be sold at public auction and 
giving thirty days before confirmation of sale for anyone to 
raise the bid." 

"The police departments of all the cities in the State will be 
conducted without regard to politics. Members of the depart- 
ments have the same right to political beliefs as other citizens, 
but the use of the department as a machine in favor of one side 
or the other in political controversies will not be tolerated. " 

"I intend to use every endeavor to make it so that every 
Democrat, every Republican, every man of every party, shall 
have the right to go to his polling place and cast his ballot 
without interference, and to have it counted as cast, and no 
more counted than are cast." 

"Under the present laws the responsibility will be on the 
Governor of securing fair and honest elections through his 
appointees. I shall accept the responsibility and protect the 
free exercise by every citizen of his right to vote." 

"The patriotism of peace is just as necessary as the patriot- 
ism of war. Plenty of men will die for their country, but the 
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man who will live for his city and state every day is the man 
good government needs. " 

"I go into the governorship absolutely untrammeled by 
promises or embarrassing obligations, and if I do not appoint 
the best men it will be because I cannot get them." 

"There has been too much tampering with the laws in the 
effort to correct wrongs that do not arise from the infirmity of 
the laws, but from the feebleness of their execution." 

By an act entitled "An Act to provide for an amendment to 
Section 147 of the Constitution of Kentucky," the Legislature 
of that state has proposed to voters for their ratification or 
rejection an amendment to the Constitution so that they may 
hereafter in all elections vote viva voce and not 
viva Voce ^y b a n t # \ great many of the Democratic 

* politicians are in favor of this return to the old 

means of voting, largely through a desire to get 
a better control over the negro vote and to have a record of the 
votes of all citizens. It is also being supported by many citi- 
zens because of the numerous frauds in the last few years in the 
counting and manipulation of the ballots after the election is 
over and before the returns are announced, many feeling that 
the ballot system would be best if no one could tamper with 
the ballot or the ballot-boxes. Other states have met and 
solved this difficulty without having recourse to the antiquated 
system which made violence, oppression and bribery easy of 
accomplishment. It will be interesting to observe whether 
Kentucky will revert to a method of voting that has been aban- 
doned by every civilized state. 

In our review of last year, extended reference was made to 
the notable experience of Galveston, and in the conduct of its 
municipal affairs during the past year. The excellent work of 
its Commission has been continued. It has brought order out 
of chaos and has won the support and confidence of the entire 
city. As a recent writer (A. Austin) has pointed out: "As a 
result of its two years' work in one direction, the city is doing 
business on a cash basis and its floating indebtedness has been 
reduced from 1204,074, according to the auditor's report of 
January 1, 1901, to a debt of only $22,000 on January 1, 1904, 
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and this without the issuance of a bond or one cent of addi- 
tional taxation. In addition, the city has rebuilt its city hall, 
engine-houses, water-works, pumping plant, and 
Galveston. repaired with brick nearly all its business streets, 

besides purchasing the city's sewerage plant 
at a cost of $93,000, forcing all citizens to connect, and running 
the business on a paying basis to yield 1 1 per cent on the invest- 
ment. The city pay-rolls and accounts are paid monthly, and 
the revenue from city institutions is far in excess of expenditures, 
while the interest accruing from various sinking funds placed in 
the banks forms an income sufficient to meet the running ex- 
penses of the administration. " 

The same authority pertinently remarks that the successful 
working of the Galveston Commission's form of government is 
due first and foremost to the personnel of the board. So suc- 
cessful has Galveston's experience been that its sister city 
Houston has sought and secured from the Legislature a similar 
form of government. 

During the past year, the San Francisco Merchants' Asso- 
ciation in addition to the prosecution of its manifold activities 
in behalf of improved methods of administration and legisla- 
tion, has taken the lead in a movement to purify the election 
methods of the city. Public-spirited members of the body have 
done heroic and patriotic service at the polls, and have been 
instrumental in bringing to book those who have sought to 
debauch the ballot. It has won its preliminary skirmishes and 
is proceeding for a better San Francisco, and has already 
begun to move upon the enemy's breastworks with telling 
effect. 

The example of a great business body representing the 
commercial interests of the community, standing resolutely for 
the purification of the city's politics, for the bringing of wrong- 
doers to justice, and for the purging of the city from all 
election frauds, is an example of civic patriotism worthy of the 
highest commendation and of the most widespread imitation 
and emulation. 

During the past year Los Angeles passed through an inter- 
esting experience in the first use of the power of recall as 
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provided for in the newly amended charter of 
Los Angeles. that city. The results were so clear-cut and 

effective that the details of the experiment will 
probably be read with interest by students of city affairs all 
over the country.* 

For a number of years past it has been my conviction that 
there was a slow but steady improvement in American municipal 

conditions. This conclusion was based on the 

^^Tf increasing number of facts coming to my atten- 

Conditiona ** on * n t ^ ie discharge of my duties as Secretary 

of the National Municipal League. To test my 
conclusions, however, inquiry was made of a number of leading 
editors, publicists, students and workers along municipal lines, 
as to the basis for these conclusions, and the result has been 
most reassuring. 

The editor of a leading evening paper in the Northwest ex- 
presses his views as follows : "It seems to me that there is a 

general civic revival, so to speak ; that the citi- 
Clvic Revival. zen is coming to realize more clearly and more 

keenly than heretofore his obligations to the 
state. I discover evidence of this in the greater prevalence of 
what is known as independent voting. Voters are less subser- 
vient to party discipline and less obedient to the party lash. 
This was manifested strongly in the last general election, where 
states going heavily for Roosevelt turned about and elected 
Democratic governors. 

"Our own state (Minnesota) afforded, I think, the most 
striking illustration of this independence in voting, when, after 
giving Roosevelt 167,000 plurality, it turned about and elected 
a Democratic governor by nearly 100,000 majority over his 
Republican opponent. This was done in the face of the 
fiercest swinging of the party lash that I have ever seen. Our 
entire congressional delegation threw itself into the fight in 
the interest of the Republican nominee for governor, and all 
the machinery of the party was worked to the limit in his 
behalf, but without avail. The candidate was unworthy, the 

•See paper of Charles D. Willard in this volume for details as to this and other interest- 
ing features of the Los Angeles situation.— Editor. 
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opponent was worthy, and the voters could not be whipped or 
coaxed into the observance of party lines. 

"This may not describe the municipal conditions exactly, 
and yet I am not sure whether this independent voting in the 
state is the outgrowth of a growing spirit of independence in 

municipal politics or whether the latter is to 
^^ endent profit largely by the former. I do note, how- 

*' ever, within the range of my own observation, 

greater independence in municipal politics. Two years ago, 
that is to say, in 1902, the Republicans of Minneapolis went 
strongly for a Democratic candidate for mayor. The Demo- 
cratic candidate certainly promised better results than the 
Republican. He proved, however, to be a weaker man than 
was supposed, and disappointed the public and gave us a very 
bad administration. His successful opponent in the last elec- 
tion was a very high-grade man, a Republican, a member of the 
city council. It was independent voting that put him in his 
present position." 

A leading Wisconsin editor is of the opinion that, "Gener- 
ally speaking, the municipal situation promises to be better, 
if it is not already better. It is almost fashionable for young 
men of parts to put some grafter behind the bars. It is like 
taking little Round Top at Gettysburg, a modern form of 
heroism. Primary elections will aid good citizens, not as a 
panacea, but because it makes it easier — simpler — for them to 
be active participants. 1 ' 

The editor of a widely circulated and influential weekly of 
marked independent proclivities, published in the middle 
West, declares: "In my opinion, the municipal situation in 
this country is rapidly improving. The day of raw grafting 

seems to me almost gone. As grocers have 
8 learned that it doesn't pay to sand sugar, so 

politicians have learned that it doesn't pay to 
permit the penitentiary type of grafting. This subsidence of 
that kind of grafting makes way for an attack upon the kind 
of grafting that Lincoln Steffens refers to as ' Business,' and 
we began a successful onslaught upon that type at the election 
here this week. With the disappearance of the custom of 
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farming out such municipal functions as traction service, we 
shall find the opportunities for high-grade grafting disappear- 
ing and that will become as unpopular as the low-grade kind. 

"Among the events of most importance relative to municipal 
affairs, as it seems to me, are the following : Vote of Chicago 
to refuse further traction franchises ; growing use of and respect 
for the referendum in Chicago; use of the recall with good 
effect in Los Angeles ; publication of individual tax valuations 
in New York, classified as to land improvements and personalty; 
development of referendum voting in Buffalo, and elsewhere," 

A Wilmington (Del.) editor writes: "As to the trend of 
municipal affairs at the present time, I am decidedly of the 
opinion that it is for the better, notwithstanding the terrifying 
conditions that prevail in Philadelphia. 

"In the large cities, I believe that Chicago, with its restless 
and decidedly erratic citizenship, has taken a firm stand for 
permanent municipal reform. In New York, notwithstanding 
the domination of Tammany, the good work of 
Good Effect of th e f ormer l ow administration is having its 
the Low effect, for the Tammany administration of today 

on * is not what the Tammany administration of 
former years was. The evils of partisan administration are 
manifest, but it does not seem to me that they have such sway 
as formerly. Some consideration is manifested for the concern 
of the people, and when an organization such as Tammany Hall 
has been and still is makes even a tolerable pretext of giving 
the people an effective local government, there is surely hope 
for the future." 

The editor of a New York weekly writes : "I am decidedly 
of the impression that things are getting better. My work has 
only been in connection with settlement work, labor unions and 
the legislation of the Citizens' Union. From these standpoints 
I think there is no doubt that everything is improving." 

The following is the opinion of a Democratic editor in Ohio : 
"I agree with you in the general proposition that the trend of 
municipal affairs, at the present time, is for the better. I say 
this, believing at the same time that the trend of politics and 
economics in general is for the better. 
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"This feeling is due fundamentally to a deep-seated opti- 
mistic sentiment as to the progress of the world and, particu- 
larly at this time, to the many signs that point to an early 
blossoming of the rose of reform, nurtured by your League, 
and those few others throughout the country, who try to see 
things as they are, — not to take a personal advantage, but to 
fight for the right. If I were to draw a graphic picture of the 
course of economics, you will see from the 
r*J*Jj^ above, I would have it steadily, even though at 

' times slowly, rise. At the time of the Civil 
War there would be a quick upward shoot. From then on, the 
course of the line would be ascending slowly in varying degree 
until the height of the reign of McKinley and Hanna, at which 
time I consider it almost horizontal. 

« 'This view is justifiable from Senator Hanna's own slogan 
— 'Stand pat,' but I give him credit for being one of the 
shrewdest organizers and political manipulators that ever lived, 
though, perhaps, not always the most scrupulous. With his 
death, and with the advance of Theodore Roosevelt to the 
Presidential chair, the lines of progress seem to ascend more 
rapidly. Reform forces, while widespread and numerous, do 
not yet seem to me to be well organized, but I believe we 
are on the eve of an era of rapid, progressive development." 

The New York Evening Post editorially describes the 
situation thus: "A score of years ago, an English writer on 
' The Problems of a Great City ' said that no one could approach 
them without 'the burden of a heavy heart.' Things have im- 
proved in New York since then. Whether it 
The ^ veiling j lag ^ een enlightened selfishness, or a pure 
desire to uplift, something has, in fact, driven 
us to the work of caring for our defective classes, our submerged 
tenth, our new-caught citizens, with a thoroughness and suc- 
cess unknown before. No more intelligent or disinterested 
body of citizens gathers anywhere within the city limits than 
the meetings in Cooper Union to discuss public questions. In 
such manifestations of interest in the city we see the dawnings 
of a new spirit, fulfilling, to some extent, the prediction that in 
the city of the future, 
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1 Each shall care for the other, 
And each to each shall bend. 
To the poor a noble brother, 
To the good an equal friend.' " 

The editor of the St. Louis Republic is on record as fol- 
lows : "Perusal of documents published by the large civic 
associations leads to a conclusion that the best-informed and 
most active municipalists are not given to despair over condi- 
tions in the United States. Most of the large cities have fought 
reform battles and many of them have developed sensational 
investigations and disclosures ; but there is no sign, since the 
atmosphere has become clearer, that the dramatic climaxes 
pointed to retrogression. On the contrary, there are signs of 
advancement and betterment everywhere ; and, especially in 
cities where reform and progress were made the issues by the 
people and the officials and the candidates, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Baltimore, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland and other cities, large and small, in all of the states, 
have made decided headway. Some are doing well with parti- 
san administration, others with unpartisan, and others with 
both." 

So much for the editors. Now for the opinions of publicists 
and reformers, who are not as a class inclined 

! L c ^ to over-emphasize the tendencies toward im- 
provement, and who may be depended upon to 
give full weight to all those of an adverse and untoward 
character. 

A Louisville correspondent thus expresses himself: "On 
the whole, it seems to me there is an improvement, though a 
slight improvement, in the municipal government here. The 
press, after all, has most influence by means of publicity in 
keeping the citizens informed of all public affairs and in hold- 
ing public officers to an account. We have some able men in 
our municipal government, but they cannot change old habits 
and customs. Such work as is done by the National Municipal 
League is gradually creating a better public opinion ; and a cor- 
recter notion of the functions of a municipal government, and 
will, I hope, be finally instilled in the minds of the majority of 
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our voters. I have believed for a long time that in cities there 
should be maintained at public expense a free public hall for 
the discussion of public problems, where all citizens could at 
any time, without expense to them, present their views and 
arguments and call all public servants to account. While that 
work is done to some extent by the press, still the press had its 
own weaknesses, and its policies are often shaped by selfish 
interests. A public forum, open at all times to the citizens, 
would enable them gradually to find the means to make their 
opinion and plans heard and respected." 

A San Francisco reformer says: "I believe that the trend of 
municipal affairs at the present time is for the better, in spite of 
retrograde tendencies manifested in certain cities. These are 
but temporary, and will result speedily in a more efficient and 
honest government than has previously been had." 

Frederic C. Howe, of Cleveland, in a recent article thus 
states the case: "We have heard so much of the inefficiency 
and corruption of the American city that we have come to 
assume that it is universal, if not incurable. The emphasis on 
the dark side has been so pronounced that the achievements 
have been overlooked and the advance in recent years ignored. 
No one has taken the trouble to go behind the returns from St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Pittsburg, Philadelphia and New York to 
inquire whether conditions in these cities were universal or 
whether all departments were afflicted with the same disease. 
The fact is, there are many American cities which are relatively 
well governed. Further than this, the advance in recent years 
has been tremendous. We have no perspective in such mat- 
ters, for a comparison of today's conditions with those of ten or 
twenty years ago gives a generous balance to the good." 

And right here it is interesting to note, apropos of Mr. 

Howe's last point, that quite a number of men, while denying 

that there is any progress in their own community, express 

their judgment to be that elsewhere conditions are improving. 

This is due to the fact that in one case they 

lack the perspective that they have in viewing 

' things at a distance. From Iowa comes these 

words: "There has been nothing of importance during the 
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past year except (sic) a general awakening of interest in munici- 
pal questions both among the officers and the public." 

"From what I can see through the window/' a Los Angeles 
correspondent writes, "at this distant point of view, while there 
is a colossal amount of work to be done and progress to be 
made, there has clearly been a distinct awakening of popular 
municipal forces in the direction of civic righteousness and con- 
servation of public utilities. In my opinion, the National Mu- 
nicipal League has been the most important factor along both 
these lines. " Evidence to the same effect could be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. So far as replies from a hundred and more 
selected and representative correspondents may be regarded as 
of value, there is no dissenting voice. There may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the rate of progress, as to the meaning of 
a local situation, as to the permanency of certain changes, but 
there is unanimity as to the increasing interest of the citizen, 
their education as to their responsibilities and duties and their 
power and influence to effect change ; in short, there is a general 
consensus of opinion that the municipal outlook in America is 
improving. 

A St. Louis member writes: "The municipal situation in 
this country is slowly but steadily improving. To my mind this 
result is to be attributed to the fact that the American people 
are awakening to a realization of the great importance of the 
interests involved in municipal government. The people are 
also realizing more and more that these interests are, in a de- 
gree, more or less distinct from other political interests of the 
country at large. The tendency, therefore, is to consider mu- 
nicipal questions, and to deal with them upon considerations 
which stand apart from those that govern national, and even 
state conditions. For a time the voters spent their energy in 
asserting more or less radical changes in the method of select- 
ing candidates and officials. This resulted in the formation of 
municipal parties as distinct from national organizations. 

"Finding that the general public was not prepared for a 
movement which involved so radical a change, and the expen- 
sive maintenance of another separate political organization, the 
voters seem to have drifted into the less radical, but perhaps 
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more effective, way of asserting their independence, or, if you 
please, their municipal preference at the polls. In other words, 
the effacement of political lines which has, in a large measure, 
taken place even in national elections, has been more especially 
marked in municipal elections. The politician has been made 
to feel this tendency, and is disposed to take it into account. 
His desire to escape penalty, and to meet the good-will of the 
voter has, therefore, induced him to encourage more and more 
reputable nominations. I believe, therefore, that there is a 
general improvement even in those cities where no separate 
organizations have been had, either for the purpose of placing 
in nomination distinct tickets, or for the purpose of passing 
judgment and making recommendations with respect to particu- 
lar candidates on the regular tickets. The general interest is 
greater, the determination for recognition is more marked, and 
the result is, therefore, bound to be an improvement." 

Governor Folk in a recent address declared that ''cities da 
not consist of mortar, brick and stone, but of the character of 
their citizenship. The government never neglects the people 
unless the people first neglect the government. No government 
— city, state or national — was ever better than the people made 
it, or worse than they suffered it to become. Good citizens may 
make good laws ; but no law can make good citizens. The 

patriotism of peace is just as necessary as the 
Tr* 1 * **' patriotism of war. Plenty of men will die for 

their country, but the man who will live for his 
city every day is the man good government needs. Good govern- 
ment does not exist by accident." 

While it is true that no law can make good citizens, yet the 
right kind of education will go a long way toward creating the 
right kind of citizenship. Previous reviews have referred to 
some of these efforts. That of last year described, at length, 
the work of the Juvenile City League, which is being carried on 
and extended under the helpful and intelligent auspices of the 
Woman's Municipal League of New York. It is now concen- 
trating its attention upon the permanent establishment of the 
work in the city's educational system. As Professor Langdon, 
who was at one time in charge of the Juvenile City League's 
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work, recently put it : " Private money can well work out the 
scheme and devise methods on a unit basis ; but private money 
cannot, of course, carry on such work on any scale sufficiently 
large to accomplish substantial results in the municipal training 
of the boyhood of the city. . . . No argument is needed on the 
point that the Board of Education is the proper agent to carry 
on this work ; it is public work ; it is educational work. The 
schools already have, in large measure, a working course and 
equipment for much of the work in their teachers and play- 
grounds and roof-gardens. None the less, to be practicable, 
to stand any chance of adoption, the scheme presented to the 
Board of Education must be one which will not require any 
material .change in the curriculum, will not add to the labors of 
the already overworked teachers, and will not entail very much 
additional expense." 

The "New Voters' Festival" was held again this year in 
Boston, with the usual good results. While, thus far, Boston's 
example has not been imitated, there are evi- 
Clvic Education, dences that it soon will be, as there have been 
a number of inquiries as to the program and 
the effectiveness of the method and a desire expressed to hold 
similar festivals in other cities. 

In Philadelphia the Christian Citizens' class of the Christian 
Endeavor Society has been conducting a "civic class" during 
the past winter. A series of addresses dealing with various 
local and general municipal problems has been supplemented 
by class work based on a simple text-book. 

The Good Government Association of Boston has under- 
taken a work of significance and importance. It is organizing 
a corps of speakers prepared to do work all the year round in 
the interests of the Association and the general subject of 
municipal improvement. The circular letter which is being 
sent to a large number of organizations, including various 
trade and social bodies, declares that ''Public opinion in this 
country is, in a large sense, the court of last resort. Before 
we can have the reforms in municipal government for which 
we seek, we must have with us this public opinion. It cannot 
be molded in the few weeks before election, after the nomina- 
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tions have been made, but must be the growth of constant 
work through all the months of the year. It is with this in 
mind that we write to invite your cooperation in securing, 
whenever it seems appropriate, an invitation for our representa- 
tives to address your organization." 

A similar policy was followed by the Municipal League of 
Philadelphia, with remarkable educational results. It affords an 
effective means of reaching considerable groups of people who 
would not come out under ordinary circumstances to hear an 
address on any phase of the municipal problem. We hope that 
this concrete example of an excellent method will be followed 
through the country during the coming year. 

In many communities the established newspapers disseminate 
such information through the columns or departments edited by 
one or more members of the local reform body ; but in some 
communities it has been deemed necessary to establish a new 
periodical. The Citizens' Municipal Party of Cincinnati has for 
two years published a weekly under the title of Citizens' 
Bulletin, which has recently been enlarged. It is avowedly de- 
signed to give information of an honest character in the light of 
its bearing on the movement for better conditions, not only in 
Cincinnati, but throughout the country. It is ably edited and 
serves its purpose most admirably. For similar reason the Civic 
Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has found it necessary to 
establish a weekly, under the title of Civic News. 

The work of educating citizens as to their own responsibili- 
ties and as to the needs of the situation, has been carried on to 
an increasing extent by the magazines and weeklies of the 
country. Periodicals like the "Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science " devote a considerable portion 
of each number to discussion of municipal questions, and from 
time to time devote an entire number to the subject. 

In conjunction with the People's Institute of New York, the 
National Municipal League conducted a municipal week in 
Cooper Union. The speakers included a number 
™~^*^ of distinguished students of the municipal prob- 

lem. Clergymen, educators and former city 
officials contributed to making the week an effective educational 
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factor in disseminating information on various matters relating 
to municipal law, policies and administration, public improve- 
ment, citizenship, and virtually everything looking to betterment. 
The aim of the meeting was to offer the views and advice of 
reliable and experienced observers and officials to those who 
were seeking information. The average attendance was twelve 
hundred at each meeting. 

Not the least interesting feature of the St. Louis Exposition 
was the Civic Day, on October 6, arranged for by a joint com- 
mittee representing the American Civic Association and the 
National Municipal League. This day served to bring together 
representatives of the leading municipal organizations through- 
out the country, and resulted in a series of papers descriptive of 
their aims and accomplished work, and moreover served to 
bring them into closer touch and contact and make for a larger 
degree of cooperation. 

The past year has been significant for many manifestations of 
cooperation on the part of municipal organizations, both of a 
national and local character. The American 
~* c Park and Outdoor Art Association and the 

WH * e • American League for Civic Improvement were 

merged into the American Civic Association, which is carrying on 
the work of the older bodies with increased force and activity. 

The Alliance of Civic Organizations has been quietly at work 
perfecting its machinery and organization and in extending its 
sphere of activity. While it is yet too early to judge of the 
effect of its work, there are indications that it will serve a useful 
purpose as a clearing-house for the various national organiza- 
tions interested in the different phases of the municipal prob- 
lem. Along local lines in numerous communities there has 
been a steady tendency toward a larger degree of cooperation 
and coordination of effort. For instance, in Cincinnati under 
the leadership of the president of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
movement has been inaugurated for the creation of a central 
body which will serve as a base of concentrating effort on behalf 
of the city. While this movement is primarily intended to pro- 
tect the industrial interests of the city, it is expected that the 
effort will be broadened to include civic affairs. 
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There is a similar movement on foot among the women of 
New Orleans, which means the enlargement of almost every 
sphere of woman's work for the betterment of civic and indus- 
trial conditions. It is in a great measure the outgrowth of the 
successful work of the Kingsley House Settlement, and is in- 
tended to bring together all the various factors in the city work- 
ing for improvement. In far-off Seattle a similar movement 
has been inaugurated, only there the men have been included. 
In Buffalo, under the leadership of the Chamber of Commerce, 
a Civic Conference was recently held to bring the various busi- 
ness, civil, social and reform bodies into closer touch and con- 
tact. In New York the Council of Civic Organizations in the 
City of New York has been organized to carry forward an active 
and united work on behalf of municipal improvement. The 
idea of the Council grew out of the cooperation of forty-eight 
different organizations a year ago to oppose railway and other 
grabs and to secure the enactment of a city railway commission. 
The Associated Clubs of Kansas City represents a similar move- 
ment on the part of the women of that community. The work- 
ers for improvement throughout the country are realizing, as 
John Morley pointed out in one of his speeches during his 
recent visit to this country, that "the practice of associated 
action is one of the many keys of progress. It is a new force 
in a hundred fields and with immeasurable diversity of forms." 

The Lieutenant-Governor of New York, in a recent address, 

declared that much of what was criticized in government was 

due to the non-activity of business men, who, while earnest in 

their private affairs and in charitable and social 

Business Men work> left to ot h ers the shaping of public pro- 

*°_ **^ cedure. This criticism from Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor Bruce was certainly well founded, for 
until within the last few years no class in the community has 
been more guilty of neglecting its civic duties than the business 
men. Happily, as this review has already pointed out, busi- 
ness organizations are more frequently taking an interest in 
municipal affairs and are manifesting a deeper concern about 
municipal conditions. 

Without question, the most active and influential business 
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body in the realm of municipal endeavor is the' Merchants' 
Association, which has on more than one occasion assumed an 
active leadership in local reforms in San Francisco. Its influ- 
ence is being felt all along the Pacific coast ; the business bodies 
there are as a result taking an increasing interest in all that 
relates to municipal welfare. 

The Merchants' Association of New York is likewise deserv- 
ing of great credit for its leadership in that great community, 
and on several occasions the Chamber of Commerce of the same 
city has assumed the task of arousing and organizing public 
opinion in behalf of concrete reforms. The work of its Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, of which the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
was the honored and useful chairman, will long remain a most 
important contribution to the study of the social evil in a great 
city. Its recently appointed committee on police reform is dis- 
charging with equal ability and public spirit an equally difficult 
task. 

Along the lines of civic education, to which reference has 
already been made, the interest of young men in municipal 
affairs must be noted. At our larger educational institutions, 
like Harvard and Yale, the students are coming 
College Men together in political clubs or good government 

**L . leagues to study and discuss municipal prob- 

lems and the relations of young college men to 
them. The Harvard Political Club, in conjunction with the 
Good Government Association of Boston, recently called a meet- 
ing of all men at Harvard who intended to live in Boston after 
leaving college. The purpose of this meeting was declared to 
be "to interest men in Boston politics and to try to get them to 
cooperate with the Good Government Association, — an organi- 
zation which is open to party as well as non-party men who 
believe in the election of honest and capable persons to city 
offices, and who desire to take a more or less active part in city 
affairs." 

The contribution of the women of this country to municipal 
progress is also rapidly increasing from year to year. As afford- 
ing an illustration of the tendency of women's activities along 
this line, we cannot do better than to quote the platform 
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adopted by the Colorado State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
in which the following measures were, among others, recom- 
mended by the legislative committee : 

" (i) The establishment of a state free employment bureau. 
(2) A pure food law. (3) The prohibition of objectionable 
advertisements. (4) The establishment of a minimum salary 
of $50 per month for teachers. (5) An extension of civil 
service provisions. (6) Primary reform through direct nomi- 
nation. " 

The president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
is equally interested in all that relates to civic problems, and 
has, on more than one occasion, brought to the attention of 
the vast number of women and women's organizations enrolled 
in the organization over which she presides, the necessity of 
active work along civic lines. 

The president of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, in her last 

annual address, stated that "The Civic Club concerns itself 

with questions affecting all phases of govern- 

Women and ment and social re i at i ons> stands for the 

• ^ trained mind in a healthy body, which will 

dwell in a sanitary home, in a clean street, in 
a well-ordered, well-governed city, whose first thought shall be 
to legislate for the best interest of its best as well as its worst 
citizen, in a country whose greatest pride shall be that it is 
composed of such states having such cities and such citizens." 
What nobler or more appropriate work for a women's 
organization ! 

The fact that the women are realizing the great opportuni- 
ties for usefulness that lie before them is one of the encourag- 
ing features of the situation. 

Along specific lines, such as municipal education, charter 
reform, nomination reform, interest of public officials, civil 
service reform, and tenement-house reform, there has been no 
cessation of interest, no appreciable reaction. Development has 
been steady and most encouraging. 

The movement for municipal ownership has been acceler- 
ated because the people have been exasperated by the greed, 
the corruption and the inefficiency of so many of the public- 
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service corporations. The result in Chicago was unquestionably 
due to the wretched service afforded by the companies and be- 
cause of the corrupt relation which those companies had sus- 
tained to the municipal and to State Legislatures. Public 
opinion in regard to the municipal ownership and control has 
developed during the past ten years more rapidly, perhaps, 
than along any other line. 

"To climb steep hills, requires slow pace at first." The 
municipal problem in this country is a steep and difficult hill. 
How steep and difficult, only those who are in close touch with 
its various phases can realize, and they only partially. 

The figures presented in the first annual report of Mayor 
McClellan, of New York, are almost staggering in their magni- 
tude. This one city has a funded indebtedness 
The Tremendous approximating one-half of the national debt, 
Importance, of and still its pu bii c institutions and improve- 
* Un meuts have not kept pace with its growth and 

expansion. He reports that the present max- 
imum water-supply of 357,000,000 gallons a day is inadequate, 
and approves the plan to spend $90,000,000 more on the 
system. Contracts for twenty-two new schoolhouses and twenty- 
nine additions, to have an aggregate seating capacity of 49,- 
500, and to be built at a cost of $6,000,000, have been awarded, 
but they will not meet the demand, and thousands of children 
again this year will not get as much schooling as they ought 
to have. The numerical strength of the New York police and 
fire departments is not sufficient for the city's needs, and the 
new rapid transit system must be extended immediately." 

Whether reviewed from the point of view of numbers or of 
population, from that of functions or territory, the problem of 
our cities is tremendous, one might almost say overwhelming, 
except for the fact that this is a day of gigantic undertakings. 
We must not, therefore, be disappointed if our progress 
toward higher standards is slow. Of necessity it must be so. 
The encouraging feature is that the tendency is in the right 
direction, toward broader and deeper interest, toward a larger 
understanding, toward a realization of responsibility on the part 
of the citizen, toward betterment in the highest and best sense. 



Municipal Progress in Los Angeles 

By CHARLES D. WILLARD 

Secretary Municipal League of Los Angeles 

Although Los Angeles was founded by the Spaniards a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, as an American city it is not much over 

twenty-five years of age. In 1880 it had 11,000 
oun * population ; it has now 175,000. In number of 

inhabitants it is the twenty-first city in the 
Union. In clearing-house returns it is the seventeenth, and in 
building operations the fifth. Its foreign population is of insig- 
nificant proportions. It has no great manufacturing concerns 
employing large numbers of operatives. It has no solidly 
built-up residence section, but scatters over forty-three square 
miles of territory, the fifty-foot lot being the invariable unit. 
Having a climate that is free from severe cold or snow, and 
with but little damp weather or excessive heat, it is visited by 
50,000 to 75,000 tourists annually. It votes the Republican 
ticket by an overwhelming majority. More than 50 per cent 
of its population regard themselves, and are entitled to be 
regarded as newcomers, in the sense that they have lived in the 
city only a few years. These are the principal and character- 
istic features — some of them unique— of the city whose progress 
as a municipality is to be considered. 

This progress may be regarded either from an internal or an 
external point of view, — that is, of the resident, who compares 
present conditions with former, noting the advance, or of the 
outsider, who will regard chiefly those points wherein the 

municipal experience of Los Angeles may differ 
Progress. from that of other cities — the lessons, if any, 

that she has to teach. For myself, having lived 
in Los Angeles now some nineteen years, which invests me 
with the honorable title of "oldtimer," I can contemplate with 
G (97) 
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much satisfaction the improvements worked out during that 
period, of which the greater part have been achieved in the 
last three years, but at the same time I am aware that many of 
the things that are innovations with us are old stories in some 
of your well-regulated and long-established eastern cities. For 
example, one of the most important events in the recent history 
of this municipality, viewed from the inside, is the acquisition 
by the city of the water system, which up to 1902 was owned 
by private parties; yet that fact of itself would be of little 
interest to an outsider, although the further fact might attract 
notice anywhere, viz., that since the city acquired the property, 
water rates have been reduced until they are lower than those of 
any city west of Denver, and an annual profit has been earned 
sufficient to meet interest and sinking fund on the purchase 
price, and put nearly half a million dollars yearly into better- 
ments. 

But, on the other hand, when we mention among recent 
events in the development of Los Angeles the adoption of 
direct legislation, or the initiative and refer- 
Experiments. endum, an experiment with the recall, which is 
a method by which an unsatisfactory public 
servant may be removed from office, the establishment of civil 
service through all the departments and including the registra- 
tion of laborers, the radical revision of the fundamental law of 
the city by a process of biannual amendment, the working out 
of a new plan for the elimination of poles and wires, and the 
establishment on a solid foundation of a municipal organization 
which has achieved remarkable victories in the political field, 
these are topics that may be of sufficient general interest to 
merit consideration and discussion in this body of students of 
the national municipal problem. 

First as to the municipal organization, which is to some 
extent the key to all the rest. The Municipal League, which I 
have the honor to represent here as Secretary, was founded in 
September of 1901, succeeding to the wreck of a Committee of 
Safety which went out of business over $4,000 in debt, with a 
libel suit of $25,000 on its hands. Although entirely indepen- 
dent of this Committee of Safety, we began business by volun- 
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tarily assuming its debt ; this, too, though we had no money in 
hand and none in sight save the dues of one hundred members 
at one dollar a month. Let me remark, in passing, that the 
western portion of this Union has certain laws and customs of 
finance that are unique unto itself. One of these is that it is 
sometimes easier to raise money on liabilities 
e " than on assets. Following out this principle, 

*-c*g» • we ra j se( j $7,000, which sum paid off the debt 

and financed the new concern until it was well on its feet. 
From that time to this we have never been without a comfort- 
able four-figure balance at the bank. Two years ago I visited 
fifteen middle western cities and examined into the methods of 
their municipal organizations. I found more than half of them 
in a moribund condition, and only two strikingly successful. 
In every case the cause of failure was diagnosed as neglect of 
the advice of Iago — "Put money in thy purse." We have at 
present five hundred members and a regular income of $6,000 
a year, but when we need money for any particular piece of 
work, we go out and raise it. For the last city campaign, for 
example, five thousand dollars was obtained in three days' work 
by a committee. We have three office-rooms and three regular 
paid employees, but in campaigns we open headquarters and 
run a large force of workers. We keep a man at the Legisla- 
ture through the session, and at every meeting of the city 
council. Attorneys, newspaper writers, expert accountants, 
inspectors and detectives are employed whenever necessary to 
carry out any piece of work. And yet, the net results accom. 
plished thus far, at the end of nearly four years' hard incessant 
work, while indicating a very considerable progress toward 
civic betterment, seem pitifully small as against the vast amount 
remaining to be done. 

California is one of the four states in the Union that enjoy 

the inestimable blessing of local self-government for cities. 

The present state Constitution, adopted in 1878, provides that 

any municipality desiring a charter of its own 

" may elect freeholders to draft the document, 

which is then adopted or rejected by the people 

at the polls. Wide latitude has been given by the courts to 
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the term "local affairs," with which these charters are allowed 
to deal. The charter thus adopted by the people must be con- 
firmed by act of the Legislature. That body may reject, but it 
cannot amend or change in any way. There is no case on 
record thus far in which the Legislature has rejected a charter 
or charter amendment for any other cause than that of irregu- 
larity in the process of its formation or adoption by the people. 
On several occasions charters have been held up for a time, but 
before the end of the session the Legislature has invariably 
acceded to the doctrine that the people of the city have a right 
to regulate their own affairs. Two years ago the outgoing 
Governor presented a farewell message to the Legislature on 
this topic, asserting his belief that this theory was carrying too 
far, and that the power and authority of the state was slowly 
dissolving through the secession — as he termed it — of the cities. 
He offered no concrete facts in support of this view, no evi- 
dences of the decline of the state, while, on the other hand, the 
cities are progressing and their people are thoroughly satisfied 
with the present arrangement. A decision of the Supreme 
Court five years ago held that, under the peculiar wording of 
the Constitution, a city that had once adopted a charter framed 
by freeholders could not adopt another, but it is allowable to 
amend an existing charter to any extent that is desired. Fur- 
thermore, by an amendment to the state Constitution adopted 
two years ago, an amendment to the city charter may be gotten 
before the voters by a process of initiative. Thus, the main 
gateway to reform is kept clear and open ; and if the people of 
any city fail to secure the best available system of government, 
they have no one but themselves to blame. 

Making use of this machinery, the League and the progres- 
sive element in the city government set about the reorganiza- 
tion of the fundamental law of the city. Under the old charter 
the executive functions rested with a series 

A Waw 

of commissions appointed by the city council. 

The mayor was a member of these various com- 
missions, but was in other respects a mere figure-head. The 
appointment and power of removal of these commissions was 
transferred to the mayor, thus clothing him with direct author- 
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ity and responsibility. A civil service commission was estab- 
lished and the competitive merit system was put in force in 
nearly every department of the city's service. The Board of 
Education was changed from nine members, elected one from 
each ward, to seven, all elected at large. The initiative, refer- 
endum and recall were put in force. These constituted the 
principal points in the first batch of amendments which went up 
to the Legislature in 1903. That body balked at the direct 
legislation features and the recall and the competitive merit sys- 
tem, and it looked for a time as though the amendments might 
fail of passage. They went into force, however, in February of 
that year. 

The second instalment of changes were adopted last fall and 
were accepted by the Legislature — after a six weeks' hold-up. 
The reform features of these are: (1) The transferring of the 
time of city elections to the non-political years, that is to say, 
away from the years of presidential or state and county elec- 
tions ; (2) the establishment of a permanent non-partisan Board 
of Public Works, that feature of the city's business having here- 
tofore rested with a committee of the council with most unfortu- 
nate results ; (3) the extension of the civil service to all depart- 
ments and including the registration of laborers; (4) abolition 
of the elective office of street superintendent, making it a 
department under the Board of Public Works; (5) the prelimi- 
nary steps toward the consolidation of city and county assessor 
and tax collector; (6) limitation of railway franchises to twenty- 
one years. 

The mere enumeration of these changes will indicate, no 
doubt, the extent to which the whole system was out of true 
when the work of reformation began, and there is no need to 
explain that evils so fundamental and of so long standing can- 
not be remedied by the mere enactment of 
laws. The adoption of a competitive merit 
* system, for example, does not mean the imme- 

diate establishment of a highly competent municipal service — 
time and an eternal vigilance and an educated public sentiment 
all are needed to the working out of that end. Our civil service 
plan took over all incumbents who had served six months. 
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Many of these, no doubt, could never have passed a civil ser- 
vice examination, but were legacies from the former system of 
political spoils. Of those now employed, probably 20 per cent 
are competitive merit appointments. On the whole, there has 
been a decided improvement in the standards of character and 
of devotion to duty on the part of city employees, but it must 
be admitted that the gain in general efficiency suffers a modi- 
cum of loss in the great difficulty experienced by conscientious 
heads of departments in making needed changes. Theoreti- 
cally, the officer who is dissatisfied with an employee should 
bring charges against him and secure his removal ; as a matter 
of fact, he will do nothing of the kind. He professes an unwil- 
lingness to brand a man before the public as incompetent : and 
one need not wonder that he hesitates to go through the strug- 
gle of a trial to prove the charges and incur the eternal enmity 
of the removed employee and all his friends. The trouble is 
seldom incompetency, but rather inadaptability. But after 
deducting all loss on this score, there still remains a fair margin 
of advantage in the improvement of the service, and a vast gain 
on the political side in removing the element of bribery that 
exists in the spoils system. The Los Angeles Civil Service 
Commission has adopted stringent rules with respect to the 
participation in politics of city employees, and a practical 
demonstration was given of the working of these rules by the 
removal of several violaters. Heretofore our city conventions 
have been largely dominated by direct city-hall influences, and 
the caucuses and primaries and polls on election day have been 
run by city employees. This practice has now ceased, with a 
marked improvement in the whole field of city politics. The 
fear experienced by many partisan workers that under the new 
regime nobody would be left to manage politics has been shown 
to be entirely baseless, for a great body of citizens that hereto- 
fore manifested but little interest in such matters are now wak- 
ing up and taking an active hand. 

The direct legislation provision of the charter has been 
actually used but once so far, but is now about to be employed 
again. An effort was made by the last council to enlarge the 
area in which packing-houses might be constructed. A vigor- 
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ous protest from the people and the newspapers caused a repeal 
of the ordinance. The success of this agitation caused the citi- 
zens of the region where packing-houses had existed for many 
years to demand that they be excluded from there also. When 
this effort failed, an appeal was taken to the 

„ a m , people in the form of an initiative petition. 

Legislation. 5..,:, ,_. .. . . , . 

While this petition was in the process of sign- 
ing (it requires from 5 to 15 per cent of the voters to make it 
mandatory on the council), the packers who had originally 
demanded an extension of the territory returned to the fight 
with a petition embodying their desires. Two other petitions 
with variations of territory were put in, so that the voter on 
election day had his choice of four boundaries for the packing- 
house district — one of which was for their total exclusion from 
the city. It was generally believed that this last named would 
carry, but it did not. On the contrary, the project against 
which there had originally been a great outcry, viz., the exten- 
sion of the district, finally prevailed by a very considerable 
plurality. 

Petitions are being circulated by the Anti-Saloon League 
for the closing of all retail liquor establishments. This does 
not include hotels, clubs nor bona fide restaurants. More than 
twice the required number of signatures have been obtained, 
and the issue will presently come to vote. If it comes, the 
legality of direct legislation in California will undoubtedly go 
up to the Supreme Court for a ruling. Many of the ablest 
lawyers of the state believe it to be unconstitutional. Efforts 
have been made to secure the adoption of an amendment to the 
state Constitution which will allow direct legislation in cities 
and counties and in the state itself, but thus far these efforts 
have failed. Nevertheless, the indirect or political value of the 
initiative and referendum in our charter is not to be despised. 
Its mere existence is a protection both to the councilmen and 
to the people. The former can say, "We act according to our 
own best judgment ; if you do not approve, act for yourselves." 
And the people can say, "See that you serve us instead of the 
corporations, or your work will be undone." 

But the extraordinary and entirely unique feature of the Los 
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Angeles charter is the Recall. This was devised and put into 
the instrument by Dr. John R. Haynes, well known in the 
West as an exponent of advanced political ideas. It does not 
exist in Switzerland, as many newspaper and magazine articles, 
commenting on its recent use in Los Angeles, have asserted, 
nor in Australia, nor, as far as we know, any- 
The Recall. where else on the globe. It is a plan whereby 

if 25 per cent of an elective officer's constituents 
sign a statement to the effect that they are dissatisfied with his 
course, an election is called forthwith, and he must contest for 
the place, as to the remainder of the term, with any that may 
be nominated against him. When this plan was presented to 
the people in the form of a charter amendment by itself, it 
carried by a four-fifths majority. Out of the fifteen amend- 
ments presented at that time, it had the largest majority of any 
save one. Two were voted down and others carried by narrow 
majorities. It was not officially endorsed by the League, our 
people regarding it as a dubious experiment. After having 
experienced its potential or restraining value for two years, and 
having witnessed its actual use in one instance, we thought 
sufficiently well of it to employ counsel to assist in defending its 
constitutionality under attack. The sentiment of citizens of 
Los Angeles, excluding those that make a business of politics, 
is now very nearly unanimous in its favor. If a vote were to 
be taken on its repeal, I believe the recall would be sustained 
by a majority of ten to one. 

The circumstances of its one practical test were as follows : 
Last July the city council voted the city printing or adver- 
tising contract to the Los Angeles Times, which was the paper 
then having the largest circulation. Its bid 
was $ 1 0,000 higher than the Express, which 
claimed a city circulation just as large, and 
$ 1 8, 000 higher than the Journal, which latter paper was 
favored by many taxpayers, as the advertisements were largely 
matters of form. It was alleged that the action of the majority 
of the council was biased by the political influence of the 
Times, a suspicion which was borne out in some degree 
by the active assistance which that paper subsequently gave 
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its supporters in all their various political ambitions. The 
Times is a bitter opponent of labor unions, and has for many 
years been under a boycott by the Typographical Union. 
The Sixth Ward in Los Angeles contains many union workmen, 
although not more proportionately than two or three other 
wards. Undoubtedly, the movement for the recall of the Sixth 
Ward councilman started with these union workmen, but it 
presently spread to all classes, and it is neither just to the recall 
nor true as to facts to represent the affair as a mere phase of 
the boycott against the Times. Los Angeles is not a strong 
union city, having no great manufacturing interests — that is, as 
compared with eastern cities — and maintains the open-shop 
principle in its building operations. Its street-railway opera- 
tives are not allowed to belong to unions. On the one occasion 
when the unions undertook to run a ticket in the municipal 
election, they put up a vigorous campaign, but cast an insig- 
nificant vote, and that, too, just after the unions in San Fran- 
cisco had succeeded in electing a mayor. The proponents of 
the recall in the Sixth Ward nominated an unknown man, a 
newcomer without any public record, and a weak candidate 
whether regarded from a political or a citizen's point of view, 
but he was elected by a vote of nearly two to one over the in- 
cumbent. I am not at all sure that the printing contract alone 
would have brought about this result, but, in the course of the 
campaign, letters were published which the incumbent had 
written to a cigar-house of which he was the agent, proposing 
to use his influence as councilman to secure the sale of the cigar 
among saloons. The total vote was 15 per cent lighter than at 
an average regular election, but heavier than at an average 
special election. The incumbent was backed by the utility cor- 
porations, by the regular Republican machine (the ward is 
Republican) and by the Times, but his defeat was signal. 

The value of the recall as a permanent political institution 

cannot be determined by one experiment, but there are certain 

objections that were offered to the system before 

e *® its adoption which our two years of experience 

with it seems to have abolished. One was that 

it would discourage good men from seeking office. Two months 
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after the recall election, the regular municipal nominating 
conventions were held and a larger percentage of good men 
entered the contest than at any time previously. Second, it 
was urged that the recall would be evoked for partisan pur- 
poses, and that frequent changes in the personnel of offices 
would result. But, as a matter of fact, it is a pretty serious 
undertaking to secure the signatures of 25 per cent of the 
voters, each name witnessed and sworn to as the law provides. 
Moreover, there is the American sentiment of fair play to be 
reckoned with, which will protect the officer who means to do 
what is right, from an unjust attack. Since the Los Angeles 
experiment, four neighboring California cities — Pasadena, 
Fresno, San Bernardino and San Diego — have incorporated 
the recall in their charters. In the case of Pasadena, the 
committee framing the charter, composed almost exclusively of 
officeholders, refused to include the recall, and the people 
promptly forced it in by initiative petition. The Pasadena 
community, I may add, is one of exceptional wealth, culture 
and conservatism. 

The question of the constitutionality of the recall went up 
to the Supreme Court of California on a writ of mandate of 
the deposed councilman to secure his salary. The writ was 
finally granted, but not on the constitutional issue. A tech- 
nical error of the city clerk invalidated the election, so the 
Court held, although the councilman was not 

M ^_ ^ °^, ^ returned to the seat, his term having expired 
of the Recall. . . . . ' . . . * . * . 

in the meantime. A decision rendered in the 

lower court on an injunction suit, by which it was sought to 
prevent the election, passed on the constitutionality of the 
recall, declaring that it was entirely valid. Whatever the 
theoretical disadvantages of the recall, or whatever drawbacks 
may ultimately develop in more extended practice, certainly it 
conforms to the logic of good business administration. No 
set of stockholders or owners of an important business enter- 
prise would ever put a manager in absolute power with no 
means of deposing him, if he should prove unsatisfactory. 
Neither do business men choose a manager for a stated term 
of years with the expectation of replacing him with somebody 
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else just about the time he has learned to be most useful to 
the enterprise. Why should not the simple logical rule of the 
corporations be applied to the municipality — let the people 
select their officers for an indefinite term, reserving always 
the power of recall ? By this plan, the efficient man con- 
tinues with the work, and the inefficient or unfaithful is soon 
eliminated. 

The recent political experience of the League, while in no 
sense unique, may not be without interest to these engaged in 
similar lines of work in other cities. The office of street 
superintendent, which under the old spoils regime enjoyed the 
largest patronage of any position in the city government, fell 
into the hands of a shrewd political worker, who used it to 
build up a strong personal machine. In the rapidly growing 
city a large amount of public work was in progress ; and a 
triangular agreement between a ring of contractors, the super- 
intendent and his cohorts, and the machine politicians — in a 
city overwhelmingly Republican — was profitable in every direc- 
tion and seemingly invincible. The Municipal 
League and the Grand Jury of the county 
each protested against this arrangement, on 
the score of economy and common honesty, but the city Repub- 
lican Convention, which was under the street superintendent's 
control, renominated him by a two-thirds majority. The 
League then appealed to the Democratic Convention, where 
the nomination of a weak candidate was slated, urging that a 
competent man be nominated. The change was made at the 
eleventh hour, and the issue was thus fairly joined. 

At the same time, the League had been carrying on a quiet 
campaign to secure the joint nomination by both parties of a 
carefully selected body of men as a non-partisan school-board. 
The revised charter called for the election of seven, all at 
large, instead of one from each of the wards ; and it became 
evident that unless some understanding was reached between 
the parties the board would be all of one party and probably 
partisan in its attitude toward the schools. A convention of 
ioo business men was called at the Chamber of Commerce, 
and seven citizens of the best type were induced, against their 
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wishes, to accept places on the board, provided the nomina- 
tions were non-partisan. The leaders in both parties had 
agreed to this arrangement. But when the Republican Con- 
vention, dominated by the street superintendent, heard the 
proposition, they howled it down with scorn, and nominated 
seven men, who, whatever their merit as partisans, were, with 
one exception, practically unknown as citizens. The League 
then took its ticket to the Democratic Convention, where it was 
nominated by a unanimous vote. 

A determined campaign was then entered upon by the 
organization to elect the non-partisan school-board and the 
Democratic street superintendent. We opened headquarters, 
secured an experienced campaign manager, and a large corps 
of workers, and went to work. An organization was formed 
in every precinct, and several hundred of the best men in the 
city gave time and effort to the campaign. We had the sup- 
port of all the newspapers of the city on the non-partisan 
school-board, and of all except one in the street superintendent 
fight. The result exceeded the fondest hopes of our managers. 
A normal Republican majority of 12,000 was transferred, in the 
case of the street superintendent, to a Democratic majority of 
9,600, and in the case of the non-partisan school-board, to 
3,000. It was a furious campaign, full of savage personal 
attacks on the League's officers, libel suits, grand jury indict- 
ments, and dramatic incidents of all kinds, but the outcome 
was infinitely gratifying in the changed attitude of office- 
holders and political leaders toward the League. 

The pole-and-wire plan which the League caused to be 

adopted in Los Angeles, may be practicable for use in other 

cities of moderate size where complete exclu- 

8 sion of this nuisance cannot be accomplished. 

As this plan was adopted only a few months 

ago, and as it is being contested by the companies and may go 

into the courts, it is presented here merely as an experiment, 

the real value of which has not yet been established. The city 

has now seven miles of streets entirely free from poles except 

those of the trolley, and the latter are reduced to a minimum 

by attaching the guy-wires direct to the buildings. The council 
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recently passed an ordinance decreeing that two miles of con- 
duit should be constructed each year, fixing the date when the 
annual selection of streets should be made. A month prior to 
that date, proposals were to be received from streets desiring 
conduits, setting forth the improvements that the property- 
owners were prepared to make if the conduit should be granted 
to them. The first proposals received under this plan were for 
the boulevarding of two miles of residence streets, with shade 
trees, wide parkways, macadamizing, sidewalking, putting in 
ornamental electric lights, etc., in return for the privilege of the 
removal of poles and wires. I should perhaps explain that this 
nuisance is especially bad in Los Angeles, as the city has few 
alleys and has competing telephone companies and the extra- 
ordinary service of one telephone to every five people. No 
other city in the Union has half that number. 

The outcome of this experiment is indeterminate as yet, for 
the companies have not come to an agreement as to what their 
policy will be when their limit of time ends. Some of them 
wish to construct the conduits, others propose to fight it out 
in the courts. If the ordinance is contested, however, in its 
present form, another will be passed increasing the present con- 
duit area under a plan already tested and found invulnerable, 
and the area covered will be considerable more than two miles 
per annum. With this alternative before them, the companies 
may soon be willing to come to terms. 

When the amendment to the charter limiting street-railway 

franchises to twenty-one years was proposed, Mr. Huntington, 

who owns the Los Angeles roads, announced 

that he would make no further additions to his 

* lines. The amendment carried, however, and 

several franchises have already been asked and granted, and 

more are presently to follow. The franchises of the general 

system have thirty-five years more to run. Agitation is active 

for a municipal gas plant, the Mayor having recommended it 

and several council men declared in its favor. A bill passed the 

last Legislature allowing streets in cities to form assessment 

districts to put in special lighting systems, and one street has 

an artistic and beautiful set of posts over a mile and a half in 
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length already in place. Three others are to follow suit ; and 
when that work is completed, Los Angeles will be the most 
beautifully lighted city in the Union. 

I have endeavored to indicate in this brief compass the prin- 
cipal points of improvement in the city of Los Angeles that 
would possess the greatest interest for students of municipal 
problems. It is, for the most part, a record of experiment and 
of work that is merely well begun, and in that sense perhaps 
half done. But to us who are there on the ground, there is so 
much remaining to be accomplished before we can offer Los 
Angeles as an example to other cities that we have no heart as 
yet for boasting or self-gratification. If the same rate of pro- 
gression can be continued for the next four years that has been 
maintained in the past, and the almost universal interest taken 
now by the people of the city in its affairs affords good ground 
for hope, it may then be our privilege to present to you com- 
pleted results of more practical value. 



Municipal Affairs in Colorado 

By J. WARNER MILLS, Denver 
Member of the Pint Charter Convention, 1903 

Last Tuesday (April 4) elections were held in all the cities 
and towns of the state, except Denver and a few places still 
existing under old territorial charters. The results of these 
elections show a decided tendency toward municipal ownership 
of public utilities. Boulder approved an expenditure of $80,000 
for additions to the city water-mains, and voted down a proposi- 
tion to grant a franchise for electric lights to a private company. 
In Greeley, the sum of $250,000 was voted to improve the 
water-supply. The citizens of Gunnison approved the issue of 
bonds to the extent of $ 100,000 for water and light plants. The 
strong Republican cities of Colorado Springs and Pueblo, for 
the first time in years, turned Republican officials out of office. 
In the former city, there was a coalition of Democrats and non- 
partisans, but in the latter, the home of Gov- 
**" ernor Adams, the winners were Democrats. 

The Democrats also elected the mayor in Lead- 
ville, Greeley, Grand Junction, Durango and many other places. 
The unprecedented number of cities and towns in which the 
Republicans were defeated is probably correctly interpreted as 
the first echo of the popular disapproval of the startling results 
of the recent gubernatorial contest. The only other feature in 
these elections of special notice is the success of the women 
candidates, and especially their success as to the important and 
onerous offices of treasurer and clerk. In Colorado City, Fair- 
play, Greeley, Idaho Springs and Ouray, the treasurer is a 
woman. In Manitou, the clerk is a woman ; and in Aspen and 
Montrose a woman was chosen both for clerk and for treasurer. 

We turn now to the difficult task of picturing present mu- 
nicipal conditions in Denver, where there will be an election for 

(111) 
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sixteen aldermen in May, 1906, but no election for mayor or 
the seven supervisors until May, 1908. We be- 
Denver. gin by remarking that the municipal situation 

in Denver is very peculiar. To understand 
it, even superficially, it is necessary to get a glimpse of its 
charter and public utility corporations, and to know some- 
thing of both state and local politics. To acquire a compre- 
hensive understanding of the Denver situation, much detail 
would have to be added to the considerations just mentioned, 
and other factors taken into account, and the many heroic strug- 
gles of the people against the corporations, rehearsed. My 
purpose now is to give nothing more than a suggestive outline. 
In 1 901, the Legislature, under the high pressure of an 
enlightened public sentiment, submitted to the people a consti- 
tutional amendment, commonly known as the "Rush Amend- 
ment. " This was voted on at the state election 

A u m November 4, 1002, and was carried by a ma- 

Amendment. - -+ t a t\ w / 

jonty of 33,983. December 1, 1902, Governor 

Orman issued his proclamation declaring it duly adopted as a 

part of the state Constitution. The especially noticeable features 

of this amendment are the following : 

1. It wiped out the old city of Denver and the including 
part of the county of Arapahoe, and merged and consolidated 
these former organizations into a new and unique corporation 
called the City and County of Denver, with but one set of 
public officials. 

2. It gave the voters of the city and county of Denver the 
right to elect twenty-one members of a charter convention to 
frame a charter, which should be the fundamental law, when 
approved by the vote of the people. 

3. It gave full expression to the principle of the initiative 
and referendum as applied to the framing or amendment of 
successive charters, and to ordinances of the city and county 
of Denver, by its own voters, without any legislative permit, 
interference or approval. 

4. It required all franchises to be approved by a vote of the 
people before they became effective. 

5. It required the school districts within the limits of the 
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city and county of Denver, to be consolidated and merged into 
a single district, to be called School District No. i. 

6. It permitted cities of the first and second class in the 
state, — that is, cities having a population exceeding 2,000, — to 
avail themselves of its provisions. 

This important amendment was added to our state Constitu- 
tion as "Article XX.' ' 

The Denver public service corporations were naturally op- 
posed to the whole plan of government outlined in Article XX, 
but they were especially excited and incensed by the provision 
requiring all future franchises to be approved by a popular vote. 
They labored in vain, however, both before the legislature and 
the people, and were finally brought face to face with the inevi- 
table. They employed the most distinguished legal talent to 
assail the validity of Article XX, as a part of the state Constitu- 
tion. Various technicalities were seized upon, but the Supreme 
Court, February 27, 1903, sustained the validity of the 
amendment. 

The next corporate move appeared in the campaign to elect 
members of the first charter convention. About forty civic 
societies united in nominating a ticket that was 
First Charter elected over the corporation ticket, June 2, 
nven on. 1903. The members of this convention were 

well abreast of the trend of municipal affairs, and especially 
understood the '• Municipal Program," and were in full sym- 
pathy with the rising tide of municipal ownership. The result 
of their work, lasting from June 9 to August 1, 1903, was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people on September 2, 1903. It was a 
people's charter. It drew the fire of the corporations, and with 
their " barrel* ' opened, the ballot-box was so criminally stuffed 
that the people were prevented from enjoying the charter of 
their choice, and, by methods now familiar to the world, it was 
counted out. The same methods enabled the corporations, 
December 8, 1903, to elect the members of the second charter 
convention. This convention was in session from December 15, 
1903, to February 6, 1904. Its work was a charter highly pleas- 
ing to the corporations, but distasteful to the people. Again, 
the methods of the corporations prevailed, and as a result of 
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the election of March 29, 1904, this charter was declared to have 
received a majority of the votes. The machinery created by the 
charter had, of course, to be kept in the hands of the Utility 
Trust. The Democratic machine, long a corporation captive, 
put out Robert W. Speer as a candidate for mayor. The 
Republican candidate was John W. Springer. But the cor- 
porations were able to control, not only a Democratic machine* 
but a Republican machine as well. They drew Governor Pea- 
body to their aid, and his machine connived at the defeat of 
Springer, and secretly planned the election of Speer. Through 
flagrant election frauds and rank corruption, May 17, 1904, 
Springer was counted out, and Speer and all his ticket were 
counted in. They are now the de facto officers of the city and 
county of Denver. 

The recent gubernatorial contest developed ample evidence 
to show the rottenness and corruption of these several charter 
elections to which I have referred, and especially the election 
at which Speer was made to triumph over Springer. Mr. 
Springer and others of his ticket filed contests in the county 
court, but these contests were subsequently dismissed, and Mr. 
Springer publicly stated, over his own signature, that W. G. 
Evans, head of the Utility Corporations, had warned him that 
unless he withdrew his contest, all their concentrated power 
would be turned to the destruction of the banking corporations 
with which he, Springer, was connected, and that he was thus 
coerced into dismissing his contest. 

This Utility Trust and its allies, in my judg- 
Utility Trust. ment, are chiefly responsible for all the corrup- 
tion and ballot-box stuffing that for years has 
disgraced this fair and prosperous city. 

At the recent state election, with a full line of presidential 
and state candidates on both the leading tickets, it was impos- 
sible for the Denver "Utilities" to employ the usual corrupt 
methods through their democratic machine on behalf of the 
state Republican-Peabody ticket. They were themselves fore- 
most among the Peabody forces, and there is little room to 
doubt that they had in the spring pledged Speer, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, and his cohorts, to aid Governor 
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Peabody in the fall, for the latter's treachery to Springer in the 
Denver May election. This corporation bargaining was openly 
charged in the state Democratic convention that nominated 
Governor Adams, and Mayor Speer was there openly thrown 
upon the spits and made to understand that he and his followers 
were under suspicion, and that the eyes of all the Democrats of 
the state were upon them. Thus he was watched, and for this 
reason alone he was unable to deliver, and the Utility corpora- 
tions were unable to commit their usual election crimes. In 
this wise it happened, and in no other wise, that in the election 
of 1904, these Denver Utility corporations had a chance to rest 

and to pose and to be good. But not so their 
J**Zy?" * Democratic machine. It was an educated 

machine, and every member could show a 
diploma from the corrupting "Utilities." It had work before 
it, and set about to do it. Its task was to dispel the suspicion 
and odium resting upon Mayor Speer and his self-styled 
"savages," as they chose to call themselves, and to make the 
local machine "solid" with the state Democratic party and its 
leaders. Comparatively speaking, they applied, in a very 
modest way, the refined "Utility" methods to the election of 
the Democratic ticket. But not because of the fraud of this 
machine, but in spite of it, Governor Adams was elected and 
triumphed over Peabody. The Utility corporations, however, 
needed Peabody to help them secure new franchises to take the 
place of those soon to expire. Their contract was with Pea- 
body and not with Adams. Accordingly, they conceived and 
executed the brilliant stunt of posing as the people's avenger 
of election crimes. They had Peabody file a contest against 
Governor Adams. They knew exactly what Denver precincts 
to challenge and what ballot-boxes to open, in order to send to 
jail their own dupes and tools and partners in crime. This 
they did, with hands as willing as if they had been the un- 
stained hands of angels. Ingratitude was no barrier, especially 
when they could pose before the people as moral reformers, 
and thus curry favor, and at the same time discipline and 
punish their late tools and confederates for daring to use their 
secret knowledge of "Utility" methods to defeat the " Utility" 
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candidate for governor. They but slightly veiled their identity 
and movements by uniting with the mine-owners and smelter 
and coal trusts. It was easy for them to take advantage of the 
moral wave sweeping over the city and state, and this they did, 
and through their employed attorneys and clackers, they were 
the noisiest declaimers against election frauds and ballot-box 
stuffing to be found in the state. They became the chief 
sponsors for the Peabody contest, that resulted in the infamy 
of unseating Governor Adams, — who was elected by several 
thousand majority, after a proper " shoring " up of all the legal 
votes of the state, and wholly eliminating both the Democratic 
frauds in Denver and the Republican frauds in Huerfano, Las 
Animas and Pueblo counties. 

In this connection, it is only necessary to recall that in the 
joint session of the two houses, there was a Republican 
majority of thirty-five. Yet the Peabody evidence was so 
wholly insufficient to wipe out a majority in the state of over 
10,000 votes for Governor Adams, that twenty-two Republicans 
gigged back and refused to be bound and gagged into com- 
mitting the " Utilities' " latest plotted crime, of openly stealing 
a gubernatorial election, both in the face of the official returns 
and in the face of the proofs upon the contest. They became 
so desperate, however, to have the crime committed, that they 
finally required Governor Peabody, as if he were a mere 
jumping-jack contestant, to execute and put in escrow his 
written resignation, — which they personally vouched would be 
filed with the Secretary of State within twenty-four hours from 
the very minute that enough of these twenty-two recalcitrants 
voted with their willing tools to nominally sustain Governor 
Peabody in his contest and to unseat Governor Adams. The 
real English of this deal, was, however, that the Peabody con- 
test was not sustained and that Peabody was not entitled to sit 
as Governor, yet he was conceived to be a convenient and 
pliable conduit, through which the governorship might, by the 
latest Utility "ethics," be passed along to 

* «» ^ 7, the Republican Lieutenant - Governor, Tesse 
of McDonald. .. ~ . , , . ... „ , J 

McDonald, and the trick be called a "scoop, 

and not a crime. And so baited, the hook caught all the slippery 
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fish at which it was thrown, and by a vote of 55 to 41, on the 
1 6th day of March, 1905, the Utilities' newest, latest and 
basest crime was finally committed. While the world may 
wonder and may be staggered, that a great state could be 
brought into such unparalleled disgrace, — still, let it not be 
forgotten that an aroused and awakened Colorado conscience 
will gratefully remember the particular Republicans who could 
not be coerced, cajoled or " trafficked " into the commission of 
this infamous offence. And let it also be remembered that this 
quickened conscience will, in its own good time and in its own 
peculiar way, right this and other stinging wrongs, long suf- 
fered by the people, at the hands of the rough-riding cor- 
porations. Such a disgraceful termination of a gubernatorial 
contest could never have occurred but for the impurity of the 
corporation forces that boldly "jobbed" it through the Legis- 
lature. And this impurity was a putrid mixture of the Denver 
Utility Corporations with the mine-owner, smelter and coal 
trusts. Every man sent to jail, or who has fled the state, could 
well stand in the high court of heaven, or indeed, in any fair 
court on earth, and openly confess himself an election crook 
and criminal, and still earnestly protest in injured innocence, 
that he, a mere dupe and under-study of the Denver Utility 
school of ballot-box stuffing, corruption and fraud, should alone 
appear and plead before an indignant and outraged public 
opinion, upon the complaint of his Utility instructor, master 
and lord, while such instructor, lord and master, escapes 
scot-free. 

I have rehearsed in a general way these several charter and 
state election matters to make clear the present status of muni- 
cipal affairs in Denver. The masses of our people are still 
shocked by the magnitude and atrocity of the election frauds, 
to which they now know they have, for these many years, been 
the devoted dupes and victims. They are just beginning to 
come out of their stupor and into full possession 
enver Q £ tne j r senses . They do not yet fully compre- 

A - 1 *^ hend that the Utility Trust and allied corpora- 

tions are the responsible source of these mon- 
strous crimes, and that the late wave of legislative and judicial 
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investigation has been a mock-heroic, band-stand affair of their 
own corporate creation ; in short, a tremendous farce and bunco. 

There is no attempt, under existing conditions, to use the 
initiative and referendum machinery, either of the twentieth 
article or of the charter, under which we are supposed to be 
living. Those thoughtful and progressive citizens who would 
take an interest in proposing municipal measures for approval 
or rejection, feel that the election atmosphere is still poisoned 
and stifling, and will remain so as long as the head and front of 
our election offending is aggressive and arrogant and free, and 
possessed of the supreme ability to criminally deceive and defeat 
the people and still remain immune from all punishment. 

The city council, using the political machinery offered it by 
the Utility corporations, succeeded last fall in securing the neces- 
sary petition to submit to the voters at the November election, 
a proposition to extend the term of office of the aldermen from 
two years to four years. But, as above mentioned, the Utility 
corporations did not run the election in Denver in November as 
on all other occasions, and this proposition was defeated by a 
vote of 22,457 against it, to 7,008 votes in its favor. The Tram- 
way Company circulated petitions last fall, and had them suf- 
ficiently signed to be submitted to a vote of the people, allowing 
that company, during certain hours, to carry coal through the 
streets of the city. Inquiries at the office of the clerk, both at 
the city hall and at the court-house, give us the information 
that none of these Tramway petitions have ever been filed with 
the officials of the city, and the proposition was not submitted 
at the last November election. It is only in the ken of the 
Utility Trust to know when this initiative measure is to be 
brought into further light. 

In my judgment it is all pretence and sham to claim that the 

late gubernational contest has given any effective aid to honest 

elections in Denver, or in the state. The real 

ones fight for honest elections has still to be made 

and to be led by the " Honest Election League," 

or by some other equally worthy organization that believes in 

honest elections. Until that fight is successfully made there is 

little hope for municipal affairs in Denver. 
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All the important franchises of the principal Denver Utility 
Companies, — the Water Company the Tramway Company, the 
Gas and Electric Company and the Telephone Company, — ex- 
pire within the next five years ; and millions upon millions of 
dollars are at stake in the herculean effort, already begun by 
these gigantic corporations, to Ex their tentacles upon the quiver- 
ing municipal flesh of this city for an indefinite period in the 
future. If they succeed in this supreme effort we deserve our 
fate, and we are dupes and slaves. There is no time to lose if 
the battle is to be won. Inspired by the recent success at 
Chicago, organization should begin at once. The franchise 
graft must go, the people are supreme, and the municipal owner- 
ship of all our public utilities is the great and grand and im- 
mediate thing for our people to achieve. 



Minneapolis Municipal Conditions 

By STILES P. JONES, 
Secretary Minneapolis Municipal Voters League 

With a mayor of high municipal ideals, thoroughly trained 
to his duties by extensive experience in city affairs, and actuated 
by a desire to give his community genuinely devoted public ser- 
vice ; a city council of excellent personnel and intentions in 
the main, and held to its duty by an alert, vigilant organization 
of public-spirited citizens enlisted for a permanent campaign 
against municipal dishonesty and incompetency; and, finally, 
a community responsive to the new movement for civic better- 
ment, Minneapolis is today facing a day of better things mu- 
nicipally. The trend is distinctly upward. 

Naturally, the election of Mr. D. P. Jones as mayor last fall 
was the chief political event of the campaign, and, from the 
standpoint of the well-wisher of clean, whole- 
e e on some city administration, the chief triumph, 

too. It has always been held as a political 
axiom in Minneapolis that no man standing for what Jones does 
in a municipal way, and with his social antecedents, can be 
elected mayor of Minneapolis. Mr. Jones shattered this tradi- 
tion, and he is now busily engaged in "making good " with his 
theories of local administration. 

Mayor Jones' campaign was a most unique one in its way. 
The regular nominee of the Republican party, he owes his elec- 
tion to no party. A representative of the business and so-called 
silk-stocking element in the city, he owes no political obligation 
to either for the result. Bitterly opposed by various powerful 
elements in his party, assailed by labor leaders as a foe of 
organized labor, the saloon, gambling and " seamy" elements 
of the city all on his neck, and, finally, fought viciously by the 
machinery of the Republican state organization, Mr. Jones yet 

(120) 
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won out, and against a candidate intrenched in office, popular 
with business interests and the masses alike and backed by a 
big administration "barrel." 

How did he do it? Through the combination of a winning 
and confidence-inspiring personality and the force of an ideal. 
He resolutely went straight to the people with 
How He Won. his theme — businesslike efficiency in the con- 
duct of city affairs, the least possible mixture of 
politics in the same, a clean city morally, effective regulation of 
the saloon and the other municipal evils, and thorough pro- 
tection of the home. 

Strange as it may seem, it was the working men of Minne- 
apolis who won the day for Mr. Jones. The well-to-do and 
strongly Republican wards, including his own, the aristocratic 
Fifth, all of which were expected to roll up tremendous majori- 
ties for him, failed him in a very unexpected fashion. Equally 
unexpectedly, the laboring men's wards, where the Democratic 
majorities loom up large and impressively on election day, stood 
by him. It was the notable falling off in the Democratic majori- 
ties in these districts that carried him through. He comes 
nearer, probably, to being an executive untrammeled by obliga- 
tions to party than any other mayor in the city's history. 

The mayor of Minneapolis has large powers within the scope 
of his official action. He is alone responsible for the enforce- 
ment of law and order in the city, and he has large influence in 
shaping the moral conditions within the com- 

e <Hjrer8 munity. As head of the police department, he 

' is all-powerful in the enforcement of ordinances 
and regulations governing the saloon and the gambling and 
social evils. He can revoke saloon licenses for cause without 
the cooperation of the courts. He can suppress public gam- 
bling absolutely. He can segregate, or regulate in his own way, 
or drive out of the city, disorderly houses. He is a power unto 
himself in all these departments, and an executive with purpose 
and initiative and aggressiveness can do much to impress his 
individuality upon his community. His opportunities for prac- 
tical discouragement of vice and encouragement of proper 
municipal standards are great. 
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Mayor Jones' inaugural utterance was a model of frank and 
direct speech, and a clear index of his policy and purpose. 
Contrary to the usual custom, it was wholly devoid of plati- 
tudes. He went right to the core of the pending municipal 
issues. He made it plain that he saw clearly where bis duty 
lay and that he purposed to do it fearlessly and without reck of 
where it landed him, personally or politically. Some of his 
predecessors have recognized in their inaugurals the justness 
of the civil service cause, admitting that it was a fine thing and 
ought to be put into effect, and then turned around and ignored 
it utterly. Mr. Jones commended the spirit and purpose of this 
reform most heartily, and then promptly put it in effect in the 
police department up to the limit of his powers. He declared 
his purpose to lay the foundation of civil service reform during 
his administration, and he is doing it. 

In making his appointments, Mr. Jones has practically elimi- 
nated partisan influences and appeals. All citizens, irrespective 
of their party affiliations, have equal opportunities for appoint- 
ment and promotion. 

His first appointment was a Democratic chief of police, a 
detective officer of long service and excellent record in the de- 
partment, who held the same position under a 
Chief of Police, former mayor. His other appointments have 
been in nearly every case of the same sort — 
based on merit alone. Superannuated officers have been changed 
to positions of minor responsibility and their places filled by 
young and active men of proved worth. The drones have been 
dismissed. The spirit of reform and reorganization has gone 
right down the line. The results are shown in a vastly improved 
police service, with every man's future depending alone upon 
the character of his performance. 

When Mayor Jones took office on the first of January, 1905, 

he was not wholly a novice in municipal affairs. He had had 

the practical experience of six years as a mem- 

yor Jones ^ ef q j t ^ e c j tv counc ji f j n which connection, as 

^^ ' its president, he became acting mayor during 

the five months following Mayor Ames' exposure and flight 
from the city in 1902. During that period Mr. Jones laid, in a 
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measure, the foundation for the policies which resulted in his 
election to the office of mayor, and which, during the past three 
months, he has been slowly developing. Although the time has 
been too short for anything more than partial results, some 
things have been accomplished that have elevated municipal 
standards appreciably and have gone far toward overturning 
the political system of years — a system that is the cause and 
the continuing inspiration of most, if not all, of the abuses in 
local administrative government He has secured substantial 
results along the line of divorcement of any partnership, actual 
or implied, between the administration and the criminal and 
semi - criminal classes. He has placed the police force on as 
nearly a civil service basis as is possible without new legislation. 
Moral qualifications, physical fitness and a fair degree of mental 
equipment have been made the prerequisites to appointment, 
political backing being taken into account only incidentally. A 
man's politics is not brought into consideration of his case 
except so far as the nature of his endorsements reveals it. An 
age limit, not wholly arbitrary, but governed by considerations 
of health, character, previous police experience and general in. 
telligence, has been established. Responsibility for results is 
placed directly on the chief and the precinct captains, who are 
given to understand that they are answerable to the mayor and 
not to any political boss. Something akin to military discipline 
is enforced, with an effect on the morale of the force already 
quite noticeable. Men are removed or transferred not only as a 
punishment for dereliction of duty in its relation to the service 
they owe the public, but for the effect of the example on their 
associates. Anything like collusion with the criminal or vicious 
classes, even if its purpose be to serve the cause of justice, is 
discouraged. 

Mayor Jones has also achieved distinct results in the direc- 
tion of control of the three elements in every municipality that 

make for demoralization — the unrestricted sa- 
e oncy j OQn t ra fg c> t h e social evil and the gambling 

nuisance. Without attempting the impracticable 
or the impossible, Mr. Jones has worked along the lines of 
abating whatever develops in connection with either of the three 
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evils specified to the condition of a nuisance. In regulating the 
liquor traffic, he has secured in a large degree the cooperation 
of the better class of saloon-keepers, and of the. brewers, who 
are behind many of the saloons. The midnight closing ordinance 
is strictly enforced, and violations of it are promptly punished. 

The Sunday saloon is, unfortunately, still with us, but its 
power for evil is being reduced to the minimum through an 
aggressive policy of holding the individual saloon-keeper to 
strict accountability for the observance of an 
Tneoun y unusual degree of order and decorum on his 

premises on that day. Any failure to come up 
to the mayor's standard is punished by the summary closing of 
the saloon for one or more Sundays. This is a powerful club in 
the hands of the executive to enforce his demands, as Sunday is 
the most profitable day of the week for the saloon, in many 
cases being actually necessary to existence. Indeed, suppress 
effectually the Sunday saloon and, undoubtedly, not less than 
one hundred of the present four hundred saloons in Minneapolis 
would have to go out of business. 

Mr. Jones is instinctively an enemy of the Sunday saloon. 
He realizes that at the best it is a pernicious evil in the com- 
munity, and he would speed the day when every liquor estab- 
lishment in the city is closed tight upon the Sabbath. Public 
sentiment in Minneapolis, however, has not reached the stage 
where, in his belief, absolute closing of the saloons on Sunday 
is practicable without a material increase in the police force. 
Under the conditions as they exist, and without any urgent 
demand for Sunday closing, or assurance of cooperation and 
support by the public in such action, he believes that he is in 
line to accomplish more actual good in the community than by 
insistence upon a more drastic program. 

Mayor Jones, as Alderman Jones, was the father of the pres- 
ent wine-room ordinance. This measure has been practically 
ignored during the three administrations that 
Wine-Room ^ave f n owe d jt s passage. Its purpose is to 
Ordinance. minimize the evils of the association of women 

and the saloon. During his previous administration as acting 
mayor, Mr. Jones put some whole-hearted effort behind this 
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ordinance, and got excellent results. The succeeding adminis- 
tration lapsed back into the former complacent attitude toward 
this evil, and the wine-room came back into its own again. 
Now, for a second time, the war is on. The saloon resorts 
where women congregate have been put under rigid surveil- 
lance, and the penalty of Sunday closing or, in aggravated 
cases, the revocation of the saloon license is clapped on where 
such measures are warranted. A complete divorcement of 
women and the saloon is the end the mayor is aiming at. 

There is no public gambling in Minneapolis under the pres- 
ent administration, a condition of affairs peculiar alone to the 
Jones rule. The present mayor has no toleration for the time- 
honored fallacy that public gambling is a business necessity to 
a prosperous city community. He held the lid down tight 
throughout his previous administration, turning a deaf ear 
always to the frantic appeals of the gamblers and their political 
and business friends, and he has announced his intention to 
continue the same policy during his present administration. 
Every possible influence has been brought to bear upon him to 
amend his policy in the direction of liberality, but in vain. 
Under his former rule, driven to desperate straits, the gambling 
ilk, after vainly trying to induce him to strike hands with them 
in a deal by which, in return for concessions, they would 
cooperate with the police department to suppress crime and 
apprehend criminals, turned their talents to the actual encour- 
agement and instigation of crime. A series of 
Gambling. bold porch-climbing and hold-up efforts fol- 

lowed, and the hue and cry was sent out that 
the police department was helpless to control the criminal ele- 
ment alone. Jones' church deacon chief of police, keen and 
resourceful, kept the situation well in hand, however, and the 
scare soon subsided. The gambling crowd is now very restive 
again and pulling hard against the administration bit. It will 
be interesting to see if they take the same means as before to 
discredit it with the community. At intervals certain of them 
have made overtures to the mayor for favors, on the plea that 
it is better to have a few places run " right " than open the way 
for all manner of underground games, the sure result, they 
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allege, under any other system. These proposals have met 
with no encouragement. It is the mayor's purpose to remove 
open temptation as far as possible from the paths of those 
among whom the vice of gambling works damage. 

Slot machines and devices of that character have also been 
put under the ban. These devices were filching enormous 
sums daily from the unwary public, and rapidly making fortunes 
for many of their owners. They were doing as much, too, in 
their own way to demoralize the community as the other more 
flagrant forms of gambling. 

The social evil, which ran rampant during the two previous 
administrations and constituted perhaps the most pronounced 
influence for evil in the community, is now 
The Social under rigid control. Segregation and close sur- 

veillance is the mayor's plan of dealing with 
this problem. Upon his induction into office he found the 
down-town business district, including one of the best business 
streets in the city, honeycombed with disorderly houses, all 
plying their trade with a boldness and effrontery born of a per- 
fect understanding of their security. 

Mayor Jones met this situation promptly and effectually. 
The resorts in the business district were closed forthwith and 
the proprietors told to move into the regular red-light section 
or get out of the city. Some did the one thing, some the 
other ; but the results left the business district free of this form 
of vice, while the evil in all its aspects has been greatly 
lessened. Public solicitation is already almost unknown, and 
the streets are becoming more and more safe for respectable 
women whose occupations make it necessary for them to be in 
the business streets after nightfall. Old-timers declare, indeed, 
that they have never known the city to be so quiet nights as now. 

Of course, the classes of business that profit by " wide open " 
municipal conditions bewail the situation most pathetically. 
They declare that the town is all shot to pieces — business and 
u money going to St. Paul and the grass getting 

r a- ?" 0pen ready to sprout in the streets. It is almost 

unnecessary to explain that the kind of money 
that is going to St. Paul is what is familiarly known as "dirty" 
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money, and the mayor, in reply to the criticism, insists that 
St. Paul is welcome to it. It has ever been a favorite argument 
with this folk in Minneapolis that the city must not try to set 
any higher municipal standard than its neighbor down the 
river. The sure result of such a policy, they aver, will be that 
large amounts of money that ought to be kept at home will 
inevitably be spent in St. Paul, to the dire confusion of 
Minneapolis business interests. 

One of the strong supports upon which Mayor Jones relies 
in carrying out his policies is the cooperation of citizens of all 
classes in abating the respective nuisances that come closest to 
them. Does a complaint come in that a certain saloon is con- 
ducted in a disorderly manner, the citizen or citizens making 
such complaint are asked to lend all possible aid, not only to 
secure the facts necessary for the punishment of the offender, 
but to come out in the open and stand for the general reform 
of such conditions. Is there a charge that a disorderly house 
is operating in a forbidden district, the work of making a case 
against it is not wholly left to the police or detective force, but 
the citizens directly affected are expected to do all in their 
power to support the administration in abating the nuisance 
and making its repetition in that particular neighborhood 
impossible. If prominent citizens come with a request that 
certain favors be extended to the gambling fraternity, they are 
asked if they are willing to publicly share with the mayor the 
responsibility for such arrangement. In other words, moral 
support of the mayor in his attempt to better municipal condi- 
tions is supplemented by practical cooperation with his efforts. 

With his administration less than four months old, the 

mayor is already the subject of considerable adverse criticism 

from certain quarters. He has made bitter 

™ enemies by his forceful policy of municipal 

regeneration, and they are of the kind that fight 
hard. Who are they ? In large measure the saloon crowd, 
whom he sought to compel to choose ways of decency in the 
conduct of their business ; the gambling fraternity, whom he 
has cut off from their time-honored privilege of preying upon 
the community ; the business and property interests that fatten 
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on the tainted money of the disorderly house ; the owners and 
proprietors of the slot machines ; the noisily insistent crowd 
of curbstone croakers, who profess to believe that wide-open- 
ness is the only good business policy ; the irresponsible element 
generally who resent all regulation of municipal vice. 

Unfortunately, the above elements make a pretty powerful 
combination politically, and it is equally unfortunate that they 
are the fellows who are sure to be perniciously active when the 
next municipal campaign comes around. Already they are 
crying aloud that Jones shall never have a second term. They 
are in every way seeking to create the impression that he is a 
church-going fanatic, and that his administration is a closed- 
tight fanatical administration, working great injury to the city's 
business interests. 

On the other hand, there is a reverse element that is 
stoutly insisting that Jones is not going far enough in his 
scheme of saloon and vice regulation. They 
Irrecondlables. declare he is compromising with the cause of 
evil ; that he is too fair with it. They demand 
more stringent enforcement of the ordinances, and especially 
desire absolute suppression of the Sunday saloon. 

Conditions in the Minneapolis city council, somewhat unsat- 
isfactory from some important viewpoints during the past few 
years, show signs of some improvement. With a pronounced 
council form of government, Minneapolis, in safety to the larger 
interests of the public, and to assure efficient 
The City an( j i n t e iijg en t conduct of the city's important 

business affairs, should have a city council that 
embodies first-class business ability coupled with good aggres- 
sive initiative and thorough appreciation of the larger questions 
of municipal import. 

It has been unfortunate for the city's interests that it has 
not had in the past two years a council that came up to the 
full measure of this standard. There have been some questions 
of much municipal importance, both for the interests of the 
community, present and future, and as establishing a precedent 
of municipal conduct. It was unfortunate that these questions 
were in nearly every case decided wrongly, not through dishon- 
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esty in the large majority of cases, but through sheer inability 
on the part of the aldermen to look at such issues from the 
right point of view. 

The council of these two years showed itself unable to 
consider franchise questions with proper regard for the rights 
of the general public. It gave too much consideration 
to the welfare of special and corporate interests, and too little 
to the city's. It gave away in 1904, wholly without compensa- 
tion, two valuable grants to the street railway company, one 
embracing the right to lay tracks for a cross town line on Lake 
street, a fine, broad, boulevard thoroughfare, four or five miles 
in length, connecting the Mississippi river and St. Paul with 
the Minneapolis chain of lakes ; the other giving the company 
the use of certain streets in the down- town business district for 
loop purposes. 

The possession of the streets contained in these two important 
concessions gives the street railway company a tremendous strate- 
gical advantage in the city. It will not only 
Street Railway ^jj vast iy to the earning power of the system. 
Concessions. ^ ut j t p Uts ^ com p an y j n a position to keep 

out of the city any future competing traction concerns. The 
company officials realized fully the importance of these grants, 
and they handled their campaign very skilfully. The aldermen 
could see only the question from one standpoint, and that the 
street railway company's. They could or would not realize that 
they were giving away anything of value. With a small minor- 
ity protesting vainly against these betrayals of the city's inter- 
ests, and insisting upon some fair degree of compensation to 
the city for the favors granted, both measures were pushed 
through easily, one with most indecent haste, the fear evidently 
being that the people might possibly take notice and object. 

Mayor Jones, recognizing this failing in the council, per- 
formed a valuable service by calling attention in his inaugural 
address to the need of more vigilance in the future in granting 
franchises or other concessions. The city franchises, he de- 
clared, are of great intrinsic worth, and should be as carefully 
preserved and as judicially disposed of as is money raised by 
taxation. The trust in the one case was as sacred as in the other. 
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The city council of the same years also showed an excep- 
tional inability to deal in a businesslike way with contract ques- 
tions. Two large contracts for public work 
Inability of were granted in 1904, all other work of public 

council. improvement being done by day labor. Here 

again, in both cases, the council seemed to keep in view the 
interests of certain contractors rather than the city's. At this 
time, also, there was a protesting minority, but their protests 
fell on deadened ears. The experience in these cases suggests 
the undoubted wisdom of the city's system of doing its public 
work by day labor, rather than by contract. Between the evils 
of patronage and extravagance attending the day labor system 
and the inevitable graft accompanying the contract system, the 
city can better endure the former. 

In the final meeting of the year the council pulled itself 
together and adopted a really meritorious franchise ordinance, 
one granting permission for a term of thirty years to the Minne- 
sota Power and Trolley Company, a new corporation, to dis- 
tribute electric light and power to Minneapolis. According to 
local standards, this is quite a model ordinance, and with this 
precedent there is a prospect of better things coming in the 
way of franchise ordinances. 

The new ordinance provides for a graduated gross earnings 

tax of 1 to 5 per cent, a maximum charge to the city of not to 

exceed $25 per horse-power per annum for one thousand or less 

horse-powers of electric energy, or a rate of $58.50 per annum 

for arc lights on the basis of 3,650 hours per year. The present 

price paid the General Electric Company for 

ower an ^ j f same service is about $95 per lamp per year. 

- -. The new ordinance also makes a maximum rate 

Ordinance. 

considerably below the present schedule for 

light and power for private consumers. If the city chooses to 
use electric energy of the new company at the figures stated in 
the ordinance, the company is not required to pay a gross earn- 
ings tax. The city has the right of purchase of all that part of 
the plant located within the corporate limits after ten years, 
upon a basis of valuation that does not include the value of the 
franchise. 
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This ordinance is easily the most advantageous, both to the 
city and the general public, of any ever adopted by a Minneapolis 
council, and it marks a new era in dealing with the franchise 
question. The General Electric Company, which has been 
operating for years without any franchise of its own, is now an 
applicant for a franchise ordinance. Its application has been 
pending for a year and a half ; but. both the company and the 
council have dodged final action successfully up to date. 
The adoption of the Minnesota Power and Trolley Company's 
ordinance puts quite a different aspect on the situation with the 
General Electric Company. Presumably this company, which 
is a powerful local monopoly, with a strong hold on the council, 
will now have to accept an ordinance considerably more liberal 
to the city than would have been the case before. 

A firm attitude in favor of a better city morally, has been a 
notable attitude of the past council, and the same disposition 
plainly animates the new council. Tough saloon joints and low 
theaters have been discouraged ; and, upon the refusal of tbe 
Haynes administration to act in two or three notoriously bad 
cases, the council took the initiative and wiped them off the 
local map. 

Another notable accomplishment was the inauguration of an 
improved and comprehensive accounting system, to include all 
city departments. This, with the aid of a law just passed by the 
Legislature giving the State public examiner authority to check 
up the city departments, places the city's financial system for 
the first time in businesslike shape. 

The present council is an undoubted improvement over its 
predecessors. It contains a fair share of men of good general 
instincts and with some capacity for public business, but, in too 
many cases, possessing the popular failing of small devotion to 
the public interests. The council includes its 
Gray Wolves. bunch of "gray wolves," some honest incompe- 
tents, and some time- and corporation-servers. 
On the other hand, there are men there with splendid ideals of 
public service and needing only the opportunity to show their 
mettle. As for some years past, there is a notable lack of 
efficient leadership. 
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Next to the election of a reform mayor, the most important 
municipal feature of the year was the work of the Minneapolis 
Voters League. Within its jurisdiction of the city council and 
the board of county commissioners, the League unmistakably 
performed some very valuable service to the community. Its 
methods followed closely those of the Chicago Municipal Voters 
League, and in results the Minneapolis organi- 
The Municipal zat j on was q U j te as successful. The League 
Voters League. , . ^ ^ . . ° . 

^ issued four reports during the campaign, venti- 

lating thoroughly the situation in both the city and county gov- 
ernments, and letting in much light on the character and ser- 
vices of the retiring members of the two bodies and candidates 
for positions in them. The result shows a strong appreciation 
on the part of the community of the efforts of the League for 
better men and better public service. 

The result of the primary election showed that ten of eleven 
candidates for the nomination for aldermen recommended by 
the League and three of the five candidates for the nomination 
for county commissioner endorsed by the League, had been 
successful. Several aldermen, some of long service in the 
council, were defeated because the League placed their official 
records in a clear light before their constituents. 

At the final election eight out of thirteen ward and three 
out of four commissioner district candidates endorsed by the 
League at the primaries were elected. 

The results show that the people of the city approve of the 
objects of this organization, and accept its judgment as to the 
qualifications of candidates. There is abundant evidence to 
show that there are enough well-intentioned and discriminating 
voters to control the situation in nearly all of the wards and 
commissioner districts if they can be sure of obtaining, from 
some reliable, impartial and direct speaking source, the infor- 
mation necessary to enable them to make a proper choice of 
candidates. 

The results also show that the day of partisan politics in 
municipal affairs is rapidly passing, and that the people propose 
to select a dogcatcher because he is well qualified to catch dogs, 
and not because of his views on the tariff or expansion policy. 



City Government in Canada* 
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It has become a commonplace of political science that the 
concentration of population in urban centers is one of the most 
marked social phenomena of recent years. This movement has 
shown itself with varying degrees of strength in almost every 
country, and with its progress the problem of efficiently pro- 
viding for the governance and administration of urban units has 
forced itself to the front. 

In Canada this movement may be distinctly marked during 
the last three decades. The census of 1871 showed that some- 
what more than half a million Canadians had 
mo ~ mceii ~ gathered themselves together into the twenty 
towns and cities of over 5,000 population which 



the Dominion at that time contained, — slightly 
more than 13 per cent of the total population. But thirty years 
later (1901) the enumeration showed that the number of urban 
units on this basis had risen to 65, while the population therein 
contained had increased so as to form a little less than 25 per 

* The chief references used in the preparation of this paper have been : 
Census of Canada, 1901, Part I. Population. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Industries (Ontario), 190a; Part III. Municipal 

Statistics. 
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Reports of the Commission on Municipal Institutions for the Province of Ontario (1888- 

The Municipal Corporations Act of Ontario (1903) and the amending Act of 1904. 

The Growth of Municipal Institutions in Ontario, by C. R. W. Biggar, Q. C. 

The Municipal Government of Ontario, by C. C. James. (Both the foregoing are con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Report of the Ontario Bureau of Industries for 1896.) 

Bourinot, Local Government in Canada (Trans. Royal Soc. of Canada, 1887. Vol. IV. 
Sec. 2). 

Bourinot, How Canada is Governed. (Toronto : 1895.) Pp. 219-240. 

Wickett City Government in Canada (Pol. Sci. Qrt. June, 1900 : 15 : 240). 

Hodgins, The Electoral Franchise in Canada. (Canada, Encyclopedia. Vol. V.) 
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cent of the whole. In other words, the urban population of 
Canada, despite the influx into the agricultural regions of the 
Northwest, has almost doubled its relative strength during the 
last three decades.* 

This growth has not been concentrated, however, in the 
larger cities, but has been distributed among the smaller cities 
and towns as well ; for during the same period the number of 
cities of over 25,000 population has increased only from 6 to io, 
while the proportion of the total population which these con- 
tain has risen only from 8 to 16 per cent. At present the 
Dominion contains only six cities of over 50,00a population and 
only two of more than 100,000. The predominantly rural 
character of the Canadian population is evidenced by the fact 
that not more than one-tenth is concentrated in cities of any 
considerable size. This contrasts rather strangely with the 
distribution of population in the sister colony of Australia, 
where fully one-third of the people are grouped in the cities 
of over zoo, 000. In fact, the four largest cities of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth contain about as many inhabitants as the 
sixty-five urban units of Canada put together, f 

By the provisions of the British-North America Act of 1867, 
the organization of local government in Canada is vested exclu- 
sively with the provincial governments,^ and there is, in conse- 
quence, no exact conformity to any type of city 
Differences in political organization. At the same time, there 
Municipal j g a nearer approach to uniformity than among 

tteSSrwt* ^ the citieS ° f the United States ' due to the much 
Province smaller number of supervising jurisdictions and 

to the tendency of these to follow the same 

models. In framing their general corporation laws§ and the 

♦The Canadian census classes as " urban" all that portion of the population resident in 
the "cities, towns and incorporated villages*' of the Dominion. On this basis the " urban" 
population in 1901 formed about 37 per cent of the total. Many of the " incorporated vil- 
lages," however, contain only four or five hundred inhabitants. A special classification is 
made of the population in towns and cities of more than 5,000. In these latter the proportion 
of the total was: 1871, 13.01 per cent; 1881, 16.91 percent; 1891,31.09 per cent, and in 1901, 
14.87 per cent. It will be noticed that the progress of urban concentration was slightly more 
rapid during the decade 1881-1891 than in the other two decades. 

t Census of Australia, 1901. {30-31 Vic. c. III. sec. 9a. \ 8. 

§ Ontario and Manitoba have general municipal corporation laws applying to all cities ; 
in the other provinces most of the cities have special charters, but these disclose few impor- 
tant differences. 
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special charters of particular cities, the various provinces have, 
in general, followed the model outlined in the English Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 (5-6 Will. IV. c. 76), but they have, 
in every case more or less, modified this by the introduction of 
certain features borrowed from the United States. In fact, it 
may be said that variations in the system of city government in 
the different provinces are attributable mainly to the different 
degrees of influence which American administrative ideals and 
methods have had in the different sections of the Dominion. In 
general, the Maritime Provinces and Quebec have held more 
closely to the English model, while Ontario and the Western 
provinces have been more ready to adopt distinctively Amer- 
ican features. 

Thus, for example, the cities of Canada have almost* uni- 
formly departed from the English system of allowing the council 
to select their mayor in favor of the American practice of elect- 
ing this official by popular vote. On the other 
English and hand, they have not shown any general disposi- 

American tion to f j low the i ead { American cities in 

nences on lengthening the mayor's term to more than a 
Municipal . . 

ArganiLHun single year, or m entrusting to the mayor any 

important legislative or administrative powers. 
Again, they have been influenced in many cases to depart from 
the English practice of superintending all municipal depart- 
ments through committees of the council, in favor of the com- 
mon American practice of entrusting the management of these 
to independent administrative boards. But the disposition is to 
have such boards elected by popular vote and not, as commonly 
with us, appointed by the mayor. And in the growing ten- 
dency of some of the provincial governments to assume full 
control of city police administrations, may be noticed a further 
mark of American influence. 

In view of this diversity of systems, it may be best to attempt 

an outline of the structure of city government in some one 

province, bearing in mind that while this does 

™*™ ** not apply strictly to the other six, it may very 

^^ # well serve to give a general idea of the Cana- 

• The one exception it Qnebec city, where the council still elects the mayor. 
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dian system as a whole. For this purpose Ontario would seem 
to commend itself, mainly because it is the most populous of 
the seven provinces and contains nearly as many important 
urban centers as the other six put together.* 

The position and powers of all municipal corporations in 
Ontario are derived from a general Municipal Corporations Act 
which was last revised and consolidated in 1903^ By the 
terms of thsi act, any town having a population 
The Municipal Q j x ^ >000> or more, may apply for incorporation 
0. as a city and may be given incorporation as 
such by a proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 
No special charters are granted, and in general all the fourteen 
cities of the province are equally subject to the provisions of 
the act. It is true that some provisions apply only to cities 
above a certain size, but these provisions are neither numerous 
nor of great importance. Special legislation affecting indi- 
vidual cities is not constitutionally forbidden, but the general 
disposition of the provincial authorities is against the grant of 
such legislation except in urgent cases. It can be fairly said 
that the Act provides substantially the same municipal organi- 
zation, bestows the same powers and imposes the same limita- 
tions upon all the cities of the province. 

The political framework of the Ontario city 
The Political comprises a mayor, a single municipal legisla- 

h^^T^i r«Hr ture or counc ** an< *» * n some cases, one or more 
^' administrative boards in charge of important 
municipal departments. All are elected by direct popular vote. 
The composition of the electorate is not, however, based on the 
principle of manhood franchise; a property qualification is 
exacted of voters. The Voters' List is not compiled by 
any system of registration prior to an election, but from the 
assessment rolls of the municipality. Still the qualification is 
not a high one,]; and in actual practice serves to exclude few 

* Of the sixty-five towns and cities of more than 5,000 population, thirty are situated in 
Ontario. 

t Statutes of Ontario, 3 Edw. VII. c. 19. 

X In general, the Voters' List includes, in Ontario cities, the names of all men, unmar- 
ried women and widows who possess real property to the value of $400 in freehold or lease- 
hold, and all income-earners of over the same sum per year. On the requirements in the 
other provinces, see Hodgins, The Electoral Franchise in Canada (in Canada, Encyclopedia 
Vol. V). It will be found that in all cases the municipal franchise is more conservative than 
either the provincial or federal. 
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who have any tangible interest in the city. On the other hand, 
it is believed to have distinct advantages in the way of shut- 
ting off the purchasable vote. For candidacy 
The Electorate, to office a considerably higher property quali- 
fication is exacted. Candidates for the elective 
municipal offices must possess, within the limits of the munici- 
pality, real property to the value of $1,000 in freehold or $2,000 
in leasehold. In addition, there are a number of disqualifica- 
tions enumerated in the Act, perhaps the most interesting of 
which is the exclusion from candidature of all innkeepers and 
other dealers in intoxicating liquors. 

The mayor is in all cases elected for a single year* and is 
reeligible without restriction. In practice refilec- 
The Mayor. tions are common, but the office is not usually 

held by the same individual for more than two, 
or at most three terms. It is not by any means a legal require- 
ment that a candidate for election to the office of mayor should 
have served in the municipal council ; nor is it the practice, as 
in English cities, to regard such service as an all but indis- 
pensable requisite of candidature. At the same time, contests 
for the mayoralty in the cities of Ontario are almost always 
between men who have served in the council for one or more 
terms, and long service in this latter body is regarded as one of 
the best claims in support of a candidature. The instances in 
which a citizen is elected to the office of mayor without some 
prior service in the municipal council are comparatively few. 

In the matter of mayoralty powers, Ontario cities have been 
held very closely to the English system. The mayor is the 
executive head of the municipality, and presides 
th Ma at a ^ meet ^ I1 g s °* to* council. As presiding 

* officer he can, of course, influence the tenor of 

conciliar legislation in some slight degree, but he has not right 
of veto over any of the resolutions of the council. No Cana- 
dian city has adopted the American practice of committing to 
the mayor any veto power in regard to the actions of the 
municipal council. Nor do the powers of the mayor in admin- 

* This is true not alone of Ontario cities bnt of all Canadian cities with the two excep- 
tions of Quebec and Montreal. 
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istration make up for what they lack in regard to legislation. 
The municipal budget 19 not drawn up by him, but by the 
council through one of its committees ; the control of civic 
departments rests not with him, but with the council, and is 
exercised through its various committees; and the right of 
appointment to and removal from the various civic offices is 
vested not with the mayor but with the council, and is exer- 
cised by this body usually on the recommendation of the 
appropriate committee. These committees of the council, 
moreover, are not appointed by the mayor as presiding officer, 
but by the council itself through the medium of a special com- 
mittee struck at the first meeting of the year for the specific 
purpose of making a "slate" of standing committees. As a 
rule, the mayor will be a member of one or more of the 
important standing committees, and he is usually given the 
chairmanship of at least one of them ; but his powers in con- 
nection with civic administration arise only from such member- 
ship or chairmanship, and not from his position as mayor. 
Ex-officio, the mayor is the chief magistrate of the city, and 
also a justice of the peace in and for the county in which the 
city happens to be situated; but he exercises no important 
judicial functions. The actual judicial officer of the city is a 
police magistrate, appointed by the provincial government ; 
the mayor presides in the police court only in the absence or 
incapacity of this official. 

The paramount organ of city government in Ontario is the 
municipal council, the members of which — commonly called 
aldermen — are elected three from each ward of 
e ** the city. But in cities of over 15,000 popula- 

tion, the aldermen may be elected on a general 
ticket, or in cities of over 40,000 a division into two electoral 
districts may be made and one-half the councilors elected from 
each district. This abolition of the ward system must be 
sanctioned by a popular vote in the city, and in recent years 
this has been secured in several cases. No attempt has been 
made, however, to introduce any system of "limited" or 
"cumulative" voting in these elections. 

The election of councilors (aldermen) takes place early in 
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January of each year, and the date never coincides with that of 
a federal or provincial election. In six cities of the Dominion, 
councilors are elected for terms exceeding one year. In Mon- 
treal, Quebec City, Winnipeg, Brandon and Vancouver they are 
elected for a two-year term ; in Halifax they are elected for 
three years and one-third retire annually. Nominations in On- 
tario cities must be made at least seven days prior to the date 
of the election, and the procedure is very simple; the law 
merely requires that a paper bearing the names of at least two 
qualified voters be deposited with the city clerk. There is no 
system of party primaries in any Canadian city, and while a 
candidate may, and sometimes does solicit support on party 
grounds, no regular "ticket" is placed in nomination by any 
caucus or convention representing either of the two great politi- 
cal parties. The ballot is a secret one (except in Quebec), and 
no reference is made on it to the party affiliations of any 
candidate. 

The city council meets monthly, and exercises a wide range 
of local powers. In its hands is vested practically the whole 
legislative power of the municipal corporation. 
GwTen Subject to the limitations imposed by provin- 

cial law, it may regulate by ordinances or by- 
laws any matter of local importance, and to the validity of these 
no assent on the part of the mayor is necessary. Likewise it is 
practically supreme in all matters of civic administration, pos- 
sessing, as it does, the right of drawing up and passing the 
municipal budget, the right of appointing to and removing from 
municipal offices, and the right to supervise the working of all 
the civic departments. Like its prototype, the municipal 
council of an English city, it performs most of its administra- 
tive routine through a number of standing committees ap- 
pointed at the beginning of each year. The number of these 
committees varies from city to city ; there is in general, how- 
ever, a standing committee for each separate department of 
municipal administration, e. g., Finance, Public Works, Streets, 
Parks, Waterworks, Fire Protection, Charities, etc. Early in 
each year the respective committees draw up their estimates of 
expenditure, and submit these to the Finance Committee. This 
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latter collaborates these into a municipal budget, and submits 
this to the whole council. As a rule, the council accepts it 
without important change. 

When any civic post becomes vacant, the committee within 
whose department the post falls is asked to recommend an 
appointee. Usually applications for the post are requested, 
sometimes by advertisement. After the merits of the different 
applicants have been examined the committee makes its recom- 
mendation, and this is, almost invariably, accepted by the 
council. It is of course true that committees are sometimes 
actuated by partisan considerations, but in general these latter 
play but a small part in the matter of appointments to municipal 
office. Ontario cities have no civil service regulations, and in 
no cases are the regular civic officials elected by popular vote. 
Appointments, when made, are not usually for any definite term 
but during the pleasure of the council. This gives the latter 
body the right to remove an official from office at any time, but 
in practice such removals are very rare. The officials hold their 
appointments virtually during life or good conduct, and no 
countenance is lent to the practice of removing a man from 
office in order to increase the patronage of a dominant political 
party. 

The chief civic officials are the clerk, treasurer, solicitor 
(corporation counsel), engineer, assessors and the heads of the 

various civic departments, such as waterworks, 
City Officials. parks, fire protection and the like. These latter 

may be regarded as professional and permanent 
administrators of their respective enterprises, advising the ap- 
propriate committees of the council and being in turn supervised 
and controlled by the latter. While the advice of these perma- 
nent officials on all technical matters carries due weight with 
the committees, these latter continue to control not only the 
general policy, but even the detailed administration of their 
respective departments. To this end the committees meet at 
frequent intervals, decide administrative matters within their 
jurisdiction and report their actions to the monthly meetings of 
the council for confirmation. Where a committee deems a 
matter too important for its decision, or where it fails to reach 
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any substantial agreement within itself, it may refer a question 
to the whole council without recommendation. Usually the 
council is found ready to support the action of its committees, 
yet the instances in which it fails so to do are by no means rare 
in any of the cities. There is thus a chain of responsibility from 
the employees of a department to the official in charge ; from this 
latter to the committee, and from the committee to the council. 
While the system has worked fairly well on the whole, it has the 
obvious defect of decentralizing responsibility to the people. 

In a few cases the administration of some civic departments, 
through committees of the council, has been set aside, in favor 
of administration by independent boards. While there is no 
apparent disposition to extend this to all depart- 
Admiiiistrative ments> ft h as been applied in a number of cities 
and towns to the administration of waterworks 
and municipal lighting plants with very satisfactory results. 
Such boards are, however, never appointed by the mayor, as is 
often the case in the cities of the United States, but are elected 
by popular vote to hold office usually for three years. 

Since 1897, every Ontario city of over x 00, 000 population is 
required to have a Board of Control composed of the mayor and 
four members. Toronto is the only city which comes within this 
category ; there the board is now elected by popular vote at the 
annual municipal elections. Cities of more than 45,000 and less 
than zoo, 000 population are given power to establish such boards 
by by-law of the council if they so desire. When the charter of 
Montreal was being revised a few years ago, it was proposed to 
establish a similar board for that city ; but the proposal was re* 
jected. Provision was made, however, that the finance com- 
mittee of the council should have substantially the powers of 
the Toronto board. This board of control is given the exclusive 
power of preparing the estimates for the year, of awarding all 
municipal contracts and of appointing and removing all munici- 
pal officials. But any action of the board may, at any time, 
be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the council. This growing 
partiality for the " board " system of administration shows that 
Canadians are profiting by the results of American municipal 
experience. 
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To say that party politics do not influence the conduct of 
municipal affairs in Canada would be to state what is not wholly 
warranted by the facts. In some of the larger 
4 m "Jh ? cities the annual elections are fought out with 
j^t. party lines very closely drawn. At the same 

time, there is no such use of party organization 
and machinery in municipal affairs as one finds in the cities of 
the United States. There is in Canada no such close connection 
between the municipal, provincial and federal party organiza- 
tions as exists in the United States between the municipal, state 
and national party machinery. In Canada the local organiza- 
tions are thoroughly independent in local affairs, and what they 
conceive to be their interests are not subordinated to the exigen- 
cies of provincial or federal politics. In no case can party lines 
be drawn so closely in municipal as in provincial contests ; in 
the smaller cities party considerations play very little part, and 
in the towns and lesser municipalities almost none at all. In 
general, it may be fairly said that a candidate must depend for 
election much more upon his own personal strength than upon 
any party support ; the latter cannot usually be mustered in 
sufficient force to secure the election of a weak candidate to 
municipal office. 

One result of this condition of affairs is seen in the com- 
paratively high character of the men elected to membership in 
the city council. One cannot but be impressed by the very 
considerably higher standard in Canadian as compared with 
American cities of similar size. The councilors represent the 
leading business and professional interests of the city and 
embody a high degree of amateur administrative skill. This 
must be attributed, however, not alone to the comparative 
weakness of the party system in municipal affairs but to the 
existence of a considerable property qualification for candidacy, 
to the fact that members are not paid and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, to the extensive powers exercised by the council. 
Membership is regarded worthy of the aspirations of the best 
citizens of the municipality. 

Along certain lines there has been a growing tendency in the 
direction of provincial control of municipal functions, more 
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marked, perhaps, in Ontario than in the other provinces of the 

Dominion. In this latter province it has already extended 

to complete control of police organization and 

cipal ome tQ t ^ e re g u j at j on f t h e liquor trade within 

the cities. The administration of the police 
system in every Ontario city is vested in the hands of a 
board of police commissioners. This board consists of the 
mayor of the city, the police magistrate and the judge of the 
county in which the city happens to be situated. These two 
latter are appointees of the provincial government,* hence a 
majority of the members of the board are beyond the range of 
municipal control. This board has the widest powers in the 
domain of local police administration ; it appoints the chief and 
officers of the municipal force ; removes or disciplines them at 
its pleasure ; determines the size of the force and prescribes the 
pay of all ranks ; and controls the whole organization and gov- 
ernment of the police generally. At the same time, the whole 
cost of maintaining the police service of the city must be provided 
out of the municipal treasury ; the provincial government con- 
tributes no portion, and the council has no discretion but to sup- 
ply the funds asked for by the board. Ontario has gone further 
in the direction of state control of police than has any American 
state, for the system applies to every city in the province, 
whether large or small, and the powers of the boards are equally 
absolute in all. At the same time, it is worth while noting that 
this assumption of control by representatives of the higher 
authorities has not called forth any substantial outcry against 
the provincial government for having violated the principle of 
'• municipal home rule." The system has made for economy 
and efficiency in the administration of the various civic police 
systems of the province, and there is at present no agitation for 
the restoration of municipal police control. Various degrees of 
police control by the provincial authorities has been assumed 
over the cities of Manitoba, British Columbia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. 

It has been the aim of the provincial authorities to divorce 
the administration of the liquor law from the regular municipal 
administration. To this end the whole matter of refusing or 
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granting liquor licenses and of supervising the administration 
of the liquor law is, in Ontario, entrusted to an inspector and 
board of three commissioners appointed by the provincial 
authorities for each city. The only power possessed by the 
council is that of determining the maximum number of licenses 
to be granted ; the distribution is in the hands of the commis- 
sioners. The proceeds derived from the licensing of the liquor 
trade are turned into the provincial treasury, but, after the cost 
•f administration is defrayed, a considerable percentage is 
handed back to the city. That the system has aided in restrain- 
ing the trade is evidenced by the comparatively small number 
of licenses given. In Toronto, for example, there are only 
about one hundred and fifty, or a license for about every 1,800 
people. In an American city of the same size one would find 
from five to ten times this number. In all the other provinces 
except Quebec and Nova Scotia, the Ontario system of elimi- 
nating the whole matter of liquor regulation from municipal 
control has been substantially followed, with very beneficial 
results to all concerned. 

All other departments of municipal administration are left 
with the cities. The council remains in full control of munici- 
pal works, streets, parks, fire protection and 
c^+rJi *k e supervision of the various public services. 

Under general limitations it is empowered to 
enfranchise private corporations for the provision of water, 
light, transit and other facilities. These had, as a rule, been 
granted for long terms of years — some of them are perpetual,* 
but on the whole the provincial authorities have forced the 
cities to safeguard their interests. Municipal corporations 
have been given, by provincial law, very favorable facilities for 
the expropriation and municipalization of the various public 
services. A system of arbitration is provided, and ordinarily 
the property of a private corporation can be taken over by the 
city without any appeal to the courts. Every care has, how- 
ever, been taken by the legislature to protect the properly 
acquired rights of the private corporations. 

The movement for municipal ownership of public services in 

• E. £., the franchise cf the Consumers' Gas Company in Toronto. 
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the cities of Ontario has been somewhat stronger than in the 

cities of the other provinces, but, on the whole, 
*Jjr progress has been slower in Canada than in 

Great Britain or in Australia, and somewhat 
more rapid than in United States. The municipal water- 
supply has come to be generally regarded as affording a proper 
field for civic enterprise, and at present thirteen out of the 
fourteen cities of Ontario have municipalized this service.* 
Their success in this regard is beyond doubt. Four important 
citiesf have municipalized the whole or part of their lighting 
facilities, while one other! owns a considerable amount of 
stock in a private lighting corporation. As yet only one§ 
Ontario city owns and operates its street railways, but one other 
city is at present considering a step in the same direction. || 
The municipalization of the local telephone service has been 
proposed in several cities, but an obstacle has been found in 
the fact that the long-distance lines are in the hands of private 
companies, which would, in all probability, refuse connection 
to any local municipal system. But at present the federal 
government is considering a proposal to nationalize all the 
trunk telephone lines of Canada, and if it should decide to 
adopt this proposal there is little doubt that most municipali- 
ties would at once proceed to municipalize their local service. 
The whole movement toward municipal ownership is by no 
means confined to the cities ; it is, if anything, progressing 
more rapidly in the towns and villages of the province. ** 

The fact that neither the federal nor provincial governments 
have pursued a policy of direct taxation has left this field com- 
paratively free to the municipal authorities. These latter raise 

their annual revenues through the imposition 
«, of a rate on the dollar upon the assessed 

valuation of real and personal property and 

♦The exception is Stratford. 

t These are Chatham, Kingston, Windsor and Woodstock. 

{ St. Catherines. 

| Guelph. 

| Kingston. 
••Oat of somewhat more than *y> city, town and village municipalities in the Province 
Ontario, about zoo have municipalized some one or more public services. Most of them have 
taken this step within the last ten years. 
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upon incomes.* Taxes are imposed upon the owner of real prop- 
erty and not, as in England, upon the tenant. The local im- 
provement assessment or " betterment tax" has also been 
generally used by Canadian cities. But, despite those ample 
sources of revenue, most of the cities have succeeded in rolling 
up heavy municipal debts. The fourteen cities of Ontario have 
together bonded and floating liabilities to the total amount of 
over $45,000,000, or somewhat less than $100 per capita of 
population. f While a large part of this indebtedness has been 
incurred in the construction and acquisition of public services 
and is, in consequence, largely offset by the possession of tangi- 
ble assets, and while some of the cities have accumulated 
sinking-funds as well, a good deal of it has had its origin in the 
practice of granting municipal bonuses to railways, industries, 
educational institutions, etc. A decade or more ago the perni- 
cious practice of subsidizing private enterprises had developed 
to such an extent that the provincial authorities were forced to 
place rigid restrictions upon civic powers in this direction. Be- 
fore this had been done, however, several municipalities had 
seriously crippled their resources. 

At present the financial affairs of the cities are strictly super- 
vised by the provincial authorities. A uniform system of mu- 
nicipal accounts is prescribed, and, while the auditing of these 
rests in the first instance with the municipal 
Municipal auditors, the work of these latter is supervised 

Government ^y a p rov incial board of auditors to whom regu- 

in Canada j ar re p 0rts f c i V xc finances must be submitted. 

J? u * «f A Comparing the present condition of civic 

United States. _ . , r _ 6 . . f . . , TT . , _ A 

affairs in Canada with those in the United States, 

one may mark some interesting points of difference : 

x. The absence of any movement in the direction of strength- 
ening the powers of the mayor at the expense of the council. 
Of all the various tendencies in American city government dur- 
ing the last two decades, this is, perhaps, the most well defined. 
In Canada, however, it has had no counterpart. 

• By a recent Act the area of Municipal taxation hat been considerably widened. 

t This is a larger amount per capita than that of any English city except Manchester or 
any American city except Boston. It is considerably larger than the per capita municipal in- 
debtedness in any state of the Union. 
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2. The small number of independent administrative boards 
and the continued administration of all nearly municipal 
functions through committees of the council. 

3. The selection of these boards, where they have been 
established, by popular vote instead of by mayoralty appoint- 
ment. 

4. The comparative weakness of the party system in munici- 
pal, as contrasted with provincial or federal affairs. 

5. The absence of any strong resentment on the part of the 
cities toward provincial control of municipal police, and the 
very marked increase in efficiency which has accompanied this 
assumption of control in the province of Ontario. 

6. The entire elimination from municipal control of the 
whole question of liquor regulation. 

7. The somewhat more rapid and, apparently, more success- 
ful progress of the movement for municipal ownership of public 
services. 

In general, it may be fairly said that in their endeavor to 
combine the better features of English and American municipal 
government, the cities of Canada — taking those of Ontario as 
typical — have met with substantial success. They have, in a 
considerable measure, combined English political conserva- 
tism with the progressive administrative spirit of American 
municipalities. 



The Real Cause of Municipal 
Corruption 

By Dr. JOHN B. ROBERTS, Philadelphia 

Study of municipal ills shows that their origin is corporate 
greed, fostered by the personal selfishness and indifference of 
citizens. The temper of the citizens makes the social, commer- 
cial and political atmosphere of the municipality. This state- 
ment has concrete illustration in religious communities, such as 
the Shakers, Mennonites, Zionists and Mormons. If the peo- 
ple of St. Louis, Chicago, New York or Philadelphia were as 
earnest and unselfish in patriotism and honesty as are the in- 
habitants of Zion or Salt Lake City in Dowieism or Mormon- 
ism, there would be little opportunity for pinch bills, grafting or 
fraudulent elections in those cities. 

It is claimed by many that corruption in a city is due to the 

stolid allegiance of partisan voters to national party, and that 

separation of municipal from state and national 
Stolid Partisan ^* *n» ^ ^i_- • # n 

issues is the panacea. That this is fallacious is 

eg ^ " evident from the fact that state and national 

governments are as honeycombed with corruption as city coun- 
cils. The unprejudiced observer will find the same deals, the 
same lobbies, the same bribery, the same corruption in 
Congress, in legislatures and in town councils. 

Some superficial thinkers consider the impecunious and 
ignorant voter, who is bought by campaign funds, the factor 
which is to be eliminated to insure honest elections. They be- 
lieve that cessation of political assessment of office-holders, pre- 
vention of sale of votes, and disorganization of bands of paid 
repeaters would work a political, millenium. 

Those who hold this view see only the puppets and fail to 

(148) 
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recognize the intellectual and educational strength which is 

required to effectively move them. Successful political corrup- 
tion requires acumen, strategy, mental equip- 

Ignoran ment and courage of the highest type. These 

qualities are not found in the ignorant classes, 

but are the characteristics of men of affairs. 

It is neither the love of party nor the intellectual deficiency 

of the vote-seller that permits the election frauds of the present 

day. These characteristics are not sufficient to drive the average 

citizen to spontaneous activity. 

The basic causes of corrupt politics are personal selfishness 

and indifference to the rights of others. What cares the manu- 
facturer for the economic principles of political 

« 6 , 1 ? ^ * parties, if he can succeed in having a high tariff 

Selfishness and r ' .. . , • . * „„ A 

Indlff ence or a state "cense exclude competition? What 

matters it to the supplier of coal or petroleum 
how soon a rival corporation becomes bankrupt, if he can force 
a secret rebate from the railroad, which carries the product of 
both ? Does anybody believe that the ignorant voter, who sells 
his vote, is an unsolicited salesman ? A much higher intelli- 
gence is needed to organize the systematic buying and selling 
of votes which elects judges, legislators and officers, and enacts 
laws. It demands for its success the same type of mind as is 
found in the captains of industry and the presidents of great 
corporations. The leaders of the corrupt political system of a 
city and the heads of the industrial and corporate enterprises, 
which are its pride, are often the same individuals. Hence is it 
so difficult to root out political vices. The men who are seen 
on the surface are not the real criminals. The latter are re- 
spected merchants, trusted bankers, successful manufacturers, 
envied doctors, well-known lawyers, and even men of conspicu- 
ous religious habits, who hypocritically pose as, and pass for, 
honorable citizens. 

The present interest taken in municipal affairs by patriotic 
citizens makes it necessary to consider this phase of the ques- 
tion. Much energy will be wasted and worthy enthusiasm will 
be cooled, if the attempts to reform Philadelphia, for instance, 
are restricted to the elimination of partisanship, the conviction 
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of sellers of votes at twenty-five cents each, and the defeat of 
candidates of the machine for city offices. 

The cure of city corruption would be almost instantaneous, 

if reform committees, citizens' unions and municipal leagues 

would secure evidence of bribery, and bring to 

The Prosecution trial and secure conviction of the president and 

ers * directors of a single large railroad or electric 

lighting company; or punish the officers of a bank or trust 
company that gives illegal interest to officials. 

Such a course of action will necessarily require most astute 
detective service, the employment of legal counsel of the high- 
est and most incorruptible character, and the expenditure of 
large sums of money. It must be admitted at the start that 
men who will bribe councils, legislatures, congressmen and 
courts will not hesitate to bribe the detectives and lawyers em- 
ployed by any reform organization, which attempts to put in 
jail the leaders of society, the pillars of the church, the pro- 
moters of charity, and the skilful of the professions. 

The influence and means of the political criminals of whom 
I speak are almost boundless ; but they can be dragged down 
from their apparently secure positions, if courage, intelligence 
and integrity are reinforced by sufficient funds. 

What is needed now is recognition of the fact that our bad 
government is due to the friends and associates of the members 
of this National Municipal League. The ward leaders, the 
division workers and the poverty-stricken voters of the slums 
are merely the tools, with which our acquaintances rob us of our 
liberties and unnecessarily increase our taxes. Why try to con- 
vict of petty criminalities these unimportant persons ? If they 
should perchance be convicted, they are willing to take the 
penalty of the law and receive reward, from our friends, for 
vicarious suffering. 

It is no great inconvenience to such convicted ones to pay a 

fine, contributed by our financial and business 

X**™ 118 colleagues for protection from personal disgrace. 

R aided Even should they suffer imprisonment, they need 

not despair ; for are they not taken care of with 

the contributions of powerful corporations, and, as soon as 
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their enforced vacation at government expense is ended, are they 
not given a good job at a fair wage by your friends and mine ? 

It is well enough to work for the improvement of city charters, 
the systematizing of municipal accounts, personal registration 
of voters, a true Australian ballot, the defeat of unworthy candi- 
dates and the prevention of ballot frauds. These aims are 
worthy, but we must shoot at a higher mark. I hope to live to 
see a railroad president or two, three or four directors of public 
service corporations and a couple of lawyers or bank presidents 
landed in jail, notwithstanding the frantic efforts of high-priced 
lawyers and physicians to save them by legal technicalities and 
certificates of mental aberration. 

We need not be entirely hopeless, because recent develop- 
ments in St. Louis, on the Pacific coast and elsewhere offset 
the gloom of the political situation in Philadelphia. Even there 
the public is slowly realizing that criticism has heretofore been 
aimed at the wrong persons. It has been blam- 
9 "" | D g the bribe-takers instead of the bribe-givers ; 

p the "hush-money" handlers instead of the 

11 hush-money" raisers ; the political servants of 
the corporations instead of the directors of banks, hospitals, 
railroads and public utility corporations who employ them. The 
first state that enacts a law to punish the bribe-giver and to 
allow the bribe-taker who gives effective evidence to go free, 
will be the first commonwealth to have good city governments. 

The difficulty in obtaining honest political conduct is the 
want of self-respect and honesty in the bulk of citizens. A 
notable absence of independence in thought and action seems 
to be characteristic of our present civilization. Men subordi- 
nate fundamental ethical principles to successful accomplish- 
ment. Any action whose illegality or immorality can be suc- 
cessfully concealed is safe and therefore worthy of adoption. 

The motto upon which we fix our eyes is: "Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success." Business men argue that 
uottunK actg are not tQ 1^ con< i emnec j unless they are 

S ecus illegal under federal or state law ; ministers 

contend that money may be used to convert 

the pagan without consideration as to the manner in which it 
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was obtained by the donor ; memorial churches may be built 
with ill-gotten gains ; consulting surgeons may give, and family 
physicians may accept, secret commissions for "steering' 1 
patients to the operating-room, and lawyers may conduct suits 
for personal injury for a percentage of the amount obtained. 

Many men seem to no longer remember that ethics and 
morals are older than statute law, and that even boys have been 
punished for an unsatisfactory answer to the question : "Where 
did you get it? " It is at least possible that a lawyer who has 
packed one jury to acquit a political offender may pack another 
to give a big verdict against a railroad company and thus 
increase his 40 per cent contingent fee. It is credible that a 
doctor might prefer to direct his patients to an unskilled 
operator, who paid 30 per cent, than to one who considered 
such secret commissions dishonorable. Life's method of telling 
which of two rich men had the most money, by observing 
with whom the Bishop first shook hands, is evidently the result 
of competent observation. 

The real cause of political corruption, then, is corporate 
bribery. This is made possible by men's love of gain and power, 
and their desire to be business or social magnates. The standard 
of life seems to be not worth, but success and 
The Real notoriety. The wish to imitate those with more 

Cause is means or more influence stimulates the lust for 

r"^ 01 * e money. The simple life has no attractions, 

^* when our neighbors lead the high life. It takes 

money to do things that count in the vulgar estimate, and gold 
must therefore be obtained at any sacrifice of principle. The 
man who puts a bill through the city council or the state legis- 
lature is the man who gets results ; and he is therefore succes- 
sively agent, manager, secretary, director, vice-president and 
president of his corporation. The wife whose husband is suc- 
cessful in the financial sense becomes a local magnate in many 
feminine circles. His standard of business and professional 
ethics need not concern her any more than it does him. He is 
a captain of industry, of finance or of transportation. She and 
her daughters, in ball costume, have their photographs repro- 
duced in the newspapers for the accommodation of any vulgar 
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reader. What matters it, if the husband's name is a byword for 
chicanery ; what if the portrait of their daughter adorns the wall 
of a student's room or a saloon, hanging between that of the 
popular ballet-dancer and the last champion of the prize-ring ? 

It is this indifference to the finer sensibilities and this love of 
money with its coincident vulgar display that are back of the 
struggle for success. Worldly success is often the sole key to 
financial and social advancement. Hence corporate success 
must be obtained, even by bribery. Bribes by corporations 
make political rottenness. Political rottenness makes for most 
of us taxes high, streets unclean, water unfit to drink, disease 
rife, death common, and condemnation in the next world fairly 
certain. Corporate greed and personal vulgarity are the chief 
causes of municipal corruption. 

Political liberty must, therefore, be obtained by attacking 
bribery and graft in its high seats. We must bring down the big 
game ; and at the same time inculcate in ourselves a respect for 
honesty and a disregard for the mere outward symbols of wealth 
and power. 



Business Thrift in American and 

European Cities, Especially with 

Respect to Franchises 

By JOHN MARTIN, of New York 

We Americans are preeminently a business people, and, at 

the same time, an extravagant people. In our manufacturing 

and our selling we are mindful of every cent of cost ; but in our 

personal expenditures we hardly count the dol- 

Americans aa j ars ^ j^ j mm jg rant w ), a t home would have 

p . shaved himself and blacked somebody else's 

boots, by the time he has been in the States a 
few months spends a dime for a shave and a nickel to have his 
own shoes shined, and goes on strike for an increase of a quar- 
ter a day in his wages. The manufacturer who will scheme to 
save a cent on his prime cost account will cheerfully live beyond 
his income and leave only his insurance money at his death. 

Unluckily, the government is commonly regarded as a spend- 
ing body, and is expected to show, therefore, the same traits of 
extravagance and recklessness as the citizen 
6 shows as consumer. The official who does 

S din Bod things is the pet of the people. I have heard 
Boss Tweed defended by men of high intelli- 
gence, on the ground that he laid out the Speedway and Upper 
Broadway and showed an appreciation of the coming glory of 
New York. "Though he robbed the treasury, he accomplished 
things, " it is argued. And what matters the cost? 

The ideas of economy which we associate commonly with 
productive operations have never been connected with our city 
governments, because the dominant theory has been that cities 
must not engage in productive undertakings. City councils, 

(154) 
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being merely spending bodies, have naturally displayed the 
characteristics which we all display as spenders. Cheese-paring 
in consumption would be un-American, and therefore worse than 
sinful ; economy in production, however, is not only excusable 
but even patriotic, for it helps to capture the world's markets. 
By the fight for municipal ownership a few cities have 
planted in the collective mind the seed of the modern idea that 
communities may conduct productive enter- 
City Ownership p r j ges wn ich involve the use of the streets, and 
with this change is coming an appreciation that 
to governments may belong the thrift of creating supplies as 
well as the glory of generously spending them. The 766 
municipalities in the States, with a population of 3,000 or over, 
which own their water-works would be dissatisfied to be served 
worse or at a higher cost than a corporation would serve them. 
And the constant movement towards city-owned water-supply, 
ever since Boston started it in 1848, shows that the citizens, 
even in the darkest days of municipal politics, have known that 
the supply of an absolute necessity of life should preferably be 
in their own hands. 

However, municipal water-supply has been undertaken 
chiefly for reasons of public health, and therefore has not 
implied nor taught those habits of business thrift which we con- 
nect with manufacturing operations, as well as some other 
functions might. 

Only five large cities own their gas-works in whole or in 
part ; and the two largest of these, Philadelphia and Louisville, 
<Io not operate them. This heroic little band can hardly have 
much influence in creating in cities the thrifty business habit 
which we are seeking. 

With electric lighting more commercial sense is displayed. 
Over 320 plants are owned by municipalities; but few of these 
are in the large cities, only four cities of over 30,000 population 
owning them outright, though ten more hold part ownership. 
Even of these, few supply light to private cus- 
Iighting in tomers, all the largest being denied this chance 

the States. of thriftily winning the profit which now goes 

into corporation coffers. With such narrow limitations, their 
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financial success cannot possibly be as brilliant as the light 
they serve ; but even so, Detroit in ten years and Chicago in 
fifteen years saved enough by their municipal plants to pay for 
the whole equipment. Driven to desperation by the cobra-like 
voracity of the lighting trust, New York is erecting a plant to 
light its streets and public buildings, and so is beginning to 
toddle like a babe in those paths of business thrift in which we 
shall see that European cities have been running like athletes 
for decades. 

How different has been the record abroad ! We are thirty 
years behind the cities of Great Britain and Germany. And 
from the beginning they were more business-like than we are 
even now. To them it would seem the height of economic 
folly to forbid a city to supply electric light to householders and 
to allow a private monopoly to retain its extor- 
City Ownership t i onate prices for them, while the municipality 
In weat . S0U ght relief by multiplying wires and dynamos 

for itself. The 355 localities of the United Kingdom and the 
numerous German cities which own and run electric lighting 
plants hold the monopoly in their districts. Competition being, 
in the nature of the case, impossible, the city holds the field. 

The same with the gas-works in the two countries. Thrifty 
business management requires that somebody shall hold a 
monopoly, and political sense requires that that somebody shall 
be the city itself. 

But, you will ask, Do the results show that the management 
of these undertakings has been accompanied by the notions of 
business efficiency, resulting in low prices, good dividends and 
high wages, which we expect, but don't always get, from pri- 
vate undertakings ? With the cogency of a proposition in 
Euclid, they do. 

For refreshment and solace, listen to a few figures. Figures, 
I know, like spirit photographs, sometimes deceive ; but mine 
shall be so simple that even an investor in the ship-building 
trust could not be misled by them. The statistics I shall quote 
are vouched for by the British Imperial Board of Trade, a body 
as dignified and impeccable as the Supreme Court. Uniform 
municipal accounting, the goal for which one of your commit- 
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tees pants, has been reached in these business undertakings in 
the United Kingdom. No financial juggling is possible. 

No less than 260 cities supply their whole population with 

gaslight and power, having invested over 1185,000,000 in the 

works, — a sum so large that I fear the ship-building investor will 

not grasp it. They charge on an average, taking large and 

small, those distant from and those near to coal 

^^ fields all together, sixty-four cents a thousand 

cubic feet for gas. Therefore the consumer is 

benefited, for the private companies, on an average taken in the 

same way, charge a little over seventy cents. What they would 

charge were they not held in check by municipal competition 

Cousin Jonathan could tell John Bull. 

Has the taxpayer been mulcted to make up ? No, indeed. 
The net revenue has been 7 per cent on the capital, and, if 
anything, the taxpayer has been too well cared for. In Man- 
chester he received 1350,000 last year to help to pay for the 
schools, etc., the price of gas being sixty cents ; in Leicester 
he got 1190,000 with gas at fifty-six cents, and in the other 
places lesser sums in proportion to their size and the success of 
the management. 

And the workman ? He has not been forgotten ; for every- 
where he gets slightly higher wages than he would from a pri- 
vate corporation and somewhat more generous treatment with 
respect to hours and holidays. 

Electric lighting tells the same tale. While I am writing 
this, there comes a return compiled by the London County 
Council showing that the fourteen local authorities in the met- 
ropolitan district which supply electric light sell it at an aver- 
age of slightly less than eight cents a kilowatt 
"hti hour, nearly 20 per cent less than corporations 

^*^ *" charge in adjacent districts, and nearly half as 

much as submissive New Yorkers pay. And yet, after paying 
all expenses and the interest on the debt they had a surplus of 
{1,344,515. Clearly they understand the notion of thrift in 
production ; they do not regard every city department as a 
spending agency. 

Space fails me to tell the details of the electric light works, 
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of the 323 local authorities in the United Kingdom with their 
approximate capital of $150,000,000, and of the numerous 
similar examples in Germany. Their success is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that after the most virulent attacks have 
been made on them in the last four years, supported by a 
group of corporation representatives from America who went as 
kindly missionaries to point out to Britishers what a terribly 
wicked mistake their municipalities were making, after a long 
investigation by Parliament and a vigorous defence by the 
highest and most influential administrators in the Kingdom, 
not only has there been no cessation of municipal activity, but 
it is steadily increasing. Meanwhile the corps of anxious 
Americans who thought they could fool the slow-witted 
Britishers into the adoption of American ways have been sent 
home routed and labeled "Physician, heal thyself." 

Still more remarkable, especially to those belated Spence- 
rians who piously believe that a government is congenitaily 
incapable of managing a business enterprise, must be the record 
of the street railway achievements abroad. For a change of 
air, let us leap the North Sea and travel to Berlin. There we 
shall find a government by taxpayers, that form of city control 
so fondly sighed for by some mugwumps. 

That taxpayers can do no wrong in matters of city thrift, all 
of us silk-stockings will agree. Let us examine, then, the 
policy of this taxpayers' government. For private use of the 
streets it early decided to get a full rent. Even the advertising 
concessionaires who enjoy the use of the kiosks must hand over 
a handsome sum. Incidentally, the result is that the streets 
are not marred with the Brobdingnagian signs and posters that 
assault our eyes on every block. The Germans would not think 
it thrifty to spend millions on beautifying public buildings, only 
to have their effect spoiled by monster horrors in yellow and 
green on a neighboring wall. We do not permit an offensive 
smell in the streets : they take the next logical step and forbid 

f also the offensive sight. 

Fvnfrri § Berlin owns her gas-works, and reaps from 

^^ ' them somewhat too rich a financial harvest by 

charging a high price for the light. Her electric light com- 
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pany must pay 10 per cent of its gross receipts and a quarter 
of all the net profits over 6 per cent into the city treasury, 
besides allowing a specially low rate for public lighting. 

But Berlin's most illuminating experience has been with her 
street railways. In 1898, in order to get the lines electrified, 
the city granted a charter for twenty-one years, with these pro- 
visions included: 

1. Workmen to have a ten-hour day. 

2. Waiting-rooms at transfer stations to be erected and to 
be kept warmed and lighted. 

3. Uniform fare for the whole length of each line to be 
a. 38 cents. 

4. Eight per cent of the gross profits, plus half the net 
profits over 12 per cent on the old capital and 6 per cent on the 
new capital to be paid to the city. 

5. At the end of the lease, all the lines and the rolling 
stock to become the property of the city. 

Please bear in mind these terms, made by a government of 
taxpayers, when we consider, later, the action of the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission. 

Berlin's bureaucracy is as able and honest as any in the 
world, and it worked as well as officials ever can to keep the 
corporation to the terms of its bargain. In addition, an asso- 
ciation of citizens was formed to watch and fight. But even 
then the trouble involved in protecting the citizens from the 
universal tendency of franchise corporations to evade their 
obligations was so harassing that after a few months this 
council of taxpayers decided that no more franchises should be 
granted, and that the city should enter the railway business. 
A short strategic line which happened to be obtainable was 
bought, other lines were built, and now the government is an 
active competitor and is ready to take advantage of every fran- 
chise as it expires. 

Dr. Addickes, Ober-Burgermeister of Frankfort, had a similar 
experience. He told Mr. Hooker, of Chicago, in commenting 
on the reasons which had actuated his important city in 
municipalizing its car lines: "According to my experience, it 
is impossible properly to safeguard and enforce the public 
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interests and rights under contracts, with public service cor- 
porations." That is the general testimony of German mayors 
— the masters today of city administration. 

Even Vienna, — aristocratic, exclusive Vienna, where hardly 

a trace of democracy can be discovered with a microscope in 

the city government, — Vienna has followed the 

enna a Street same p a th, after experimenting with others, 

y * because it is the only path that leads to 

economy. All the surface lines in the city are now owned and 

operated by the city, while a network of local steam lines is 

run by the central government. 

No less than 162 localities in Britain have shown ability, en- 
terprise and foresight enough to take over and manage their own 
street-car lines. Among them are London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Birmingham, Hull, New- 

Bll Lin lStreet " CaStle ' Nottin « ham ' Halifax > Leeds » Sheffield, 
Aberdeen, Brighton, Dundee, Yarmouth, Belfast 
and Rochdale. All of them are so well satisfied with the results 
in lower fares for the passenger, better conditions for the work- 
man and profits for the taxpayer, that no party is even in exist- 
ence which advocates the re-surrender of any system to a private 
corporation. The mere whisper of such a proposal would be a 
request for political execution and burial. What public man in 
Liverpool, for instance, would be likely to dare to suggest that 
the citizens should relinquish a property on which the average 
fare is 2.2 cents, the gross profits $865,000 and the contribution 
to the tax fund, after paying interest charges, a quarter of a 
million each for depreciation and for repayment of capital, was 
1125,000 last year ? When, about thirty years hence, these 
systems have paid for themselves out of earnings, they will be 
able to give almost free transportation. 

London owns the surface lines both north and south of the 
Thames. Those on the north side, in a fit of lukewarmness, 
when for one term the Progressive and Moderate parties were 
evenly balanced, and to the present regret of the population 
served by them, were leased for operation to a corporation on 
terms remunerative to the government, but obstructive to im- 
provement. The city has electrified its lines; the corporation 
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refuses to follow suit. So much for that superior corporation 
enterprise of which we hear ad nauseam. 

During the eight years of municipal ownership these returns 
have been secured. 

On the lines worked by the council, 44 per cent of the pas- 
sengers pay one-cent fares, 43 per cent pay two cents, 8 per cent 
three cents, 4 per cent four cents, and, to compensate for the 
99 per cent of the passengers who pay less than our straight five- 
cent rate, just one poor soul, who wishes to travel the whole 
length of the line, has to pay six cents. 

In those years, despite the increase of wages, the annual 
holidays and the day's rest per week given to employees, the 
street railways have contributed $1,465,000 to the general city 
treasury, $1,670,000 in reduction of the debt on the lines, 
$330,000 as a renewal and reserve fund for the southern system, 
$450,000 for taxes on the southern system during the last six 
years, and $630,000 in reduction of debt from proceeds of sale 
of horses, etc. 

For ultra-conservative book-keeping, commend me to this 
council. Their newly electrified system started with a renewals 
reserve fund, accumulated during the years of construction, of 
over $150,000 before a single car was run or wear and tear of a 
coat of paint had started. 

If the New York franchise companies had kept their accounts 
in the same way, what imperial balances they would now be 
showing ! 

In comparison, how thriftless are our cities ! Not one owns 
a surface line except a picayune place somewhere in the West. 
Boston and New York own and lease subways, and Chicago has 
voted so often and so emphatically in favor of municipal owner- 
ship that we hope a wee bit of the people's will may now be 
materialized into achievement. For the rest, at the best, our 
cities try the discredited plan of granting franchises, often for 
nothing and for long periods, — a plan which certainly our officials 
cannot work if German officials cannot. 

"Were our city governments like the European govern- 
ments, we also should have full municipal ownership," somebody 
will reply. "But our corrupt and inefficient representatives 
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make it impossible to harbor the idea one moment. Give 

us high-minded administrators, an executive 
~* free from political control, civil service reform 

Heeded? an( * * on ^ tenure °* office, and we should not 

hesitate. But, failing these, ' better to bear the 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of/ " 

Let me say, first, that these ideal conditions are not found 
universally in England. I was a member of the Hackney 
Borough Council, a London body which attends to the local 
affairs of 220,000 people, when the municipal electric lighting 
scheme was decided upon. At that time the permanent officials 
were so dull and incompetent, and the unpaid members so 
unbusinesslike that, with others, I hesitated about their com- 
petence to make the scheme a success. But "there lived more 
faith in (that) honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds" 
(of American reformers). Eventually the plunge was taken, 
and the results have justified the daring. Few advance steps 
Will be taken if we wait for perfect officers to take them. 

Further, the most flagrant case of surrender of the city's 
interest in franchise matters was aggravated by the existence, 
probably for the first time in American history, of just those 
conditions which the objectors say would be ideal. 

You ask for high-minded administrators. What administra- 
tors, from your point of view, could be more high-minded than 

the commercial magnates who compose the 
p^Tt* «it Ra P id Tra nsit Commission of New York ? You 
Commission want an execut * ve * ree ^ rom partisan political 

control. What executive could be imagined 
more free from such control than a self-perpetuating non-elected 
commission ? You wish for civil service reform. Do we not 
enjoy it in New York City? "Yes," you reply, "but we want 
civil service reform accepted whole-heartedly by the executive 
before municipal ownership can safely be tried." Can you 
accuse the highly placed citizens who compose our Rapid Tran- 
sit Commission of any lukewarmness concerning civil service 
reform ? Can you picture a city government composed of a 
greater proportion of its sworn friends than this collection of 
ex-presidents of the Chamber of Commerce, four out of five of 
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whom are members of the Civil Service Reform Association ? 
You prefer long tenure of office to guarantee continuity of policy 
and of management before you will support municipal owner- 
ship. What can be longer than a life tenure ? What continuity 
more continuous than the filling of vacancies by the remaining 
members of the body ? 

True, as a concession to the democratic principle, the mayor 
and the controller for the time being also sit on the commission; 
but since, even united, they would be in a minority of two to 
five, their presence does not alter the essentially oligarchic 
character of the body. 

How has this unusual commission fulfilled its trust ? By a 
majority of more than three to one on a referendum vote it was 
directed in 1895, "within thirty days to proceed to construct the 
said (rapid transit) railway, such railway to be constructed by 
the city and at the public expense. " 

That was an emphatic declaration of policy by the citizens 
after years of discussion. With wonderful abnegation by the 
people, the execution of the policy was entrusted to the sort of 
persons that the majority of business men had wished might 
some day come into power. 

What happened ? 

For five years nothing was accomplished, — not entirely, it is 
true, through the fault of the Commission, though it had such 
credit with the Legislature that it could get any 
H *!L* llC legislation it wanted. In 1899 it went to Albany 

,~™ J" 1 with a bill to rescind the mandate under which 

it was constituted and to permit it to give a 
franchise in perpetuity to the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany for the subway, with permission to charge ten cents on 
express trains. Just in time this amazing measure was exposed 
and publicity killed it. 

Thus thwarted, the Commission at last let the contracts for 
the subway now open. A year afterwards it planned the exten- 
sion to Brooklyn, a route with as great a potency of profit as 
any line in the world ; but it planned it so that it would be practi- 
cally impossible for any but the Interborough Company, the 
owners of the existing subway, to bid on it. 
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By this time the dullest could see that digging subways 
under New York was more profitable than digging gold in Crip- 
ple Creek. Therefore the Citizens' Union, the trade unions 
and other bodies had a bill introduced to enable the Rapid 
Transit Commission (not the wicked city government, note) to 
lay out new routes independent of the first route, to get the 
subway built for the city without leasing it beforehand to a cor- 
poration, and, in case it could not then secure a lessee on 
remunerative terms, to operate the line itself. These clauses 
were designed to put the Commission in an advantageous posi- 
tion, that it might get bidders for construction who were not 
necessarily railroad operators, and that it might not be held up 
by a hostile combination when the lines were completed. 

Then the amazing, the incredible, happened. This Commis- 
sion, this collection of sea-green incorruptibles, introduced and 
fought with energy for the passage of a measure to allow them 
to give all future subways, without advertising 
^ he and without competitive bidding, to the Inter- 

xnterboroug borough Company. Think of it, ye reformers, 

p ^ y * whose hope has been in irremovable executive 

bodies of business men ! Hundreds of millions of dollars' worth 
of franchises to be given without even the safeguard of compe- 
tition ! The Belmont syndicate to give whatever it would offer 
when it knew that it alone would be permitted to make any offer ! 

So enraged was New York when it learned of this contem- 
plated surrender of its interests that the commissions' bill was 
stifled and the citizens' bill, known since as the Elsberg Bill, 
reached the Governor. Then came another stunning blow to 
those who had trusted that the ex-presidents of the Chamber of 
Commerce would be better guardians of the public interest than 
the tribe of Tammany. "Dry-Dollar" Sullivan, the notorious 
free-booting Tammany captain, appeared at Albany as the ally 
of the Commission and at the last moment the hopes of the 
unsalaried, public-spirited reformers were dashed. 

Ever since then the fight has gone on, the Commission strong 
with official power and backed by all the black-horse cavalry, 
struggling stoutly as inch by inch the volunteers have driven it 
back. Gradually it has been compelled to abandon one posi- 
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tion after another. Reluctantly it has agreed to shorten the 
length of the franchise, to abandon the clause which exempts 
subway property from taxation, to accept the power to add pipe 
galleries to the tunnels, and to make competition possible. But 
it is still in the field defending the trenches around Corporation 
Fortress. Again, this year it has fought alongside the vilest 
elements in our political life, the janissaries of the corporations, 
the notorious bribers and corrupters, and has saved itself — from 
what, think you ? From the purely optional power itself to 
separate contracts for construction from leases for operation, 
and itself — the self-perpetuating, irresponsible, politically free, 
collection of ex-presidents of the Chamber of Commerce — to 
run the lines for the city, in case, with the assent of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, it deem that course advisable. 
"No," say these gentlemen, "rather tens of millions to the 
Interborough Corporation than that we should do what nearly 
every British and German city does. The thrift we believe in is 
corporation thrift. Perish the idea that we should conserve the 
millions for the citizens.' 9 

Better than such an antediluvian policy would have been 
Tammany rule with all its faults, had municipal ownership been 
adopted. Consider these figures. The subway now in working 
is already worth fully $35,000,000 over its cost to the Interbor- 
ough Company. Probably in a few years it will be worth 
$50,000,000; but we will adopt the smaller sum. Suppose that 
the city had retained possession and had let the contract for 
construction to Boss Murphy's firm, allowing a rake-off of a 
million dollars. Suppose, further, that the lesser leaders had 
taken another million of plunder. Still further, allow that in- 
competence and robbery had made the work cost 10 per cent to 
the city more than it did, taking no account of the six millions 
which some say the corporation gained on the construction 
alone. With all these allowances, the city would have lost five 
millions. It entrusted the management of the undertaking to a 
group of honest, reputable, elderly gentlemen, whose class bias 
and business prejudices make them incapable of adopting mod- 
ern ideas and methods, and it has lost at least $35,000,000, 
seven times as much. 
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Had the progressive members who control the policy of the 
London County Council been in the places of our commis- 
sioners, what would they have done ? Their action 
What London when a r j D g of contractors tried to kill their 
W°*M w™ "l*i* wages" clauses, and again when they got 
_ the street railways into their hands, shows with- 

out a doubt. They would have laid out the 
routes best calculated to relieve the traveling public and to 
develop the suburbs so as to ameliorate the housing conditions. 
Then, with their own staff of engineers in charge, they would 
have contracted for the construction of the road in short sec- 
tiqns, so as to get competitive bids from many contractors, just 
as Mr. McDonald actually did ; or they would have had their 
engineers engage the workmen direct to do the work. Complete 
ownership they would have retained for the city. They would 
have equipped the lines themselves, never doubting that, unsal- 
aried though they are, they had time and talent enough to hire 
engineers, contractors, managers, etc., acting like a board of 
directors for the citizens, quite as well as could Mr. Belmont 
and his associates, acting as a board of directors for the Inter- 
borough bond- and stock-holders. 

The first result would have been a saving of over $35,000,000 

for New York. Think what that sum represents in new 

schools, parks, technical institutes, public baths and reduced 

fares! The next result would have been that 

~*~ ~~ ~!L the commissioners would have become very 

935,000,000. . „ , . .. ,j 

popular. Every good man in the city would 

have rallied around them ; every trade unionist would have 
lauded them ; every tenement dweller might have called them 
blessed. The chairman who had been most identified with the 
undertaking would have been the irresistible candidate for 
mayor on a purely independent ticket. The professional poli- 
ticians and the bribable element would have been overthrown 
with a great slaughter. Such a mayor, continuing a radical 
leadership, might have held power for a decade, and the farces 
of evil that make our city government a byword and a scoffing 
would have been starved to death. 

This is no fanciful picture, the dream of a visionary. It 
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represents only a part of what has actually been done in Lon- 
don. Do you imagine it is only by a providential chance that 
the London voters, who are overwhelmingly Tory in imperial 
matters, have maintained in power continuously for eighteen 
years the local party of radical progress and strictest integrity ? 
No ; it is because that party has been led by men of con- 
spicuous ability who have freed the metropolis from corpora- 
tion domination. One after another it has fought and over- 
thrown the monopolists, — the contractor's ring, the street 
railway companies, the water companies, the landlords' 
associations, and now, this year, the Thames steamboat 
companies. 

For, incredible as it will appear to our reactionary reformers, 
the House of Commons, a Tory body, has sanctioned municipal 
construction, ownership and operation of a fleet of thirty pas- 
senger steamers costing $1,500,000 which will begin to run in 
May at peppercorn but remunerative fares. 

Recently, also, the water companies which, dating from the 
middle ages, had retained their hold without challenge until the 
county council came into existence, have been 
Transferring dispossessed by a metropolitan water-board, 
Ownership of again with the consent of the Tory government. 
the London ^^ sum ^^ £ Qr t ^ e j r pi an ts has been fixed 

. by the arbitrators, the ablest engineers in the 

Companies* , 

land, at 60 per cent, on the average, of the 

amount they claimed, thus saving about ten and a quarter mil- 
lions, — a piece of financiering which has caused no stock market 
scandal and may be remembered when our cities exercise the 
powers of eminent domain over some of the franchises that have 
been alienated. 

But economic thrift is not the sole kind in which some Euro- 
pean countries are distinguished from ours. Thrifty preservation 
of the life, health and happiness of the people is just as marked. 

Dr. Darlington, the commissioner of health of New York, 
recently published statistics which show that our death rate 
was so much higher than London's last year that 14,000 of 
her people are still alive who would have died had her health 
conditions been no better than ours. And last summer was so 
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cool here and so much hotter than usual in London that we can- 
not make our sweltering days the excuse. 

But London's improvement in this respect has cost its rulers 
many anxious hours and much daring. 

Consider their housing policy, for instance ! 

Like us, they passed tenement house laws, though earlier 
than we ; like us, they demolished slums, though more drasti- 
cally than we ; like us, they had housing phi- 
_ . i lanthropies, though more numerous than we. 

-. But all these, they found, were not enough. 

Their humanity, stirred by the sight of over- 
crowded dens of the poor, their patriotic pride aroused to make 
their city a fit dwelling-place for all the people, undeterred by 
the prophets of evil and the spinners of benumbing theories, 
they went into the business of supplying municipal model houses. 
First they erected them only on sites which had been cleared of 
slums too vile for further tolerance ; then they extended the 
work to such sites as were left ; for instance, by the demolition of 
the Millbank Prison ; and, finally, they have bought large tracts 
of undeveloped land in the suburbs for the construction of model 
towns. 

Just outside the county in the north, a model city to house 
42,500 persons is now well under way. In the middle of this 
city, — a place without a slum or a private landlord, a dark room 
or a single unsanitary arrangement — in this the first city in the 
world to be collectively owned, a site is reserved for public build- 
ings, — a civic center, as the Municipal Art Society would call it, 
— and near by, a gently undulating open space, with the river 
meandering through it, is being laid out as a public park. 

With the council's own street railways extended to the estate, 
and with workmen's trains on the adjacent steam railways at 
four cents for the round trip to the center of London, ten miles 
away (another achievement of the city government), the scheme 
will certainly relieve the overcrowding which is one of London's 
most perplexing problems. 

Altogether, in London alone, the municipal houses complete 
or near completion will accommodate 85,000 people. Conceive 
the skill, the pluck, the contempt for outworn theories, the 
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devotion, the deep-seated democratic sentiment, which such a 
performance implies. Eighty-five thousand people in city-owned 
homes with the assurance that rents will be kept down to cover 
costs only, that unearned increments will go to the whole people, 
and that no festering slum will ever form in their midst 1 And 
all achieved without a penny's charge on the taxes ! 

What wonder that the voters are proud of their local rulers, 
and support them courageously ! To them city affairs mean 
much that touches their life day by day. For the city against 
monopolists, corruptionists and law- breakers stand united the 
tenement-dwellers, the trade unionists, the clergy and all the 
altruists among the business and professional classes. Men of 
great wealth, high birth and splendid education stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the labor leader, the man born in the poor- 
house, the self-made business man and the radical parson, to 
fight in the campaign which all have given their brains and their 
experience to plan. Such a policy as our rapid transit commis- 
sioners have forced on us they would call treason to the city ; the 
men who supported it they would fight to the political death. If 
we would win our cities from allegiance to the machines and to 
their paymasters, the franchise corporations, we must show a 
like courageous statesmanship, humane devotion and democratic 
zeal. So long as so-called reformers support such surrenders as 
the New York subway contracts, so long will such organizations 
as Tammany Hall have easy victories. American city democ- 
racies await sincere, aggressive leadership. Why do the citizens' 
organizations stand shivering in the rear, when the call is for 
generals who will march to the front and make the attack ? 



The Relation of Municipal Govern- 
ment to American Democratic Ideals 

By L. S. ROWE, Ph.D. 
Professor of Political 8deoco in the University of Pennsylvania 

John Stuart Mill opens his discussion of "Representative 
Government" with the remark that government "by some 
minds is conceived as strictly a practical art, giving rise to no 
questions but those of means and an end. Forms of government 
are assimilated to any other expedients for the attainment of 
human objects. They are regarded as wholly an affair of inven- 
' tion and contrivance. Being made by man, it is assumed that 
man has the choice either to make them or not, and how or on 
what pattern they shall be made. Government, according to 
this conception, is a problem to be worked like any other ques- 
tion of business." Mill here expresses a view 

Government which still dominates modern political thought, 

Viewed as a 

IfodhA l * n s P* te °* t * ie * act that ^ e Philosophy of which 

Contri An ** * s *© ex P ress i° n has l° n g been outgrown in 

the study of institutions other than political. 
It is a curious fact that while the doctrine of evolution, with 
its leading principle of the adaptation of form to function, 
has profoundly influenced our reasoning on all matters pertain- 
ing to social relations, it has failed to overcome the influence 
of tradition upon our political thinking. We still deal with 
political phenomena as if governmental organization could be 
made, unmade and remade without reference either to in- 
dustrial conditions or to the special problems with which gov- 
ernment has to deal. The principal effect and the immediate 
danger of this attitude toward questions of civil government 
are that our reasoning on political affairs is usually "in 
harmony with what we want, rather than with the conditions 

(170) 
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and problems which government has to face.' 1 The history of 
city government in the United States presents a peculiar interest 
to the student of politics, because it illustrates so clearly these 
general principles. 

The formative period in the development of our American 
cities was dominated by an essentially negative view of govern- 
ment. During the eighteenth and the greater 
The Formative p art Q £ t ^e nineteenth centuries, American 

a —i r«^ political thought was concerned primarily, in 

American Cities. # . %•*•%% • » 

fact, almost exclusively, with the protection of 

individual rights. A minimum of government and a maximum 
of individual liberty represented the primary standards of 
political thought and action. From our present perspective we 
can appreciate the great service rendered by these essentially 
negative political ideas. They strengthened that feeling of 
personal responsibility and initiative which has contributed 
so much toward our industrial development; and served to 
maintain that alertness to possible encroachment upon the 
domain of individual liberty which has been the admiration and 
envy of the people of continental Europe. Furthermore, the 
restriction of government activity to the protection of person 
and property and the care of the dependent, defective and 
delinquent classes, enabled the country to train the electorate 
at a time when the functions of government were few and 
the possibilities of harm due to inexperience reduced to a 
minimum. Local government was then looked upon as the 
cradle of American liberties and as the bulwark against the 
possible tyranny of the state and federal governments ; it was 
expected to preserve and foster a feeling of opposition toward 
any extension of the positive action of government. 

Viewed in the perspective of the last hundred years, the 
contrast between the conditions out of which our ideas of 
local government developed and the circumstances which now 
confront us, is fraught with lessons which we cannot afford to 
ignore if we hope to build up vigorous local institutions. The 
menace to individual liberty from the tyranny of government is 
no longer a real one, and to this extent, therefore, the justifica- 
tion for the essentially negative prevailing views of government 
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has disappeared. On the other hand, the concentration of 
population and the growth of great industrial centers have 
brought into the foreground a mass of new problems which the 
community is compelled to face. Many of them come directly 
within the legitimate sphere of government, but so strong is 
the hold of the political ideas of the eighteenth century that in 
most of our cities we must depend upon private effort for their 
solution. The widening gap between the life of the commu- 
nity and the activities of our city governments is impressing 
itself on every student of American city life. The first step in 
the development of greater civic vigor is a method of bridging 
this gap which shall include, primarily, such an extension of 
municipal functions that the community will be enabled to 
grapple with the problems which cannot be solved without 
organized action, and, secondly, such a readjustment of the 
machinery of government that positive action will be fostered 
rather than be made increasingly difficult, as it is under our 
present system. The ideas of governmental organization which 
we have borrowed from an earlier period and which have 
worked great good as applied to our state and federal govern- 
ments, are no longer applicable to the conditions that prevail 
in our cities. 

If we examine the history of city government during the last 

fifty years, we find that slowly and with great reluctance we are 

beginning to acknowledge, in fact if not in theory, that the 

political ideas which have dominated our politi- 

^•- ®^ ua ^ v ca i thinking for more than a century are no 

Old Ideas. . j * «. . .u i a^ 

longer adequate to meet the complex conditions 

of modern city life. We continue to reason as if the political 
principles of the eighteenth century had lost none of their 
force, but the pressure of circumstances has, nevertheless, 
forced us to make certain compromises, the full import of 
which we have hardly begun to realize. 

Our inherited notions of democratic government have dic- 
tated a form of city organization in which the local representa- 
tive assembly or city council occupies an important position. 
The same political traditions dictate that the higher administra- 
tive officials of the city, no matter what their functions, shall 
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be chosen by popular election. It is a significant fact that this 
tenacious adherence to what we regard as the essentials of 
democracy has been contemporaneous with a totally different 
movement in other branches of administrative activity. The 
management of great business enterprises is being concen- 
trated in the executive heads of industrial corporations. The 
responsibility for the conduct of the affairs of educational and 
charitable institutions is likewise drifting from the board to the 
single executive head. Even in the management of the affairs 
of the church this tendency toward the concentration of execu- 
tive power is distinctly apparent. Wherever the form of board 
management is still preserved, the actual control and responsi- 
bility is vested in one individual, whether he be called the 
president of the board or the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. However we may regard this tendency, there is every 
indication that it is not merely a passing phase, but that the 
immediate future will witness a strengthening of its influence. 
It should not require lengthy argument to prove that ten- 
dencies which are so clearly marked in American business and 

institutional activity are certain to exert an in- 
Business and fluence on the administration of public affairs. 
J™* ona ^ We cannot hope permanently to preserve the 

illusion that by some occult force political or- 
ganization can be kept free from the influences which are domi- 
nant in every other department of our national life. 

If this concentration of power in the mayor represents a 
permanent tendency in American administrative policy, the 
question immediately presents itself whether we can reconcile 
these changes with our views of democracy. No one will deny 

that the increase of executive power, as well as 
V*?^™ on its concentration, have been accompanied by a 

marked increase in efficiency. The choice pre- 
sented to our American communities, therefore, takes the form 
of an apparent opposition between democracy and efficiency. 
Thus presented, there is little doubt as to the ultimate choice 
of the American people. Above all other peoples of western 
civilization, we are worshipers of efficiency. The establishment, 
therefore, of a harmonious relation between democracy and 
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efficiency, both in thought and in action, becomes a necessary 
requisite for the maintenance of those institutions which we are 
accustomed to regard as the distinctive products of our 
American civilization. 

If this analysis of the present situation be correct, the out- 
look for the municipal council is anything but encouraging. 
The analogy between a business and a municipal corporation, 
while faulty in many respects, is of real value when viewed from 
the standpoint of the organization of city departments. 
Whether or not we agree with this analogy, we cannot disre- 
gard the fact that the popular view with reference to the 
administration of the city's executive departments is moving 
toward the standards which have proved so successful in the 
management of great corporate enterprises. This means that 
the people are prepared to accept the same administrative 
standards in municipal affairs as those which prevail in the 
business world. The recent proposal to give to the police com- 
missioner of New York a term of ten years, or possibly a life 
tenure, would have been received with scorn and indignation 
fifty years ago. Today it is regarded by many as the best means 
of securing an efficient administration of this service. 

Similarly, the increasing limitations on the powers of the 
municipal council are not due to any decline in the character 
of its membership, but rather to a growing appreciation of the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of enforcing responsibility 
against a large assembly. The repeated failure of the effort to 
enforce such responsibility is accountable for the steady decline 
of popular interest in the work of the council. 

It is a significant fact that, even in those cities in which years 
of effort have finally secured an improvement in the character of 
the men serving in the local legislative body, 
Improvement the improvement in the administrative service 
e is in no sense commensurate with the amount 

Service °* e ^ ort *kus expended. The vital interest of 

the citizens is in strengthening the adminis- 
trative service rather than the legislative body. The gradual 
appreciation of this fact has led to the transference of what were 
formerly regarded as legislative functions to administrative 
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officers. Although the movement is by no means uniform, the 
general trend of institutional development in this country is to 
reduce the power of the council to a control over finances and, 
by means of constitutional and statutory limitations, to set defi- 
nite limits even to this control. The council is gradually assum- 
ing the position of an organ of government whose function is to 
prevent the extravagant or unwise expenditure of public funds. 
It is thus rapidly becoming a negative factor in our municipal 
system. To an increasing extent the American people are look- 
ing to the executive not only for the execution but also for 
the planning of municipal improvements. Even the freedom of 
discussion in the council is being subjected to statutory limita- 
tions by provisions requiring that the vote on financial and 
franchise questions shall not be delayed beyond a certain 
period. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this decline in the power of 
the council involves a loss of popular control. In every city in 
which the mayor has been given independent powers of appoint- 
ment and has been made the real head of the administrative 
organization of the city, the sensitiveness of the government to 
public opinion has been considerably increased. When rightly 
viewed, the change involves possibilities of popular control 
which we have hardly begun to realize. Almost every city in 
the country offers a number of instances in which the mayor, 
when supported by popular opinion, has been able to withstand 
the combined influence of the council and any machine organi- 
zation that attempted to direct his action. The lessons of this 
experience have left their impress upon the political thinking 
of the American people and explain the tendency to look to 
the executive rather than to the legislative authority for the 
solution of every difficulty. 

This popular control over the city govern- 
PopnJar Control ment w yj become more effective as public opinion 
j^ *y becomes more thoroughly organized. At present 

we must depend upon a great number of volun- 
tary organizations representing different elements in the com- 
munity, but which cannot, from the nature of the case, represent 
the opinion of the community as a whole. 
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The danger involved in this tendency toward concentration 
of executive power is that the council will be shorn not only of 
its administrative, but of its legislative powers as well. The 
desire for greater administrative efficiency may lead us to a type 
of government in which the determination of executive policy 
will be left exclusively to the mayor and his heads of depart- 
ments. This form of organization is certain to give us better 
government than our present large and unwieldy council. The 
accumulated experience of American cities has shown that unless 
the council is reduced to a single chamber with a small mem- 
bership, responsibility cannot be enforced. The choice that 
presents itself is clear and simple. We must either make the 
council a small body of nine or eleven members, elected by the 
people, having complete power over the finances of the city, or 
we will inevitably drift toward a system in which the council 
will disappear and all power will be lodged in the mayor and 
his heads of departments. 

The reconciliation of the idea of popular government with 
the concentration of executive power represents the first step 
toward a better adjustment of our political thinking to the 
conditions of city life. A second and no less important step 
involves some further modifications in our ideas of municipal 
organization. American cities are organized as if they were 
the small towns and villages of fifty years ago. We have pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that an aggressive and progressive 
municipal policy can be developed out of the compromise of 
conflicting district interests. As a matter of fact, our present 
plan of district representation clogs positive action and pre- 
vents the systematic planning and economical execution of 
great public improvements. 

Placing the mayor as a check upon the council and the 
council as a check upon the mayor, has served, furthermore, to 
strengthen that most baneful of political super- 
Inadequacy of stitions — the belief in a self-acting governmental 
Self-Acting mechanism which will carry on the work of 

overnmen government without the need of watchfulness 

and alertness on the part of the people. For 
every evil, no matter what its nature, we recur to the statute 
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book. There is a widespread belief throughout the country 
that for every abuse there is a legislative remedy. This belief 
in the moralizing power of law is one of the most insidious as 
well as one of the most corrupting influences in our public life. 
It leads us to place unenforceable laws on the statute books, 
and the disregard of these laws becomes the instrument of 
blackmail and bribery. The same political superstition per- 
vades the organization of our city governments — to construct a 
self-acting mechanism which will secure honesty and guarantee 
efficient administration. By pitting the executive against the 
legislative authority, by electing one official to exercise control 
over another, and by making official terms as short as possible, 
we have beguiled ourselves with the illusion that we can 
construct a mechanism of government which requires the at- 
tention of the citizen body only at stated election periods. It 
is not surprising that this search for a self-acting governmental 
machine has proved fruitless, for it represents an attempt to 
relieve ourselves of a responsibility which we cannot throw off. 
The complexity of organization that has resulted from this 
attempt to secure efficiency and honesty through statutes rather 
than through men, has done more than any other influence to 
retard municipal progress. 

The problem presented by city government in the United 
States is not merely to construct a well-balanced mechanism of 
government, but so to construct that government that it will 
require the alertness and watchfulness of the people. The 
situation in Philadelphia is an instructive instance of the effect 
of so organizing the government as to leave the 
Alertness of people under the impression that the officials 

eopie are su ffi c i ent iy encompassed with statutory limi- 

tations to have little power for evil. With a 
bicameral council, a mayor whose appointments are subject to 
the approval of the upper branch of the local legislative body, 
and such important services as the control of education vested 
in a board appointed by the local judiciary, authority is split to 
such an extent that the people believe that no one official or 
group of officials enjoys sufficient power to work much harm. 
We fail to appreciate the fact that this splitting of authority 
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means that harmony can be secured only by gathering these 
loose threads in the hands of some person or group of persons 
who, while not officially recognized in the organization of gov- 
ernment, exercise the real governmental power. 

If the foregoing discussion has served any purpose, it has 
shown that industrial and social organization in the United 
States is tending toward an increasing concentration of execu- 
tive and administrative power, and that this movement has been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in efficiency. In the 
organization of our municipalities, the fear of absolutism has 
led us to offer considerable resistance to a plan of organization 
whose value is no longer questioned in other departments of 
organized effort. The partial and unwilling recognition of this 
principle has led to a series of makeshifts which have failed to 
give satisfactory results. Instead of giving the mayor complete 
control over the administrative work of the city, we have, in 
most cases, hampered his powers of appointment, making them 
subject to the approval of the council. The unfortunate com- 
promises which this system has compelled the mayor to make 
have been laid at the door of the council and have served still 
further to weaken its hold on the people. If this feeling con- 
tinues to increase in intensity, it is likely to carry us to a form 
of city government in which the mayor and the heads of execu- 
tive departments will exercise not only the administrative, but 
also the legislative functions of the municipality. 

The council, if restricted to distinctly legislative functions, 
may continue to be an important organ in keeping the govern- 
ment of the city in close touch with the people, and in keeping 
the people in close touch with city affairs. Under our present 
plan of organization this is impossible, because the participa- 
tion of the council in the exercise of executive functions leads 
it to bend its energies to control the executive rather than to 
deal with broader questions of municipal policy. 

The alternative that presents itself to the American people 
is clear and distinct. If we wish to preserve the council, we 
must be prepared to make three changes, — first, to deprive it of 
all participation in the appointment of executive officials; 
second, to transform it from a bicameral organization to a single 
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chamber ; and, third, to reduce its membership. Unless we are 
prepared to make these changes, it is safe to predict that we 
shall gradually move toward a system in which both executive 
and legislative powers will be vested in the mayor and the heads 
of executive departments. 

We need not shrink from giving to the mayor greater execu- 
tive powers, if by so doing we can save the council. It is im- 
portant for those who are interested in the betterment of city 
government to realize that while, in the organization of govern- 
ment all kinds of compromises may be attempted, the actual 
operation of any system is determined by deep underlying forces 
over which the individual has but little control. The com- 
promises that have been dictated by our unwillingness to accept 
the consequences of certain fundamental canons of political 
organization have placed our city governments at the mercy of 
a small group of men who understand these principles more 
clearly than we, and who are able to manipulate this organiza- 
tion for their own ends. 

The traditional fear of absolutism need not deter us from 
making the mayor the real executive head of the city govern- 
ment. Correctly interpreted, this plan offers 
possibilities of popular control which our pres- 
AhuAl ti ent svstem l ac ^ s - At all events, it is well for 

us to understand that the demand for efficiency* 
which the American people place above their desire for demo- 
cratic rule, will inevitably lead to this concentration of executive 
power. The real alternative that presents itself is, therefore, 
whether this concentration of power will be accompanied by the 
destruction of the city council, or whether the city council will 
survive as an organ of government restricted to purely legislative 
functions. 
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Your committee on "Coordination of University and Colle- 
giate Instruction in Municipal Government" was organized 
primarily to establish an educational principle; namely, that 
interest in civic affairs is best developed by bringing the stu- 
dents in our universities and colleges into direct 
Object of touch with the activities of government. This 

principle is but one phase of a larger movement 
which is establishing a closer relation between the life of the 
community and the activities of our higher educational institu- 
tions. This spirit of social service, which is becoming the 
educational shibboleth of the twentieth century, is breathing a 
new spirit into the teaching of politics. We are no longer sat- 
isfied with giving to the student an acquaintance with the 
machinery of government. He must be so trained and equipped 
as to be able to take an active part in the civic life of the com- 
munity and to become a positive factor in the effort for civic 
betterment. It is this twofold purpose which your committee 
has had in view in the conduct of the work assigned to it during 
this, the first year of its existence. 

The first interchange of views following the appointment of 
the committee disclosed general unity of opinion that the edu- 
cational value of research work would be greatly increased if 
the same line of inquiry were pursued in all the institutions in 

♦For full list of Committee as Constituted for the year 1905-1906, see Lists of Com- 
mittees at the back of the book.— Editor. 

(180) 
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which special attention was given to the study of municipal gov- 
ernment. The topic selected for the college year 1904-5 was 
"The Relation of the Municipality to the Street Railway Ser- 
vice." In eight institutions tbis topic was made the subject of 
special class study during the year. 

A formal meeting of the committee was held in Chicago on 
the 29th of December. Although it was too early at that time 
to compare final results, the members of the committee reported 
that the plan was arousing keen interest among the students. 
In a number of cases, special tours of investigation to neigh- 
boring cities were arranged for the purpose of collecting data, 
conferring with officials and inspecting the street railway 
service. 

The pedagogical value of personal investigation of this char- 
acter cannot readily be overestimated. It not only trains the 
student's power of observation, but also develops 
Personal the habit Q £ dealing with the facts of civic life, 

▼esoga on. w hich is of the utmost value in his other studies. 
The necessity of securing accurate information and of being 
satisfied with nothing that is not capable of documentary 
demonstration is also of value in guarding against the tempta- 
tions of sweeping and doctrinaire generalizations which so often 
beset the student of politics. 

Your committee decided to select for the topic of inquiry 
during the college year 1905-6 "The Relation of the Munici- 
pality to the Gas and Electric Light Service." This will in- 
clude a study of both municipal and private ownership. An 
outline of the inquiry is submitted herewith. It was agreed that 
during the coming year greater effort would be made to bring 
the students who are pursuing the same line of inquiry in differ- 
ent institutions into closer relation with one another. This 
will tend to increase the interest in the work and also to secure 
a more thorough treatment of the subject. Your committee con- 
fidently expresses the expectation that the plan which has been 
fostered by the League will contribute in no small measure 
toward developing a group of young men, not only deeply inter- 
ested in municipal affairs, but with the ability to grapple with 
practical problems of municipal betterment, which will be of no 
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small value to the communities in which they may take up 
residence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. B. Munro, Harvard University. 

John A. Fairlie, University of Michigan. 

Harry A. Garfield, Princeton University. 

Frank J. Goodnow, Columbia University. 

C. H. Hubbrich, University of Texas. 

Isidor Lorb, University of Missouri. 

C. E. Mbrriam, University of Chicago. 

Samuel Peterson, University of Texas. 

William A. Rawlbs, University of Indiana. 

W. A. Schaper, University of Minnesota. 

S. £. Sparling, University of Wisconsin. 

Jambs Rilby Weaver, University of Indiana. 

Jambs A. Woodburn, University of Indiana. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

L. S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman. 



RELATION OF THE CITY TO THE GAS AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE 

THE GAS SERVICE 

I. When furnished by private enterprise, 
i. Conditions of franchise grants. 

(a) Requirements as to service for public and private lighting. 
(6) Maximum prices to be charged for public and private light- 
ing when such conditions are inserted. 

(c) Number of free lights for public service. 

(d) Money payments to the city treasury (distinguish, if possible, 

between franchise payments and taxes). 

(e) Adequacy of public lighting. 

i. Number of lamps per mile of street. 

2. Capitalization and finances of gas companies. 

3. Prices charged for public and private lighting. 

4. Control of municipal authorities over the accounts of the company. 

5. Evasion of franchise conditions. 

6. Right of the city to purchase plant and conditions of such purchase. 

7. To what extent has-consolidation of existing companies been carried, 

and how have such consolidations been financed? 
II. When furnished by public authority — municipal gas works 
x. When and how established. 
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a. Form of management, whether under the control of the city council, 
the board of public works, or a single commissioner. Also to what 
extent civil service rules are applied. 

3. Capital investment. 

4. Prices for public lighting. 

5. Prices for private lighting. 

6. Profits of the enterprise. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE 

I. When furnished by private enterprise, 
z. Conditions of franchise grants. 

(a) Requirements as to service for public and private lighting. 

(b) Maximum prices to be charged for public and private light- 

ing when such conditions are inserted. 

(c) Number of free lights for public service. 

z. Incandescent lights. 
2. Arc lights. 

(d) Money payments to the city treasury (distinguish, if possible, 

between franchise payments and taxes). 
(*) Adequacy of public lighting. 

z. Number of lights per mile of street. 

2. Capitalization and finances of electric light companies. 

3. Prices charged for public and private lighting. 

4. Control of municipal authorities over the accounts of the company. 

5. Evasion of franchise conditions. 

6. Right of the city to purchase plant and conditions of such purchase. 

7. To what extent has consolidation of existing companies been carried, 

and how have such consolidations been financed? 
II. When furnished by public authority— municipal electric light works. 

1. When and how established. 

2. Form of management, whether under the control of the city council, 

the board of public works, or a single commissioner. Also to what 
extent civil service rules are applied. 

3. Capital investment. 

4. Prices for public lighting. 

5. Prices for private lighting. 

6. Profits of the enterprise. 



The College Man in Public Affairs 

By HARRY A. QARPIELD 
Professor of Politics. Princeton University 

During the last presidential campaign, political clubs were 

organized in nearly all our colleges and universities. The party 

committees recognized them ; in many cases provided funds as 

to other organizations ; sent speakers for their 

College Clubs meetings and transportation for those who 

Pre en might otherwise be unable to go home to vote. 

Campaigns. . , . 

The interest was keen, nor was it wholly nor 

even in larger part stimulated and hence temporary. In many 
instances students were engaged as speakers and assigned to 
minor political offices on election day. But all this was not 
peculiar to 1904. In every campaign within my recollection 
the same thing has been observable. Indeed, one must go back 
to the Civil War to discover the beginning of it. Prior to that 
time the college man was a negligible quantity politically. If 
the men engaged in public affairs thought of him at all, it was 
as a schoolboy rather* than as a citizen, — as one occupied with 
poring over musty books and dreaming dreams. To live among 
men, to know conditions, to work out problems in a practical 
way — this was a man's task. In it the student had no share, or 
at best touched it on the purely theoretical side. What is the 
significance of the change ? I believe that it betokens an awak- 
ened interest in the J political life of the country ; that this 
quadrennial burst of enthusiasm is inspired by something more 
permanent than the excitement of a campaign ; that it is an 
expression of a desire to apply the teachings of the class-room 
to the solution of actual problems. 

The United States led the way in nationalizing education. 
Realizing that the strength of the Republic must be directly in 
proportion to the strength of the people ; that national self- 

(184) 
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government is conditioned upon the ability of the individual 
citizen to govern himself, the founders of our institutions made 
provision from the beginning for the maintenance of schools. 
Fortunately, the framers of the Constitution were most of them 
men of broad cultivation and deep learning, especially in mat- 
ters of government. Also it is interesting to recall that the 
leaders were young men, most of them safely under forty, while 
Pinckney was but twenty-four. In those days the curriculum 
was based solidly on the classics, mathematics and logic, with 
philosophy and the teachings of the Christian code to broaden 
the vision and point man to his high destiny. In their wisdom 
our educators have seen fit to rear a superstructure of broader 
culture upon this splendid foundation, and I do not question 
their wisdom. But if, trusting to the limited view of a single 
generation, we venture to disregard the experiences of many, 
let us beware lest our fine superstructure topple, and, falling, 
bury in its ruins the hopes of the past and the opportunities of 
the future generations. 

It is instructive in this connection to compare the themes of 
the college man of a century and a half ago with those occupying 
the student's attention today. At the Princeton commence- 
ment in 1765 the salutatorian treated of "The evils to which 
a people is liable when involved in debt." Among the dispu- 
tations were the following : 

"The dictates of conscience should always be followed." 
"To play at dice or cards is neither expedient nor lawful." 
"A wicked man can not be an accomplished orator." 
"There can not be true friendship but among the good." 
An oration followed on "The difference between the elo- 
quence of Cicero and that of Demosthenes." Two subjects 
only of a political nature appeared, and those of a most general 
character, as applicable to the times of Caesar as to those of 
Washington ; one was an oration on "Liberty," the other, the 
valedictory, on "Patriotism." Contrast these with the themes 
selected at present, which are usually economic, social or po- 
litical, and most often deal with a specific problem. Current 
political or economic questions are almost invariably chosen 
today for the subject of intercollegiate and even school debates. 
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Panama, the Philippines, municipal ownership, railroad 
rebates, reciprocity, are among the more recent questions. 

It should, therefore, occasion very little surprise to note the 
organization in 1904 of the College Men's Political Association, 
successor to the College Campaign Committee 
p«t? e i ^ * °* I 9°3* ^he °bject of the Association is "to 
AaaAcUti interest men in the colleges and college gradu- 

ates in New York in political life, irrespective 
of the party to which inclination or tradition attaches them." 
Clubs have been organized in Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Williams, and others are under way. In its report for 1904 the 
Association says, " The year's work has demonstrated that the 
undergraduate is really interested in politics." But it also 
adds, concerning the men joining the movement, "The igno- 
rance of a large proportion of the first principles of political 
organization was profound." 

My observation at Princeton confirms me in the belief that 
many students are earnestly desirous of devoting part at least of 
their time after leaving college to politics. This desire is 
avowed by many ; that it is seriously entertained is evidenced 
by the attendance of a large body of students whenever a lecturer 
of known reputation appears in any of the public lecture 
courses during the year to speak upon a political subject. 

Yes, the college man is interested in politics. How to con- 
vert this interest into action, and* how to make action effective 
are questions of first importance. Obviously, it 
Q ?* . IS necessary to furnish instruction, preferably 

p -.^ during the last two years of the course, which 

' ' shall inform students concerning political 

organization methods. A prerequisite to such a course should 
be instruction in the fundamental principles of government and 
right conduct. To add to the number of expert politicians 
without grounding them in that which makes for better 
government seriously augments the evils we are battling to 
overcome. 

But assume that the college graduate goes into life well 
trained and disciplined, learned in matters of government, both 
theoretical and practical, that he is guided by a will to do right 
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and avoid wrong, to love fair dealing and hate injustice ; what 
then I How shall he apply himself to public affairs ? 

At this point a difficulty confronts us. It grows out of the 
misconception of the scope and character of public work. What 
is public work ? What do we mean when we 
speak of "going into politics," of "seeking a 
-^ ? political career?" Are public officials, judges, 

representatives in legislative bodies, chief ex- 
ecutive officers the only ones occupied with public work ? Are 
they only "in politics" and the rest private citizens ? If so, then 
public work must be defined as work done by public officials and 
representatives, and a political career begins and ends with 
office-holding. This is the popular conception. In a broader 
sense the voter casting his ballot is performing a public act ; but 
still this does not include all nor even the greater part of that 
which constitutes what should be regarded as public work. 
There is another and a higher service. It is the creation and 
formation of a sound public opinion. 

After all, public opinion governs. As Bryce says, " Towering 
over presidents and state governors, over Congress and state 
legislatures, over conventions and the vast machinery of party, 
public opinion stands out, in the United States, as the great 
source of power, the master of servants who tremble before it." 
As yet we but half understand its origin and functions. The 
student proposing to go into politics thinks of the chosen career 
in terms of public office. He realizes the truth of what Bryce 
has pointed out ; but in a vague, uncertain way. From the 
vantage-ground of office and power, he expects to do his part in 
giving shape to public opinion, but his preparation hardly 
includes within its purview the training essential to the cultiva- 
tion of the required creative power. The creator of public 
opinion must be trained and educated to his task, if that which 
he contributes is to redound to the advantage of the Republic 
Princes and young men of noble family are prepared with the 
utmost care for the parts they are to play in their country's 
affairs, and yet we, boasting ourselves a self-governing people, 
have failed just where it might have been expected we would 
be the strongest. Where the greatest number of people are 
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gathered together, that is to say in our large cities, there is the 
least of popular government. It does not satisfy me to say that 
the best abdicate in favor of the worst, and that this is so 
because the best-equipped men find more lucrative fields in the 
business world. It does not satisfy me because the reasoning 
is based upon a false premise —the misconception of the scope 
and character of public work, of which I have been speaking. 
On this side of the water a great Republic has been set up. 
"We the people of the United States" — not some of the peo- 
ple, but all of them, acting in their capacity as sovereign, have 
seen fit to delegate the exercise of some portions of our power, 
but the rest are reserved, and even those granted may by con- 
stitutional amendment or direct act be withdrawn. How are 
these reserved powers exercised ? Are the hands of the sover- 
eign people stayed until the sun in his course shall have 
measured off the time specified in the law for the holding of an 
election ? Certainly not, for the exercise of the suffrage itself is 
a delegated power. No ; the hands of the sovereign people are 
never stayed, save as the people choose to recognize that which 
they themselves have set up — namely, the law. 

The voice of the sovereign people is never hushed, though 
many fail to hear it, or, hearing it, to understand. The 
presence of the sovereign people is never withdrawn. It in- 
habits the land as the presence of God dwells in the uttermost 
parts of the heavens. But how are these reserved powers 
exercised ? By the creation and maintenance of public opinion. 
If it is sound, all is well; if it is corrupt, the 
Public Opinion, government wastes away. Washington per- 
formed a public service when he wrote his 
farewell address, more far-reaching than any other act of his 
life. Its influence on public opinion has been felt in the con- 
sideration of every great question from the day of its delivery 
until now. Concerning public opinion he said, "Promote, then, 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 1 ' The address was not an official 
act. Delivered to the people of his beloved country as he was 
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about to lay down the office of President, it may fairly be said to 
have been the act of a private citizen. And how clearly he per- 
ceived the necessity of an enlightened public opinion and its 
place in our national life ! 

If, then, the best equipped men find more lucrative fields in 
the business world, are they excluded from participating in 
public affairs ? On the contrary, it is impossible to escape the 
responsibility. They may refuse to serve in minor positions of 
public trust ; they may decline appointment or election to high 
office, or, seeking these things, they may fail to get them ; but 
their influence on public opinion for good or evil, positively or 
negatively, is in direct proportion to their standing and charac- 
ter in the community. 

It is greatly to be desired, then, that men perceive the true 
scope and character of public work and the relations they as 
citizens bear to it. From what has been said it follows that 
public work is divided naturally into two parts : 

(a) The creation of public opinion. 

(£) The execution of public opinion. 

The first requires a higher order of power, the possession of 
nobler qualities than the second. He who is called into public 
life and becomes part of the official machinery of government, 
in whatever department, is in reality called to 
°On- carry into effect the program dictated by public 

' opinion. One so called may have, it is true, the 
creative faculty ; he may have contributed in large measure to 
the establishment of that which now he is called upon to put 
into execution, and he may become a leader of public opinion 
in office, but so far as his official position is concerned he is in 
office to execute and not to create. Even when, as in the case of 
the presidency, the Constitution places upon the chief magis- 
trate the duty of recommending to the consideration of Con- 
gress such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, 
or of exercising the veto power, it has been found impossible to 
depart very far or for any considerable time from the path 
marked out by public opinion. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the relation between the 
forces creating this unseen power and those putting into execu- 
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tion its decrees, the history of the United States may be divided 
into three epochs. The first came to a close with the establish- 
ment of the new Republic as a working government. During 
this period the creative faculty was constantly called into requi- 
sition. Then followed the era of living under the established 
order of things. Men's minds ceased to be occupied with public 
affairs and turned naturally to the development of private enter- 
prise. The third period began with the revival of industry after 
the Civil War, though it did not fully emerge into view until the 
close of the Spanish- American conflict. The intermediate period 
was one of administrative detail. Large questions of policy, 
local or national, seemed to have dropped out of view. Many 
assumed that they had been settled once and for all time by 
the f ramers and interpreters of the Constitution. There was little 
to appeal to men in public life. It seemed about to fall to the 
dead level of a dull routine. But the problems which arose in 
connection with the Civil War and with the exceptional growth 
of the country thereafter once more called out the creative 
powers of the mind. Municipal problems engaged the attention 
of some of the best intellects of the country. Public opinion 
formed rapidly and, though much still remains to be thought 
out and put into execution, distinct improvement in administra-' 
tion is observable. 

The events of 1898 brought forward an entire new set of 
questions, and today one notes with satisfaction that thousands 
of our fellow citizens are occupied with the consideration of 
political questions, where formerly a mere handful were inter- 
ested. The political columns of the press occupy now a first 
place. The President's messages are given in full by the daily 
papers to an expectant public, and editorial comment once 
more assumes a place of dignity. The changes thus briefly 
sketched denote a development of which we are hardly yet 
aware. 

Public work is no longer limited to the activities of our 
chosen representatives, but includes, in addition 
* V*J to t ^ ie °ff*cial class* a H w ^° choose to contrib- 

ute to the creative forces forming public opin- 
ion. To the university and college this opens a new and almost 
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unlimited field of research and activity. One frequently hears 
the complaint that in America the political career is closed to 
those who would approach it from the academic side ; that it 
involves a sacrifice impossible to one trained to weigh in the 
fine balance of the study the coin of exchange of the politician. 
But conditions are rapidly changing. Furthermore, let it once 
be fairly understood that public office is only one of the avenues 
by which one approaches our political problems, and college 
men will find employment for their activities and ambitions, 
freed from the anxieties and uncertainty of the o nice-holder, in 
civic societies, associations and leagues, and in journalism, — all 
of which are the organs of public opinion. These avenues are 
open to him who chooses. They may lead through public office ; 
but public office becomes then, as it should be, merely an 
incident, a means to an end, and not an end in itself. 

In this connection, one further subject deserves a word of 
comment. It is customary to array in opposition two classes of 
men, the practical politician and the political theorist. The one 
is charged with playing the game regardless of the scientific 
treatment of the problem ; the other with studying the problem 
without respect to the indispensable item of human nature. The 
practical politician makes politics his trade, the political theo- 
rist makes it his hobby. In so far as the criticism is well 
founded, both classes are at fault, and the fault lies in this: 
that each omits an element essential to the sound political life 
of the nation. Political theory finds expression only through 
practical experience. It must be workable. Practical politics 
sinks to the level of political trickery, unless it is based upon 
sound theory. It must be rooted in right conduct, which is the 
soul of justice. 

In conclusion, then, I would say to the college man inter- 
ested in political affairs : Turn your attention to the problems 
of our national life. Your training and equip- 
Conclusion. ment have prepared you to think clearly and 

logically, if you have made good use of your 
opportunities, and if your preparation on the side of historic 
knowledge warrants your desire to become a participant in pub- 
lic work, you are qualified to deal with the problems with a 
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thoroughness impossible to those who by experience are far 
better fitted than you now are to set in motion the machinery of 
practical politics in the execution of that which you and your 
associates will present through the commanding influence of 
public opinion. Put yourself in touch with practical affairs. 
Take part in the political activities of your ward and precinct. 
Serve, if you are asked, but never permit yourself to condition 
your activity upon the recognition of the leaders. 

The educated man has no better claim on the suffrages of the 
people than the uneducated, so long as there are both trained 
and untrained bodies of men in the community, for this is 
government by the people ; but the educated man, exercising 
his power as a creator of sound public opinion, occupies a posi- 
tion from which he cannot be driven by the machinations of the 
politician and to which men of purely practical political experi- 
ence can not be appointed or elected. 



Woman's Work for Municipal 
Progress 

By Mitt CHANLER 
President Woman's Municipal League, New York 

It is customary to approach the subject of women in public 
life by a discussion on woman, which leads to the description of 
much that has nothing to do with public life. If we briefly 
analyze the life of cities, we find, on the other hand, very little 
which does not concern woman. Let us first realize that 
woman's position before the law, that great 
woman s body which proceeds by definitions and fixes 

recognition, acknowledges woman as a moral 
agent on equal terms with man, tried by a jury of her peers, all 
of whom are men. Women in municipal jurisprudence cannot 
be classified apart from men. They are not in childhood dis- 
criminated against, in municipal education; on the contrary, 
public schools graduate a far larger number of girls than boys, 
because boys go earlier and in larger numbers into trades and 
business positions. The last time I had occasion to look up 
these statistics five of the unenfranchised were graduated to one 
future voter, not a good comment upon the educated majority 
represented by our ballot. In commerce our municipalities are 
centers of trade, and women are the buyers and consumers, on 
equal terms with, and in larger proportion than men. Imagine 
for a moment that any branch of retail shopping is deprived of 
women; instantly the wholesale and factory life back of that 
branch would be paralyzed. It is impossible to contemplate 
commerce if we eliminate women ; they create too many markets, 
transportation and advertising, and are fast being employed in 
great numbers as producers. 

Practically every city is divided into residential and business 
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districts. On hearing the word city we think of the two units 
of private and business life, with the shadowy third of govern- 
ment ever present and all-pervading. Because the majority of 
women are not receiving salaries, when we think 

^ e ff* .? oi the residential and business sections of a city, 
th6 Citv 

Jm we populate the former with women and the 

latter with men. This is, of course, nonsense : Women inhabit 
the residential streets a greater -number of hours than men, but 
residence is just as much concerned with men as with women, 
for their lives are identified : every detail of arrangement con- 
cerns both, and at no time could a street or a house be taken as 
part of women's life, separately catalogued from men's. The 
same is true of business sections, leaving out the army of clerks, 
typewriters and other professional women who now pour out of 
office buildings ; where women own the capital, or create by 
their requirements the commerce of a town, business life is as 
much concerned with women as with men, — both are as potent 
there as elsewhere. An inclination to consider women as absent 
is to live in tradition rather than in fact. The fact is a recent 
one ; women rarely possessed property and consequently the 
power to purchase, until married women were allowed to own 
their earnings and continue to own property given them on the 
occasion of their marriage. But why, in an enlightened and 
rich generation, we continue to separate ourselves in thought 
from that part of city life to which we contribute so much, 
and which we depend upon for all that we spend, is incompre- 
hensible. 

Our sense of moral obligation has not kept pace with our 

recognition as property- holders before the law. We invest and 

combine without inquiring into method or aims. 

Sense of Moral yfomen stockholders are parties to financial 

^ a proceedings which are less justifiable than the 

crimes for which the poor and in want are imprisoned. As a 
factor in the business life in municipalities many women are a 
most dangerous element, because they want more money and 
do not demand that it should be come by honestly. 

This is not progress. 

If we are so slow to feel our responsibility toward what is 
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wholly our own, and which transpires where we are recognized 
as on equal terms with men, it is small wonder 
Responsibility, that we have been equally slow to feel our re- 
sponsibility toward the general interests known 
as politics. If I am indifferent to the dishonesty of means by 
which I grow rich, of adulteration in foods and medicine, ot 
unsafe buildings, how much more am I indifferent to the 
dishonest spending of taxes. 

The opportunity for dishonesty in political life has inevitably 
attracted dishonest persons, and fear of identification with them 
Mp . has repelled the scrupulous. The flippant sen- 

not fit for tenCC ' " P olitics are unfit for gentlemen," leave s 

Gentlemen ! " little r ° om therein for ladies '> bu * fortunately 
we live when the best men in the community 
have decided to make politics fit for their presence, and many 
of them see no quicker way toward achieving this end than by 
accepting the help of every able, disinterested and public- 
spirited woman. This is made easier in municipal politics, be- 
cause they concern the measures taken day by day to create and 
maintain the best possible conditions of life within the geo- 
graphical limits known as a city. 

In New York 47,000 persons are employed with varying 
powers, from the mayor to the doorkeepers as public servants. 
Appointed by the mayor are the commissioners between whom 
is divided, in fifteen parts, the administration of our depart- 
ments. The very names of these departments show that they 
concern the women and children — Health, Department of Edu- 
cation, Tenements, Fire, Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, 
Streets, Parks, Bridges, Docks and Ferries, Police, Prisons, 
Charities, Law, Finance, Public Taxes and Assessments— that 
they are vital to the well-being of the individual — that they 
should be safeguarded from maladministration and the danger 
which lurks in carelessness or ignorance. 

We are a practical nation, and our material scheme for city 
government is based on universal contribution, which asserts 
democracy and the responsibility of every inhabitant. We all 
pay taxes; why do we not all cheerfully contribute to the 
invisible government of the intelligence, which is implied in 
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administration ? Why are we not universal taxpayers in the cur- 
rency of thought ? in the riches of accurate information ? in the 
irresistible force of public opinion? Not only 

.°** e8 L in times of violence, when heat exceeds light, 

Within Reach. , , , , . , ? 

and destruction supersedes, seedtime and har- 
vest, should we acknowledge that government is no distant and 
mysterious agency. To be more public-spirited in wartime than 
in peace, to feel more concerned because a few voluntarily bleed 
than because many are involuntarily oppressed, leaves us scant 
opportunity for patriotism. Where each will do a little, none 
need do too much, and as the great evils in municipal life today 
are bad nominations and dishonest accounting, so the progress 
within our reach, whether for men or for women, is an intelli- 
gent endorsement of efficiency and honesty, a courageous denial, 
that there is any reason why we should give power to any one 
v ho works for party and not for the public good. 



Civics and Sanitation 

By Dr. THOMAS DARLINGTON 
Health Commissioner, New York City 

The science of public sanitation or of public hygiene is the 
science of conserving the public health, and means the elimi- 
nation or amelioration of unfavorable conditions of environment. 
It means the prevention of premature death. It has to do with 
where we live or sleep, our occupation, what we eat and drink, 
the air we breathe, and many other conditions which surround 
us. 

Such conditions, when unfavorable, destroy our felicity, and 
may lead to disease ; and these diseases are, in the main, pre- 
ventable. Such diseases in man not only lose to him and the 
community his labor, but in many instances he has to be cared 
for by others, and is, in the case of contagious disease, not only 
a charge upon the community, but a menace to those around 
him. One case of infection may bring disease 
The Problem. and death to countless others. The Scripture 
says : "All that a man hath will he give for his 
life." Self-preservation is the first law of mankind. Health is 
our birthright, and we have a right to expect it in any commu- 
nity. Sickness is the enemy of prosperity, and physical improve- 
ment means mental and moral improvement. 

Of what good are our endeavors to secure an education or to 
amass a fortune if we are deprived of the power of enjoying our 
knowledge or our wealth ? 

Man's obligation is not alone self-preservation and comfort, 

but it is imposed upon him that he shall regard the lives of 

others and seek their preservation also. Cain's 

The Obligation, answer to God in the Garden of Eden was, "Am 

I my brother's keeper?" And the answer has 

come down to us through many centuries, "Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself." And in these words are found the basis 
of all of the sanitary laws of our country. 

Further, even though we may not be interested in our neigh- 
bor's welfare, if we do not take cognisance of disease with him 
it is bound, in time, to affect ourselves ; so it is wise to interest 
ourselves in his condition — to see that his surroundings are not 
unwholesome or unsanitary ; and, if they are, that they be cor- 
rected — if only for self-protection. 

In the promotion of life, health and happiness, it is neces- 
sary that we adjust ourselves to external relations — that our 
relations with the external world shall be in harmony, for what 
is detrimental to one is detrimental to another. This under 
some circumstances is easy, under others more difficult. A man 
living in the country finds his relations simple, but in the city, 
where he is closely surrounded by others, they become more 
complex. 

To accomplish any great result, neighborhoods must be 
interested as a whole, and there must be cooperation. For what 
advantage is it to a man if he keep his own premises in good 
condition while those of his neighbors remain bad ? 

Sometimes we find those who have lost all desire to become 
better and who have no ambition to improve — whose physical 
degradation is such that there is a tendency to drag others down 
to their level. With such we are compelled to 
g 7?T assume an oversight ; thus it becomes necessary 

P * that some one shall maintain a supervision over 

such persons, and shall be clothed with such authority as may 
control all like conditions ; and, as self-preservation is our 
highest law, boards of health which have the enforcement of 
sanitary and salutary laws are given greater power than any 
other branch of government. 

The good a board of health may do is unlimited, but it. is 

also true that in improper hands its power for evil is also 

unlimited ; hence it is of the highest importance 

l^L^^HLuh that the administration sha11 be in the hands of 
those who are properly qualified, honest, intelli- 
gent officials who are working for the public good. 

Having through necessity so much power, two things logically 
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follow, first : that the person interested in the enforcement of 
the law must be a person of character, not weak and vacillating, 
but strong and persevering ; but he must be one who is not too 
impetuous and has acquired the habits of careful investigation, 
watchful patience and constant self-control. He must not be 
negligent or incompetent. He must be one whose honesty and 
efficiency have been known and tested by time, for it is possible 
that not possessing these characteristics he might jeopardize 
the health of the entire community. 

It is well, therefore, that these czar-like powers should not 
be vested in the hands of one person, but in a board. 

Above all, such a department should be divorced from 

politics. The vast powers vested in such an office should never 

be subject to the whims of politicians, or its 

T^ 06 authority disobeyed by men of public influence 

who believe that their affiliations can aid them 

to evade the necessary sanitary orders. Nor for friends of 

party leaders should such orders be pigeon-holed, overlooked 

or modified to suit their own convenience or ideas ; nor is 

wealth to be considered, for many times to the poor the only 

means of redress from landlords too avaricious (in the repair of 

their buildings) is an appeal to the board of health. 

The work of such a department brings them in close 
personal touch with the needy, and is a haven of rest and security 
to thousands of tenement-house dwellers. 

We have inherited from our ancestors certain responsibilities 
that alone impose upon us the duty of sharing in the growth 
and development of the country, in the health of its citizens 
and the safeguarding of their liberty; and, to do this, every 
citizen must become a factor in civic advancement and social 
regeneration when such is necessary. 

The aim of individuals or associations should be to make 
good citizens — not merely healthy, but moral and contented 
beings. 

A subject of this character, which relates to home and is of 
such vital interest to all, demands the cooperation of all of the 
citizens of any community. What is most surprising is, not- 
withstanding this close relationship to the home — and of such 
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vital interest to all — how little real interest is manifested in the 
matter or in the exigencies of the conditions. This is shown 
best in the fact that, while we have endowments for colleges 
and libraries and other institutions generally, there is in the 
great city of New York no hygienic laboratory and no place 
where sanitary science is taught as a whole. 

Both individual and associate effectiveness depend upon 

five factors, — namely, a knowledge of the law, 

it* 8611 ! * personal obedience to fche law, zeal for the 

enactment of wise laws, determination that 

others shall also obey the law, and instruction of the 

ignorant in the law. 

It is well also to be vigorously and practically useful, but 
there intelligence is needed to direct and to guide that 
usefulness. 

It is particularly important that those who endeavor to aid 
in the administration of the law of a municipal league or other 
civic body should themselves understand the law. 

How many know that there never has been and is not now a 
law upon the statute books preventing the use of soft coal ? 
Such a law if made would be unconstitutional. One might 
burn anything, provided he did not injure his neighbor or create 
a nuisance. The board of health could only interfere when a 
nuisance has been created, yet I will venture to say that less 
than one-half of this audience know this fact ; and what is true 
of one sanitary law is true of most of them. 

The great enemy of sanitary betterment is the indifference of 

the individual — indifference until he himself is affected ; then he 

becomes awakened, — unfortunately, however, 

Indifference <rf q , unt ^ tfaat part j cu i ar nu i S ance is abated. 

the Individual. „,/, . ,.„ £ , ,/- u 

With indifference are found selfishness, ignor- 
ance, prejudice, neglect and poverty. Selfishness plays no small 
part in the obstruction of civic betterment, for in every advance 
some one is injured — the fencing of vacant lots, the ditching of 
stagnant pools, the removal of filth, the replacing of unsanitary 
plumbing and toilets, the quarantine of disease, making light 
the dark tenements. These changes cost money, and most citi- 
zens weaken when the pocket is affected. 
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Corporations are still more difficult to deal with, and ex- 
pensive attorneys are engaged to find flaws in most wise and 
beneficial laws ; and many times this is not difficult. There is a 
city ordinance that prohibits all unnecessary noise, particularly 
between the hours of up. m. and 6 a. m. What constitutes, in 
a great city, an unnecessary noise, and what in a village ? It 
becomes evident at first thought that there must be a wide dif- 
ference of opinion upon such a question. Complaints are some- 
times made that persons cannot sleep because of the noise of 
the newspaper presses printing the morning editions ; particu- 
larly is this true in summer-time, when, because of the heat, the 
windows are of necessity opened. Shall the altruistic idea pre- 
vail that the printing of newspapers shall be in a non-residential 
portion of the city ? The noise from railroads, the trolleys, 
great works of public improvement, the rattling of dishes in 
restauiants, the noise of pumps and dynamos in apartment- 
houses or clubs, church-bells and chimes, the calling of car- 
riages, the playing of piano - organs, — where shall the line be 
drawn ? Shall an opera be permitted and not a concert-hall ? 
It is evident that to formulate a law to cover such conditions 
requires the wisdom of Socrates or of Solomon. 

A wise law is one that is practical, one that can be used. 
For instance, it might be considered wise to examine daily all 
the food that goes into the city; but is such a scheme practical ? 

In large cities it is difficult to make a law that shall be ope- 
rative in all portions of the city. What constitutes a menace 
to health or a nuisance in one portion of the city may not in 
another. It may be necessary to remove all stable refuse daily 
in a populous portion of the city, but it should not be required 
on the outskirts, where the building is not near a residence 
and no complaint is made of odors. To a law covering 
such a condition as the above might be added the words " in 
the built-up portions of the city"; but who is to 
e Practical determine what is a built-up portion ? There 
of th L« might be a wide divergence of opinion on such 

a question. On the other hand, to make a law 
applicable to all and then strictly enforce it, is to work a 
hardship to some. Nevertheless, some civic societies demand 
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such enforcement — having in view the strict letter of the law 
and not the spirit of it. 

On such occasions are these societies actuated by the highest 
motives — the good of their fellow men — or is it an ambition to 
appear extremely zealous for the sake of a record, or for appear- 
ing in print or for extreme efficiency and public approval ? 

One who carries out the law must be prepared to resist the 
unlawful demands of civic associations as of the ignorant and 
unlettered class. 

In New York City, were the board of health to comply with 
all the demands of civic associations, and of other eminent 
citizens, not a wheel would turn, not a factory work, not a car 
would run, and the city would become uninhabitable. The 
legislation would be quick to curtail the extraordinary powers 
conferred, and the usefulness and effectiveness of such a 
department would be at an end. 

Those who are most vehement in their condemnation of an 
official because he has not carried out a certain law to the letter 
that affects their pockets are the very ones who are frequently 
lawbreakers themselves in some other direction. There must 
be a certain amount of reasonableness required in the abatement 
of any nuisance. 

Officials are ofttimes unable to obtain the best results 
because of false economy. City governments are expected to 
do what would never be expected of corporations or of private 
individuals. Salaries are fixed by law, and many work accord- 
ing to their salary. As a rule, a servant at $14 a month is 
worth but $14, and a $600 clerk is usually worth but $600 ; and 
when there is but little hope of financial advancement, ambi- 
tion is lost and the work is but mediocre. 

Further, rarely is there a sufficient number of employees to 
insure the best results. Taxpayers are too prone to complain 
of the waste of money, without any knowledge whatever of the 
necessities involved. 

Education and public opinion are the great weapons to be 
wielded by municipal societies. If our present knowledge in 
sanitation and hygiene could be practically applied, the death 
rate would be materially reduced. But how can societies dis- 
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seminate this knowledge ? In many ways : by proselyting, the 
enlargement of their association, and by fre- 
iT'pnki! quent meetings and lectures educating their own 

-^j. members. Again, by the distribution of litera- 

ture ; and, by way of example, I might mention 
the good accomplished by this method by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of this city. Still again, by awakening public 
interest by articles in the public press, — by the securing of 
courses in such knowledge in the schools and colleges of the 
country. 

The approval or disapproval of the people — that is, public 
opinion — the great force in the conduct of affairs can be created 
by associations where their purpose is for some great cause; 
and it is the most effective force today in the United States. 

There is need of workers in the field of sanitation : need of 
the aid of public-spirited citizens ; and a welcome awaits every 
willing hand. But the aid offered must be intelligent and 
cooperative, if it is to assist in accomplishing any great results. 
The private citizen has it in his power to be a help or a 
hindrance; and many are the latter. 

There is a law in nearly every city which forbids spitting on 
the pavements or on any portion of a public vehicle. There was 
a time when the men of this country were inclined to expecto- 
rate wherever and whenever they felt like it. It would have 
taken one-half of the city of New York to prevent the other half 
from breaking this law, and millions of money for salaries, had 
not public opinion in a short while wrought a material change ; 
and I think I am safe in saying that today in New York City a 
man who spits in a public conveyance is looked upon with 
disgust by the other passengers. This change of attitude in the 
mind of the general public was brought about not so much by 
arbitrary enforcement of the law (although many were arrested) 
as by educating the people to a realization of the danger of 
expectorating in public places. It was pointed out to them that 
the spread of consumption, and all other pulmonary complaints, 
comes very largely through the dried sputum being inhaled. 
When the intelligent public realized this fact, in a comparatively 
short time, a very great reformation was brought about by 
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public opinion and education. This is one of the best examples 
that I know of, of the power of the individual as a factor in 
civics and sanitation. I might go on and cite many more 
examples of this sort where the direct value of the law has been 
pointed out to the community through the work of the indi- 
vidual; and this process of the individual making himself a 
factor in the enforcement of the law is only in its infancy. And 
there are, needless to say, many more rules and regulations not 
only of the department of health but of other departments 
which it is just as necessary to have enforced and which can 
only be enforced (unless great expense is incurred) by the 
individual becoming a factor in civics. 

Let us for a moment look at the sanitary question in the 
light of political economy alone. Thousands of persons die 

yearly from the effect of preventable diseases. 
K^** 011 wd What is the loss to the state or society by the 

death of those individuals? Thousands more 
are ill for days, weeks or months from some preventable disease. 
What is the loss in wages from this cause alone? Thousands of 
children are kept at home and lose weeks, perhaps years of 
education, simply through some contagious disease. What is 
the total loss in education ? It not infrequently happens that 
just prior to graduation of some boy or girl, they themselves, 
or some younger member of the family become ill with some 
contagious disease. The result is quarantine. This loss of a few 
weeks means probably the loss of the diploma, and this possibly 
the loss of a high school or college education or a business 
situation. And the whole course of the person's life becomes 
changed by an event for which there was no necessity. 

If the state would only spend more on the prevention of dis- 
ease, would it not in the end be economy? As an illustration of 
what can be accomplished, where today is that loathsome 
destroyer of beauty — smallpox — that formerly decimated 
nations, and not more than a century ago carried away nearly 
half of the population of a large European empire ? Controlled 
and almost wiped out of existence by vaccination. 

What has been accomplished in the past, many can today 
recollect. Those fearful diseases, typhus and cholera, that 
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^wiped out the commercial supremacy of some of the great sea- 
ports of the world, are now controlled by science and limited to 
the countries of the ignorant* 

It is the duty, then, of the private citizen to study sanitary 
problems as he would those of taxation or of any branch of gov- 
ernment. Then he will be ready to guide his fellow citizens in 
movements in the direction of better and broader hygienic 
work. It is not given to all of us to see the end from the begin- 
ning ; especially is this true of a science so young and so pro- 
gressive as public sanitation ; but I do feel hopeful that the labor 
bestowed will ultimately accomplish the good we wish, and that 
in the future we can predict not only a healthier but a higher 
and more goodly civilization. 



Report of Committee on Uniform 
Accounting and Statistics 

By Dr. EDWARD M. HARTWRLL, Chairman 
Secretary of Statistics Department of Boston 

The Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting and Sta- 
tistics begs leave to present the following as its Fifth Report. 
The Committee has been reconstituted and 
The Committee, enlarged by the Executive Committee since the 
last meeting of the League, and now consists of 
the following named gentlemen : 

*Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman, Secretary Statistics 
Department, Boston. 

*Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, Secretary, Haskins & Sells, 30 
Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

*M. N. Baker, Engineering News, 220 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

*Harvey S. Chase, Public Accountant, 27 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 
*Hon. Harry P. Henderson, State Examiner, Wyoming. 
*Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
*Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, State University, Madison, Wis. 
Horace E. Deming, Lawyer, 11 William St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Howard C. Beck, Deputy Comptroller, Detroit, Mich. 
Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

L. G. Powers, Chief Statistician, Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
♦Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Lawyer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. M. Sells, of Haskins & Sells, Public Accountant, 30 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 

* Members of the Committee since it was constituted in 1901. 
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William M. Lybrand, Public Accountant, Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. £. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

H. W. Wilmot, Price, Waterhouse & Co., Public Accountant, 
New York, N. Y. 

Edgar J. Levey, former Deputy Comptroller of New York 
City, 135 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Two meetings of the committee have been held in New York 
City, at which there was general discussion of the work to be 
done in preparing the final report, as well as prolonged critical 
consideration of the forms and rubrics proposed by Dr. Cleve- 
land for exhibiting a city's financial operations on the basis of 
revenue and expense. Mr. Baker has undertaken to prepare a 
" Bibliography of the Literature of Municipal Accounting, 1 ' and 
the preparation of a "Glossary of Terms" has been entrusted 
to a subcommittee consisting of Messrs. Cleveland, Powers and 
Hartwell. 

Under the auspices of the Federation of Societies of Public 

Accountants in the United States, a Congress of Accountants 

was held at the World's Fair in St. Louis, 

Congress of September 26-28, 1904* The first business 

Accountants. . . , ~ ~ 

session of the Congress, on September 26, was 

devoted to consideration of municipal accounting. Of the four 
papers presented, three were by members of this committee. 
Mr. Harvey S. Chase presented a paper entitled "A Brief 
History of the Movement Toward Uniform Municipal Reports 
and Accounts in the United States." Mr. H. W. Wilmot, in a 
paper entitled "The Municipal Balance Sheet," discussed the 
principles involved in drawing up such a sheet and suggested 
an appropriate form of statement. Dr. F. A. Cleveland's paper 
was a discussion of "Revenue and Expense as Distinguished 
from Receipts and Disbursements in Municipal Accounting." 
These, with Mr. Ernest Reckttt's paper on "Appropriations 
in Respect to Municipal Accounting," constitute the most 
notable additions to the literature of the subject during the 
past year. 
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It may be noted that financial reports of several cities of 

Ohio have appeared within the year, and that in form and 

arrangement they conform to schedules recom- 

mended by this committee in 1902 which have 

been adopted by the state auditor of Ohio under 
the Ohio law of 1902. The report of the auditor of Cambridge, 
Mass., for the year 1904, as for the preceding two years, is 
drawn up in accordance with the scheme of the committee. 
Special Publications No. 10 of the Statistics Department of the 
city of Boston contains a restatement in summary form of the 
Auditor's Reports for the year 1900-01 to 1903-04 inclusive, 
in accordance with the League Schedules of 1901. 

The Report of the comptroller of the city of New York for 
the year 1902, recently published, marks a striking advance as 
regards make-up, arrangement and intelligi- 
New York. bility, upon the earlier issues of the series ; and 

your committee desires to express its thanks to 
Comptroller Grout for his courtesy in placing at its disposal a 
number of copies of his interesting and valuable report. 

The Annual Report of the comptroller of the city of Minne- 
apolis for the year 1904, recently published, deserves special 
mention and will repay careful study. The report is based 
upon a new and improved system of accounting instituted and 
supervised by Jones, Caesar, Dickinson, Wilmot & Co., of which 
firm Mr. Wilmot, of this committee, is a mem- 
Minneapolis. ber. The balance-sheet illustrates the princi- 

ples advocated by Mr. Wilmot in his paper pre- 
sented to the Congress of Accountants, to which attention has 
already been called. "The General Revenue and Expense 
Account " sets out revenues and expenses classified according 
to the plan adopted by the Census Bureau and the National 
Municipal League. It is interesting to note that as a result of 
keeping the Minneapolis accounts on a revenue and expense 
instead of cash basis, the fact emerges that the expenditures and 
liabilities in 1904 considerably exceeded the amount of the 
appropriations. 

The forthcoming report of the United States Census Bureau 
on the Financial Statistics for the year 1902 and 1903 of cities 
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having 30,000 inhabitants is awaited with unusual interest, 
owing (1) to the extraordinary efforts of Mr. L. 
Census q p owers> Chief Statistician of the Division 

Statistics. 0Q health, Debt and Taxation, who has con- 

ducted the investigation, to secure full and comparable data, 
and (2) to the fact that the schedules adopted by Mr. Powers, 
who is a member of this committee, conform in certain essential 
respects to the classification recommended by the National 
Municipal League. The activity of the Census Bureau in this 
field is a fact of capital importance. 

The present movement for securing a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in municipal accounting and financial reports appears 
to have originated nearly ten years ago. In 
The Movement one or anotner of its phases the subject has 
or ty. been under discussion by the National Munici- 
pal League since 1896. Therefore, it seems fitting at this time, 
especially as your committee expects to present its next and final 
report in book form, to call attention to the most notable 
achievements of the past ten years in this line, and to note the 
salient characteristics of the discussion and measures which 
have led to those achievements. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Socia* 
Science for May, 1895 (pages 865 to 881) contains an article by 
Prof. John R. Commons (Indiana University) on "State Super- 
vision of Cities." Prof. Commons holds that a city is not 
merely a private or business corporation, and cites Dillon's 
"Municipal Corporations" as to the legal powers of the legis- 
lature "to erect, change, divide, or even abolish them" at 
pleasure. He admits that legislative interference works serious 
evil. The principle of legislative control is sound, but plainly 
the legislatures are not in a position to exercise their control. 
He notes the establishment in certain states of state boards 
exercising central control over (1) Health, (2) Charities and 
Correction, (3) Equalization and Assessment of Taxes, (4) and 
the Civil Service. 

Professor Commons outlines the history and describes the 
functions of the Local Government Board of Great Britain. 
His account of the work of the state examiners of Minnesota 
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and the Dakotas affords a summary view of the most noteworthy 
attempt made in the United States up to that time to secure 
central control, in the interest of economy and efficiency, over 
any considerable class of local public accounts. 

In 1878 the Legislature of Minnesota passed an act provid- 
ing for the appointment of a state examiner to be appointed by 
the Governor. The act required that the exam- 
**"y j ner should be a skilful accountant. The exam- 

^^ on# iner was given power to examine the accounts 

of state and county officers and banking institutions. As 
respects county officers, it was made his duty to enforce a cor- 
rect and uniform system of bookkeeping, to expose erroneous 
systems of bookkeeping, to ascertain the character and financial 
standing of bondsmen, and to approve or reject such sureties. 
The examiner was required to visit personally all county officers 
at least once a year without notice, and to make a thorough 
examination of their accounts and their financial standing. The 
reports of the state examiner were made to the Governor. The 
effect of the institution of the state examiner in Minnesota was 
to correct irregularities and to remedy abuses. For instance, in 
1878, only seventeen counties received interest on public funds 
to the amount of $7,000. In 1886, fifty-seven counties in 
Minnesota received interest amounting to $29,000. 

The states of North and South Dakota were admitted to the 
Union in 1889. The Dakotas soon followed the example of 
Minnesota by establishing state examiners. Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union in 1890. Its constitution, adopted in 
1889, provided also for the appointment of a state examiner 
with jurisdiction and functions similar to that of the Minnesota 
examiner. In 1879, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed 
an act placing the accounts of certain county officers throughout 
the state under the supervision of the commissioners of savings 
banks. In 1887, the scope of state supervision was widened, 
and the office of comptroller of county accounts was established 
by the government of Massachusetts. 

In 1891, the state examiner of Minnesota was given partial 
jurisdiction over the accounts and financial reports of the 
city of St. Paul, and within a few weeks similar jurisdiction 
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has been granted him over the accounts of the city of Min- 
neapolis. 

It may be noted, in passing, that with these exceptions, so 

far as I am informed, the state examiners of Minnesota, the 

Dakotas and Wyoming have no jurisdiction over 

, r municipal accounting and financial reports prop- 

^^ " erly so called. It does not appear that the 

present movement for securing uniform municipal accounting 
has been appreciably influenced by the example of Minnesota 
and her sister states. Their example would have been more 
helpful if they had published the reports of their examiners. 

But to return to Professor Commons 1 paper. His practi- 
cal recommendations were : a state municipal board, to consist 
of the governor, attorney-general and auditor of the state, 
ex officiis, together with six to ten unsalaried members to be 
appointed by the Governor, representing equally the two 
principal political parties, with terms of office of from six 
to ten years, (i) The duties of the board should be super- 
visory. (2) An auditing department, composed of experts, should 
have power to prescribe a system of bookkeeping and examine books 
of city officers at any time, and make reports giving the comparative 
standing of all the cities in the more important items of expenditures, 
revenues, tax-rate and debt. (3) The board should also maintain 
a civil service department. (4) The board should have power 
to approve municipal bonds and contracts. (5) It should have 
power to conduct local investigations of complaints, etc. (6) 
The board should be required to make reports and recommen- 
dations to the legislature. The paper closes thus: "Let 
us have a permanent Lexow Committee in every state ready 
to act when corruption is incipient, and not be compelled 
to wait till its only cure is revolution. Local responsibility 
can then be trusted." 

This paper of Professor Commons' contains 

^ the first suggestion, which has come to my 

of Control. , .. .. ... 

notice, for securing uniformity in municipal 

accounting and the reports of municipal financial officers 

through the establishment of a system of central state control. 

While no state has established such a board as that suggested 
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by Professor Commons for the supervision of cities, his sug- 
gestion with regard to uniform municipal accounting has proved 
a fruitful one. 

On May 8, 1896, at the Baltimore meeting of the National 
Municipal League, Mr. Frederick W. Holls, of New York, read 
a paper entitled "State Boards of Municipal Control." Mr. 
Holls cited Professor Commons' suggestions with approval, and 
described a recent but vain attempt to secure the establishment 
by the Legislature of New York of a state board for the control 
of the cities of New York belonging to the second and third 
classes. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics for July, 1896, contains a 
paper by Mr. Frederick R. Clow, entitled "Suggestions for the 
Study of Municipal Finance." 

Mr. Clow set forth a scheme for the classification of munici- 
pal accounts, in which he divided receipts and expenditures into 
"ordinary" and "extraordinary" under the following general 
heads: (1) Legislation, (2) General Executive, (3) Legal 
(Judgments, etc.), (5) Elections, (6) Material Equipment, (7) 
Other. 

Mr. Clow states that his classification is based upon the 
functions of government as set forth by Wagner in the first 
volume of his "Finanzwissenschaft." Mr. Clow goes on to 
say that "it* would be Utopian to expect any considerable 
number of American cities ever to make their regular financial 
reports on such a plan as has been here outlined, or indeed on 
any other plan. But such a plan is not, nevertheless, as 
Utopian as it seems. The Federal Census has made a good 
beginning in municipal statistics. If the statistics were made 
complete for the larger cities and for some typical small cities, 
villages, towns and counties, the most essential thing would be 
accomplished. If some well-known organization like the Na- 
tional Municipal League, or one of the great universities, should 
undertake such a work, many city governments could probably 
be induced to cooperate. With suitable blanks furnished, the 
work of recasting the figures of the city's reports or accounts 
into the desired form might be done gratis by the city." Rather 
more than four years later, it may be noted in this connection, 
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the National Municipal League definitely determined to under- 
take the line of work so explicitly urged upon it in Mr. Clow's 
article. 

In 1897, the National Municipal League "found itself," if I 

may be allowed the expression, and entered upon a stage of 

constructive work. A committee of ten was ap- 

e * ° n pointed to report "on the feasibility of a munici- 

Leo0n * W k P a * P ro S ram which shall embody the essential 
principles that must underlie successful munici- 
pal government, and which shall also set forth a working plan or 
system consistent with American industrial and political con- 
ditions, for putting such principles into practical operation." 

At the meeting of the National Municipal League held No- 
vember 30 and December z and 2, 1898, at Indianapolis, the 
Committee on Municipal Program presented the draft of a 
" Municipal Corporations Act" and a "Constitutional Amend- 
ment" embodying the results of their deliberations and labors. 
Article II, Section 15, of the Corporations Act is entitled "City 
Accounts," and reads as follows : 

Sec. 4. Every city shall keep books of account and make 
stated financial reports at least as often as once a year to the 

* in accordance with forms and methods prescribed by him, 

which shall be applicable to all cities within the state. Such 
reports shall be printed as a part of the public documents of the 
state, and submitted by the * to the Legislature at its regu- 
lar session next succeeding the making of such report. Such re- 
ports shall contain an accurate statement, in summarized form 
and also in detail, of the financial receipts of the 
™^™'™ cl P al city from all sources, and of the expenditures of 
™* ram ' the city for all purposes, together with a state- 
ment in detail of the debt of said city at the date of said report, 
and of the purposes for which such debt has been incurred, as 

well as such other information as may be required by the . 

Said shall have power by himself, or by some competent 

person or persons appointed by him, to examine into the affairs 
of the financial department of any city within this state. On 
every such examination, inquiry shall be made as to the finan- 
cial condition and resources of the city, and whether the require- 
ments of the Constitution and laws have been complied with, 
%nd into the methods and accuracy of the city's accounts, and 

• State Comptroller or other fiscal officer. 
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as to such other matters as the said may prescribe. The 

and every such examiner appointed by him shall have 

power to administer an oath to any person whose testimony may 
be required on any such examinations, and to compel the 
appearance and attendance of any such person for the purpose 
of any such examination, and the production of books and 
papers. A report of each such examination shall be made, and 
shall be a matter of public record in the office of said . 

The accounts kept by a city shall, among other things, be 
designed to show in each case of a grantee of a franchise from 
the city rendering a service to be paid for wholly or in part by 
payments by users of such service : 

i. The true and entire cost of construction, of equipment, of 
maintenance, and of operation thereof ; 

a. The amount of the cost collected annually from users of 
the service, and the character and extent of the service rendered 
to users in consideration for the payments by them ; 

3. The amount of the cost collected annually from taxpayers 
as such, and the character and extent of the service rendered 
the city in consideration for the amount paid annually for such 
service by taxpayers. 

The committee expressed themselves as follows : 
"The provisions constitute a first step toward greater uni- 
formity in municipal bookkeeping, a reform which the committee 
regards as of the very greatest importance. At the present time 
the systems of keeping city accounts are so various and compli- 
cated, municipal bookkeeping is in such a chaotic state, that it 
is almost impossible for any one not an expert to inform himself 
as to the financial condition of his own or any other city. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether any of the city's municipal 
works are yielding a profit or whether the sum reported as 
profits should, in reality, be charged to depreciation or to inter- 
est and sinking fund. The provision formulated by the committee 
requires financial reports to be made to some fiscal officer of the 
state, in accordance with the forms and methods prescribed by 
him. Such reports will be public records, and will furnish the 
basis for an intelligent judgment as to the financial condition of 
our cities. The forms prescribed by the state auditor, or such 
officer as may be designated, will certainly react upon the method 
of city accounting, introducing highly desirable clearness and 
implicit)'. 
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"The provision for the auditing of municipal accounts by 
the fiscal officer of the state or by some official deputed by him 
for this purpose represents an important innovation which the 
committee feels will be productive of much good. The experi- 
ence of many of our larger cities has shown the necessity for an 
independent audit of city accounts, as an additional safeguard 
against dishonesty and fraud on the part of the local financial 
officers. The system thus provided will also guard against the 
possibility of collusion between the council and comptroller. 

"The provision for the compulsory public accounting of all 
grantees of franchises is regarded by the committee as a condi- 
tion sine qua non to the control of private corporations perform- 
ing quasi-public services. The history of the relation of such 
corporations to the municipality has shown that the latter is 
practically helpless unless it can determine beyond dispute the 
financial condition of the corporation, and in this way arrive at 
an accurate estimate of the real value of the franchise." 

Professor L. S. Rowe was a member of the Committee on 
Municipal Program. He contributed an article entitled "Clas- 
sification of Municipal Receipts and Expenditures" to the No- 
vember number of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in 1898. The article contains a series of 
schedules for (1) summarizing (a) ordinary, and (£) extraordi- 
nary receipts and expenditures, under certain general heads, 
e. g., General Government, Public Safety, Public Convenience, 
Public Industries, etc., departmental receipts and expenditures 
being grouped under the various heads, according to the func- 
tions subserved by the several departments ; (a) Book Accounts, 
and (3) a General Statement of Assets and Liabilities. Dr. 
Rowe's schedules were reprinted in the Proceedings of the 
Meeting of the National Municipal League at Columbus in 
1899, pages 116-123; and being subsequently adopted by this 
committee in 1901, have constituted the backbone of what is 
usually termed the Uniform Group System of the National 
Municipal League. With relation to his proposed schedules, 
Dr. Rowe says: "There are abundant signs of an awakening 
to the value of a more uniform system of financial reports. It 
is here that the first change will be likely to be made. The 
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finance department of most of our cities would probably con- 
sent at the present time to publish as an appendix to the regu- 
lar report a summarized statement of receipts and expenditures, 
classified according to some generally accepted plan. The 
classification suggested is intended to be in the nature of a sug- 
gestion toward such a scheme." 

Since its organization in the year 1897, the Statistics 
Department of the city of Boston has been actively interested in 
the classification of accounts and the improvement of the 
methods for securing comparable municipal statistics. The 
following quotation touching this subject is taken from its First 
Annual Report, published in 1898, for the nine months ending 
January 31, 1898: 

* 'It has been customary to classify the expenses of the city 
according to the departments having them in charge. It 
seemed to us that the general public were not so much inter- 
ested in knowing the channel through which the expenses were 
paid as in knowing what work had been accomplished for their 
safety or convenience, and what that work had cost. With a 
view to examining the city expenditures from this standpoint, 
it seemed desirable at the outset to examine the scope of the 
city government and to classify its functions ; for, without first 
ascertaining the functions which the government undertakes to 
fulfil, it is impossible to make comparisons either from year to 
year or with other cities, for the reason that the functions ful- 
filled are not the same in all cases. An examination was there- 
fore made of the functions of the city government of Boston at 
different periods of its history, of the governments of other 
American cities and of cities in Europe. This examination 
brought to our notice a great variety of conditions, and sug- 
gested that a classification of functions might 

A Suggested ^ ma< j e in such a way as to illustrate not only 
Classification. , , • . , 

the increased demands upon the government in 

established departments, but the marked extension of the field 
of municipal activity. An outline of such a classification has 
been attempted, based on the character and extent of the ser- 
vice rendered, with somewhat the following result : 
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I. Central Organization, including 
z. Town or City Hall 4. Treasurer 

2. Executive head 5. Clerk 

3 Legislative head 6. Law Department 

II. Public Safety 



z. 

2. 

3- 

4- 


Militia 

Police or watch 
Lighting of streets 
Petty courts 


III. 


5. Inspection of buildings 

6. Fire patrol 

7. Penal institutions (jail) 

Public Health 


1. 

2. 
3- 
4- 


Health officers 
Quarantine 
Cemeteries 
Street cleaning 


IV. 


5. Removal of garbage 

6. Drainage 

7. Hospitals 

Public Education 


z. 


Schools 




2. Libraries 






V. Public Convenience 


z. 
2. 
3- 
4. 
5. 


Maintenance of streets 
Maintenance of bridges 
Maintenance of ferries 
Water supply 
Markets 


6. Weights and measures 

7. Regulation by license or inspec- 

tion 

a. of liquor traffic 

b. of other trades 






VI. 


Public Charities 


z. 

2. 


Poor relief 
Almshouse 




3. Other institutions 






VII 


. Public Recreation 


z. 

2. 

3 


Parks 

Playgrounds 

Baths 




4. Music 

5. Celebrations 



"Such a classification is tentative only, and includes only 
the ordinary or ' housekeeping ' expenses of the city ; but it is 
a convenient guide to enable us to establish the quality and • 
amount of service rendered in each field, and to compare the 
different costs at different periods in different cities. An inter- 
esting correspondeuce has been entered into with Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, who has for some 
years been studying this same question of classification, and 
many valuable suggestions have been received from him.' 1 
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Other events in 1898 besides those already cited are indica- 
tive of the spread of the discussion concerning uniform ac- 
counting that took place in that year. Thus we find in the June 
number, 1898, of Municipal Affairs an article on "Uniformity 
in Municipal Finance" by Prof. Charles W. Tooke, of the 
University of Illinois. He notes the prevalence of confusion 
and diversity in the financial reports of cities, citing certain 
cities in the states of New York and Illinois in 
Uniformity in support { h is contention. As a remedy he 
un pai urges the necessity and feasibility of establish- 

ing a system of state audit of local accounts, 
and sets forth the public and local advantages incident to 
"Administrative control for securing uniformity of bookkeep- 
ing and the preservation and publicity of the accounts of 
municipal corporations.' ' In reply to the question "Is it de- 
sired ?" he cites the replies to letters which he had addressed 
to the mayors of nineteen of the leading cities of the country. 
The replies of the majority of them were non-committal. Sev- 
eral were opposed to state control as involving an infringement 
of municipal home rule. The mayors of Detroit, Columbus, 
Milwaukee and Boston, on the whole, favored some system of 
state control of municipal financial operations and reports. 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, said : " I have for some time be- 
lieved in the desirability of establishing state boards of com- 
missioners for cities to perform somewhat the same functions 
as the English Local Government Board. I believe that the 
work of coordinating and properly supervising the work of the 
city, particularly upon its financial side, calls much more 
strongly for the creation of a state commission than many lines 
of work for which state commissions have already been ap- 
pointed." The September number, 1898, of Municipal Affairs 
contains an article by Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, 
in which he restates the arguments advanced by Mr. Hoi Is, in 
1896. The main purpose of the article is to meet the objections 
encountered by those who had failed to secure in 1895 and 
1896 the establishment of a state board for the supervision of 
the cities of the second and third classes in the state of New 
York, and to show that the establishment of such a board 
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would serve both general and local interests by promoting local 
efficiency, and tend to diminish rather than to enhance undue 
meddling on the part of the Legislature with the administration 
of local affairs. 

A movement started in 1897 by Dr. M. R. Maltbie, then editor 
of Municipal Affairs, to have the United States Department of 

Labor undertake the publication of municipal 
Congress statistics for the cities of the United States, 

Xt+tiJtt resulted in the passage of an Act of Congress, 

which became a law on July 1, 1898, authoriz- 
ing the United States Commissioner of Labor "to compile and 
publish annually an abstract of the main features of the official 
statistics of the cities of the United States having over 30,000 
population." 

At the second meeting of the League of American Munici- 
palities held at Detroit in August, 1898, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Resolved^ That the League of American Municipalities earn- 
estly approve the enactment of state laws, providing for a 
uniform system of accounting that will group all similar items 
under the same general head, and designed to show the 
entire and true costs of all public utilities operated by each 
municipality. 

Resolved, That the law should provide for a state audit of all 
municipal accounts and the annual publication of a comparative 
statement showing the results of municipal administration by 
each municipality. 

Resolved, That this League recommends all municipal gov- 
ernments in each state to cooperate for the purpose of securing 
at the earliest practicable date the enactment of a law provid- 
ing for a uniform system of municipal accounting, to be for- 
mulated, audited, and the results published annually by state 
authority. 

These resolutions were adopted at the instance of Mr. Allen 
Ripley Foote, editor of Public Policy, a staunch and energetic 
advocate of uniform accounting, who had been instrumental in 
securing the adoption of somewhat similar resolutions by the 
American Economic Association in 1890. 

The National Municipal League in November, 1899, adopted 
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the "Municipal Program" which had been presented tenta- 
tively by its committee the previous year. 

Prof. L. S. Rowe, in a paper entitled " Public Accounting 
Under the Proposed Municipal Program, " explained at length 
the provisions of the program under that head, and set forth 
the reasons which had influenced the committee, of which he 
was a member, in embodying such provisions in the final draft 
of the program. The appendix of his paper contains an "Out- 
line for a Summarized Statement of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures/' and a "General Statement of Assets and Liabilities" 
whose publication in 1898 has already been noted. Four other 
papers besides that of Dr. Rowe dealing with various phases of 
uniformity in municipal accounting were also presented at the 
Columbus meeting of the National Municipal League in 1899. 

In 1900, thanks chiefly to the efforts and editorials of Mr. 
M. N. Baker, of the Engineering yews, a considerable number 
of associations, e. g., American Society of Civil 
Co-operation Engineers, American Economic Association and 

-. .. American Public Health Association, were in- 

duced to take up the subject of uniform account- 
ing and to appoint committees to give the subject special 
consideration. At the Milwaukee meeting of the National Mu- 
nicipal League held in September, 1900, three papers relating 
to municipal accounting were presented (see list given below of 
papers relating to Uniform Municipal Accounting and Statistics 
found in the Proceedings of the National Municipal League 
1896 to 1904). The first of these papers was by Mr. Baker on 
"Uniform Municipal Accounting." In it he says, "What I 
would suggest is that this organization appoint a committee to 
confer and cooperate with similar committees from other socie- 
ties in an investigation of the whole subject of uniform munici- 
pal accounting and national municipal statistics. Such an 
investigation would involve ultimately the accounts of each 
kind of municipal activity and the general municipal balance- 
sheet. It would include all phases of municipal statistics of 
physical as well as financial data, and vital, criminal and edu- 
cational statistics. . . Possibly the general survey 
might be more speedily and effectively accomplished if en- 
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trusted to a strong committee from some organization like 
yours on the same general plan as your Committee on Municipal 
Program." 

The National Municipal League gave effect to Mr. Baker's 
suggestion September 21, 1900, by the passage of the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Executive Committee be 
authorized to appoint from the membership of the National 
Municipal League, or otherwise, a committee to give special 
consideration to the subject of uniform municipal accounts and 
statistics ; and to that end to confer with similar committees 
representing other organizations; and in its discretion to pre- 
pare and report to the National Municipal League or its execu- 
tive committee such methods or systems of municipal account- 
ing and collection of municipal statistics as it may find to be 
most desirable. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolve, the Executive 

Committee of the League appointed twelve persons to act as a 

Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting 

Jvj"jj; |+t and Statistics, and on January 18, 1901, the 

committee began its work, which has been 

continued to this day. 

Of the twelve persons who made up the original committee, 
four were or had been teachers of political science or political 
economy ; three were editors, two were public accountants, two 
held official posts under state or city governments, and one was 
a lawyer. In the interval 1901-1903, Messrs. Blacklock, of 
Baltimore, a public accountant, and Worthington C. Ford, of 
Boston, an economist and statistician, were added to the com- 
mittee. Messrs. Blacklock and Haskins have died. 

The present membership of the committee includes eight 
gentlemen who have served continuously since 1901, and ten 
members added in the year 1904. As at present constituted, the 
committee includes six persons connected with colleges or uni- 
versities, four public accountants, five public officials, two law- 
yers, and one editor. 

Speaking broadly and in general terms, this committee since 
it was constituted in 1901 has endeavored (1) to stimulate dis- 
cussion of the theoretical and practical aspects of uniform 
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municipal accounting not only by the National Municipal 
League, but by other associations devoted to municipal interests 
or the public welfare ; (2) to promote the devising and publishing 
of forms and schedules suitable for securing uniform reports of 
financial statistics ; (3) to test the usefulness and practicability 
of such forms and schedules through the re-statement of the 
figures contained in the financial reports of a number of leading 
cities ; (4) to win recognition for its views and recommenda- 
tions and to secure trial of its schedules by enlisting the support 
and cooperation of influential city, state and national officials; 
(5) to render aid to citizens' associations and city officials 
who were seeking to introduce modern systems of accounting 
or improved forms of financial reports. 

A glance at the appended list of papers published in the 
Proceedings of the National Municipal League shows that the 
committee has made a considerable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject in the form of reports and papers. Of the 
twenty-eight titles contained in the list given below, seventeen 
are found in the Proceedings of the National Municipal League 
for the years 1 901-1904. Of these all but four were contributed 
by members of the committee. Of the papers in the list pub- 
lished in the period 1896-1900 it may be said that, on the whole, 
they differ in character from those published since 1900. In the 

earlier period, the writers concerned themselves 
so ague 8 more w j t h showing the need of improved forms 

of accounting and financial reports, and in ad- 
ducing arguments to support their criticism and suggestions of 
remedies. The committee has addressed itself less to the descrip- 
tion of the untoward features of the situation, but more specifi- 
cally to devising practical methods for changing and improving 
it ; and it has been able, from time to time, to report cases in 
which the measures recommended by it have proved helpful and 
efficacious in actual practice. 
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List of Papers Relating to Uniform Municipal Accounting 

and Statistics to be Found in the Proceedings of the 

National Municipal League 1896 - 1904 

1896 

i. State Boards of Municipal Control. By Hon. Frederick William 
Holls. Pages 226-235. 

1898 

2 Report of Committee on Municipal Program. By Horace E. Deming. 
New York, Chairman. Contains on pages 8 and 12, strong arguments 
in support of Uniform Municipal Bookkeeping provided for in Art. Ill, 
Sec. 4, and of the Audit of Municipal Accounts by a state officer 
provided for in Art. II, Sec. 15. 

1899 

3. Public Accounting Under the Proposed Municipal Program. By 

Professor L. S. Rowe, University of Pennsylvania. Pages 104-123. 
Appended to the paper is a series of forms of schedule. 

1899 

4. The Financial Reports of Municipalities, With Special Reference 

to the Requirement of Uniformity. By Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
Secretary Statistics Department, Boston. Pages 124-135. 

5. The Importance of Uniformity for Purposes of Comparison. By 

Dr. Samuel E. Sparling, University of Wisconsin. Pages 136-147. 

6. Financial Control Over Municipal Receipts and Expenditures. By 

Albert F. Crosby, Ex-Deputy City Auditor, Cleveland, Ohio. Pages 
148-154. 

7. The Accounting of Public Service Industries. By Professor Charles 

W. Tooke. University of Illinois. Pages 155-161. 

8. Accounts of Grantees of Municipal Franchises. By Walter S. Allen, 

New Bedford, Mass. Pages 162-168. 

1900 

9. Uniform Municipal Accounting. By M. N. Baker, Associate Editor 

Engineering News, New York. Pages 239-242. 

10. Uniform Municipal Accounting. By James Blake Cahoon, Syracuse, 

N. Y. , President National Electric Light Association. Pages 243-246. 

11. Uniform Accounting and State Examination of Public Accounts. 

By Hon. Harry B. Henderson, State Examiner of Wyoming. Pages 
247-256. 
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1901 

12. First Report of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting. 

By Dr. Edward M. Hartwcll, Boston. Contains Schedules, and list of 
Committees appointed by various associations to deal with the subject. 
Pages 248-263. 

13. Present Condition of Municipal Statistics in the United States. 

By G. W. W. Hanger, Chief Clerk, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pages 264-277. 

14. The Control of Municipal Accounting and Statistics in Great 

Britain. By Dr. Edward W. Bemis, Bureau of Economic Research, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Pages 278-281. 

15. Municipal Accounts and Statistics of Continental Europe. By Dr. 

John A. Fairlie, University of Michigan. Pages 282-302. 

16. Municipal Accounts of Chicago. By Charles Waldo Haskins, C. P. A.. 

Dean of New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. Pages 302-3x4. 

1902 

17. Second Report of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting. 

By Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman, Boston. Contains Schedules 
Series A and Series B. Pages 292-306. 

18. Uniform Municipal Accounting Applied to Boston, Baltimore and 

Other Municipalities. By Harvey S. Chase, Boston. Contains Illus- 
trative Schedules. Pages 307-321. 

19. The City as a Business Corporation. By Laurence Minot, Chairman 

Statistics Department, Boston. Pages 322-326. 

20. Bibliography of Uniform Municipal Accounting. By M. N. Baker, 

New York. Pages 327-329. 

1903 

2i. Third Report of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting 
and Statistics. By Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Boston. Pages 247-267. 

22. Chicago Accounting Reform. By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. Contains illustrative schedules. Pp. 268-286. 

23. Progress of Uniform Municipal Accounting in Ohio. By Harvey S. 

Chase. Pages 287-295. 

24. What Has Been Done Toward Uniform Accounts for Street Rail- 

way, Electric and Gas Lighting, and Water-Works System. By 
M. N. Baker. Pages 296-297. 
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1904 

25. Fourth Report of Committrb on Uniform Municipal Accounting 
and Statistics. By Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman, Boston. 
Pages 191-202. 

a6. What Constitutes Rrasonablb Uniformity in Municipal Accounts 
and Reports. By Dr. F. A. Cleveland, University of New York. 
Pages 203-215. 

37. Practical Application of the Schedules for Uniform Municipal 
Reports and Accounts. By Harvey S. Chase, Boston. Pages 216-229. 

28. Uniform Accounting in Its Relation to Comparative Municipal 
Statistics. By L. G. Powers, Chief Statistician, U. S. Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. Pages 230-241. 

One of the principal aims of the committee at the outset was 
to devise forms and to suggest measures calculated to give effect 
to the provisions of the Municipal Program. The following 
extracts from the committee's reports may serve to indicate 
their point of view and lines of procedure : 

" As a means to securing the objects of the provisions of 
Constitutional Amendment, Article 3, Section 4, quoted above, 
your committee recommend at the present time certain provi- 
sional forms of schedule suitable for adoption 
The Committee's in g nanc i a i reports of cities which are at pres- 
ODjecU. ent ca |j e j U p OIlf under the laws of Congress of 

the United States, to make reports to the United States Depart, 
ment of Labor for use in its reports on municipal statistics of 
the principal cities of the country, and which would be suitable 
also in making reports to a central state officer or board organ- 
ized in accordance with the provisions of the Municipal Pro- 
gram. In drawing up these schedules, which are set forth 
below, your committee has been mindful of the fact that it 
would be a barren counsel of perfection to endeavor to induce 
accounting officers in any considerable number of our leading 
cities to change their methods of bookkeeping to meet the re- 
quirements of an ideal scheme. Therefore, we have sought to 
devise forms under which orderly summaries of their accounts 
as at present kept may be set forth. The schedules may be 
described as follows : 
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" Schedule A. A consolidated financial statement of receipts 
and expenditures under the heads of ordinary, extraordinary, 
trust funds and bookkeeping items. 

"Schedule B. A summary of ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year ; also of extraordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

"Schedule C. An analysis of revenue, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary by sources. 

"Schedule D. A schedule showing receipts and expendi- 
tures by departments, departments being arranged in groups 
according as they subserve general functions, e. g. , general gov- 
ernment, protection of life and property, public charity, public 
safety and public convenience. Appended to this schedule 
should be a statement of public debt and a statement of assets 
and liabilities. 

"Mr. Harvey S. Chase, of the committee, who lives in the 
city of Newton, Mass., has secured the adoption of the main 
provisions of Schedule D by the auditor of Newton, and coope- 
rating with him has prepared an appendix to the Auditor's 
Report for 1900 in which the showings of that report are 
arranged in accordance with Schedule D. Your committee 
takes pleasure in presenting printed copies of the report of the 
auditor of Newton for the year 1900, with the appendix 
alluded to." — From First Report, 1901. 

"The fundamental principles embodied in the Municipal 
Program are these : (1) A municipal corporation should be in- 
vested with the governmental powers requisite to determine all 
Th Prind 1 questions of local public policy. (2) The citi- 

e ^ e8 zens of the municipality should be free to deter- 

Involved. mine their own methods of administration in 

local matters, according to their own ideas of what will best 
satisfy their local needs. (3) In so far as the city is the agent 
of the state to enforce general laws, it should be subject to the 
control of administrative departments of the state, and not 
subject to the sport of special legislation. 

"If Massachusetts, for instance, had adopted the Municipal 
Program and the cities of the commonwealth were organized in 
accordance with its provisions, the situation would be as follows: 

"The state Legislature would be much more free than it is 
at present to exercise its proper function of determining matters 
of general policy, and would not be called on to concern itself 
with details of administration in the cities. Each city would 
enjoy large powers of self-government under a general act 
applicable to all cities. It would have a mayor and a city 
council elected on a general ticket. The mayor would serve for 
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two years, and the members of the council for six. One-third 
of the whole number of councilmen would retire each year. 
The general policy of the city with regard to appropriations, 
local taxation, the assumption of new functions, etc., would be 
determined by the council, and the mayor would be charged, 
as the principal executive officer of the city, with carrying that 
policy into effect. He would have the power of appointing the 
heads of all executive departments with the single exception of 
the city comptroller, who would be chosen for an indefinite 
term of office by the council. The appointment of subordinate 
officials in the departmental service would rest with the mayor, 
subject to the provisions of the charter and the regulations of 
the civil service commission — the civil service commission 
being a local board with large powers as regards regulation and 
control over the civil service. 

"The Budget would be prepared by the mayor and sub- 
mitted to the council for approval, but the latter would have no 
power of increasing any item in the budget. 

"The comptroller would be clothed with full power and 
responsibility of keeping expenditure of public funds within 
legal channels. He would audit all claims, control the book- 
keeping in all departments, and make financial reports to the 
council. It would be his business to keep separate accounts 
and make special reports concerning the financial transactions 
of every grantee of a public franchise. He would also be re- 
quired, by the terms of the charter, to make reports of the 
financial operations of the city to a state comptroller or board 
exercising supervision over the finances of all cities. The 
comptroller would, in effect, act as the agent of the state 
comptroller or a state administrative board, inasmuch as the 
comptroller's statements concerning the financial operations of 
the city would be made in accordance with forms prescribed by 
a central authority. 

" In view of the great diversity of functions exercised by 
departments having the same name, in different cities, your 
committee considers it inadvisable to attempt to elaborate a 
system of departmental bookkeping. Accordingly, its endeavors 
have been directed primarily to devising certain general forms 
of summary statement, adapted for the use of city comptrollers, 
in making such annual reports as are called for by the Municipal 
Program. 

" Our position, for the time being, has seemed to us some- 
what analogous to that of the Local Government Board of 
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England when called upon to furnish ' Model By-Laws of a 
Model Auditor's Report.' In other words, we have adopted the 
point of view of a central authority charged, first, with the duty 
of securing strictly uniform reports, by means of prescribed 
forms or blanks, from all cities within our jurisdiction, and, sec- 
ond, with using such reports as the data for our own report to 
the Legislature. At the same time, we have kept in mind the 
requirements of the inquiring citizen, and have sought to devise 
forms, adapted to present use, under which orderly summaries 
may be made of comptroller's reports as they are now ordinarily 
set forth. 

"We submit herewith certain schedules which form a part, 
but only a part, of our scheme for a comptroller's report. Before 
presenting that scheme in its final and finished form, we wish 
(i) to make further trial of our schedules in, connection with 
studies (already undertaken by various members of the commit- 
tee) of the accounts of certain typical cities ; and (2) to submit 
the results of these studies in printed form to a number of audi- 
tors and comptrollers for criticism and suggestion. 

"The schedules recommended are divided into two series, A 
and B. Series A relates to the operations of single year. Series 

B is intended to set forth the financial condition 
The Schedules # ■ » « 

of the city at the end of the year in question. 
BkOComniQiiQed* *▼• «.«« # « 

A-I is a consolidated statement of revenue and 

expenditure during the year, which shows (1) balance at the 
beginning of the year, (2) total revenue from all sources, (3) 
total expenditure during the year, (4) balance at the end of the 
year. 

"A-II. General exhibit of revenue and expense subdivided 
under the heads of ordinary, extraordinary, trust funds and tem- 
porary accounts. 

"A-III. Summary of receipts and disbursements by general 
purposes. 

1 'A-I V. Showing ordinary and extraordinary receipts and dis- 
bursements by departments, departments being arranged in 
groups as they serve general purposes, e. g., general government, 
public safety, etc. 

"A-V. Shows transactions affecting the capital and income of 
trust funds. 
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' ' A-VI. Shows transactions classed under temporary accounts 
or bookkeeping items. 

" B-I. General balance sheet showing assets and liabilities in 
gross. . 

"B-I I. Shows available assets and current liabilities in greater 
detail than in B-I. 

"B-III. Shows contingent assets and contingent liabilities in 
greater detail than in B-I. 

"B-IV. Shows fixed assets and bonded indebtedness with the 
purposes for which it was incurred. 

"These schedules, for the sake of convenience, are placed in 
•the appendix to this report. 

"Schedule A-IV corresponds in the main with Schedule D, 
which was appended to our last report. " 

— From Second Report^ ipoj. 

The schedules alluded to in our first report, with slight modi- 
fications, followed the forms suggested by Dr. Rowe in 1898 and 
1899. The schedules printed in our second report were in many 
respects more elaborate than the first series, and before their 
adoption early in 1903 by the state auditor of Ohio — for use in 
all the cities of that state — they were subjected to still further 
changes. Since 1903 they have not undergone essential modifi- 
cation at the hands of this committee. In our final report they 
will be set forth again, and another series of schedules, applica- 
ble to accounts kept on a revenue and expense basis (which are 
omitted from this report for lack of space) will also be printed. 

In 1902, at the Boston meeting of the League, the chairman 
of this committee presented, as a part of his report, four tables 
in printed form, showing the receipts and expenditures of the 
city of Boston for the fiscal year 1 900-1, grouped according to 
the uniform system of this League. The tables, increased to 
seven in number, were subsequently published in the Monthly 
Bulletin of the statistics department of Boston, and a copy of 
the Bulletin containing them was sent to every member of the 
National Municipal League. 

Although this committee is known as the Committee on Uni- 
form Municipal Accounting and Statistics, it has confined its 
attention and endeavors almost exclusively to matters relating 
to accounting and financial statistics. Our reasons for doing so 
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may be gathered from the following extract from our third 
report, published in 1903 : 

"With regard to municipal statistics, this committee holds 
to the opinion expressed in their report in 1901, viz., that 'it 
is impracticable at present to attempt to secure uniform returns 
throughout the whole field of municipal statistics from any con- 
siderable number of American cities.' The remainder of this 
report will be devoted to an attempt to justify that opinion. 

" Municipal statistics, properly speaking, include the con- 
sideration of a great variety of facts, covering a wide range of 
subjects. The literature of municipal statistics is not only 
diversified and extensive, but is marked by distinctive generic 
characteristics, as a glance at the publication of any well-organ- 
ized European municipal statistical office will show. 

" Following European example and experience, it would be 
fairly easy to draw up a set of ' uniform schedules ' covering the 
principal branches of municipal statistics; but in the present 
state of the art of making American municipal statistics, such 
a procedure would be scarcely more than a counsel of perfec- 
tion to a froward and unheeding generation. 

"Nevertheless, in view of the growing demand for improve- 
ment in certain kinds of municipal statistics, and of the proba- 
bility, not to say certainty, that modern scientific methods of 
gathering, digesting and presenting such statistics will win their 
way if any considerable increase in the number of bureaus of 
municipal statistics shall take place, careful consideration of 
the generally unsystematic and frequently absurdly inaccurate 
methods now in vogue of estimating urban population in post 
and intercensal years seems to us to be called for. The desire 
to institute comparisons between different cities in respect to 
mortality and birth-rates, per capita cost of streets, police and 
fire protection, etc., is widespread, and seems to be irresistible. 
But such comparisons are obviously misleading, or worse, when 
the estimates of population on which they are based are reached 
by haphazard or objectionable methods. Until the methods 
which are now common shall be rectified, no satisfactory sys- 
tem of comparative municipal statistics can be developed or 
established. 
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"The domain of American municipal statistics, using the term 
in its scientific sense, presents such wide areas of unsettled, not 
to say unexplored, territory that, as I have already intimated, 
it seems a wiser policy, for the present, to postpone ambitious 
schemes of expansion until our home fields have been sub- 
jected to a more intensive and productive system of cultivation 
than is yet common. " 

That the schedules published by this committee have proved 
useful in actual practice is attested by the following list of pub- 
lished reports and studies, in which one or more 
Y*fJ* e schedules peculiar to the Uniform System of the 

National Municipal League have been used in 
stating or restating financial data found in actual reports of city 
officials. 

i. Baltimore, Report of the City Comptroller, (a) for the 
fiscal year 1901, (£) for the fiscal year 1902. 

2. Boston, (a) Monthly Bulletin of the Statistics Depart- 
ment, Vol. IV, No. 6, Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston and the County of Suffolk for the fiscal year 1 900-1; 
(£) Ibid., Vol. V, No. 7, Receipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston and County of Suffolk from the fiscal year 1902-3, 
with Comparative Summaries for the fiscal years 1 900-1 and 
1901-2 ; (f) Special Publication No. 10, Statistics Department, 
contains summaries for the fiscal year 1900-1 to 1903-4 ; (ji) Re- 
ceipts, Appropriations and Expenditures of the City of Boston 
for the fiscal year ending January 31, 1902, in Appendix of Report 
by Harvey S. Chase to the Mayor of Boston on May 8, 1902. 

3. Brookline (Massachusetts) Report of Expert Accountant 
(Harvey S. Chase) appointed by the Selectmen to examine the 
accounts of the town of Brookline, 1901-2. 

4. Cambridge, (a) Report of the City Auditor, showing Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures for the year ending November 30, 
1902 ; (£) Ditto for 1903. 

5. Chicago, Comptroller's Forty-sixth Annual Report, year 
ended December 31, 1902. (See later reports, also.) 

6. Newton (Massachusetts) Report of City Auditor for the 
year ending December 31, 1900. See Appendix arranged by 
Harvey S. Chase. 
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7. New York, Report to the Commissioner of Accounts by 
Worthington C. Ford and Frederick B. DeBerard, on Defects 
of the Financial Statements of the City of New York, with 
suggestions for Improved Forms, 1903. 

8. Finances of the City of Minneapolis for the Year Ending 
December i f 1904, Issued by the City Comptroller's Depart- 
ment. This report embodies the results of a new system of 
accounting installed and supervised by the firm of Jones, Caesar, 
Dickinson, Wilmot & Co., certified public accountants, under a 
contract dated November 28, 1903. The general revenue and 
expense account sets out the revenues and expenses in ac- 
cordance with the group system of the National Municipal 
League. 

9. Analysis of Receipts and Disbursements of the City of 
Duluth, according to Fundamental Purposes. By W. S. Mc- 
Cormick, Comptroller, 1905. 

In the states of Ohio and New York, the value and practica- 
bility of what are now generally termed the "National Munici- 
pal League's Schedules" are being tested on a large scale. In 
May, 1903, a " Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Public 
Offices" was established by an Act of the General Assembly. 
The Bureau was placed under the control of the state auditor. 
The purpose of the Act, which was drafted by Mr. Allen Ripley 
Foote, was to secure uniformity in the accounts and financial 
reports of all taxing bodies throughout the state. In organizing 
the Bureau and in determining schedules and forms of report, 
etc., the auditor had the professional advice of Mr. Chase, of this 
committee, at whose instance the League's schedules of 1902 
were adopted. Detailed accounting of progress in Ohio are to 
be found in papers presented by Mr. Chase at the meetings held 
by the League in 1903 and 1904. (See Numbers 23 and 27 in 
List of papers, etc., given above.) 

It may be mentioned in passing (1) that a bill similar to the 
Ohio Act of 1902, after passing the Assembly of Illinois in 1901, 
was vetoed by the Governor, and (2) that bills modeled on the 
Ohio Act, introduced into the Massachusetts Legislatures of 
1903, 1904 and 1905 have uniformly failed of passage. 

Early in 1903 the New York Legislature passed an act 
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requiring cities of the second and third classes (New York and 
Buffalo forming an excepted "first- class") to report annually 
upon uniform blanks to be prescribed and furnished by the Sec- 
retary of State ; Mr. Chase being retained by the Secretary of 
State to devise such uniform blanks, draw up schedules "based 
upon the latest forms of the League's distributions as modified 
at the Census Convention in Washington." 

Attention has already been called to the Act of Congress of 
July i, 1898, authorizing the United States Department of 
Labor to publish official statistics of the cities of the United 
States having over 30,000 population. The original plan of the 
department to base its tables upon published municipal reports 
was soon abandoned, and special agents were deputed by the 
Commissioner of Labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, to make per- 
sonal visits to various officials of the cities within the scope of 
the investigation. Under this plan the Department of Labor 
published in its Bulletin four series of tables entitled " Statistics 
of Cities" for the years 1898, 1899, 1900 and 1901, respectively. 
The abstract for 1901 included 137 cities. With a view to giving 
additional information, the number of tables was increased from 
eighteen for 1898 to twenty-five for 1901. The work of preparing 
similar statistics for subsequent years has been taken over by the 
United States Census Bureau, which was put upon a permanent 
basis by Act of Congress in the year 1902. The second report of 
Mr. S. N. D. North, the Director of the Census, dated October 
15, 1904, contains the following statement relative to the inquiry 
concerning municipal finance, whose results will be embodied in 
the forthcoming report of the Census Bureau for the years 1902 
and 1903, to which allusion has already been made. "The 
earlier statistics were more or less imperfect, because there was 
no common classification of municipal accounts and no uniform 
method of municipal bookkeeping. To encourage reform, the 
National Municipal League arranged a classification of payments 
and receipts and recommended its general adoption. The 
Bureau of the Census adopted this classification with minor 
changes, and, in order to secure uniformity of results, prepared 
instructions for rearranging local statements of account. These 
instructions and the accompanying schedules have contributed 
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appreciably toward uniformity in classification of accounts and 
methods of accounting." 

After noting the fact that a conference called by the Director 

of the Census was held in November, 1903, at Washington, the 

minutes of which meeting were subsequently 

* 8 published and distributed by the Census Bureau 

under the title of Uniform Municipal Account- 
ing, Director North goes on to say, "It is probable that the 
annual Census reports upon Municipal Finance for cities of 
30,000 population and over will prove the most influential factor 
in securing the adoption of uniform classification, thus materi- 
ally lessening the cost of compiling Census statistics upon this 
subject, increasing the accuracy of returns, making comparison 
possible between the itemized expenditures of cities of the same 
population and encouraging reform in public service." 

In the interval which has elapsed since this committee was 
organized in 1901, interest in the problems to which we then 
addressed ourselves has steadily become wider, keener and more 
intelligent. It has been our privilege to bear our part in stimu- 
lating and enhancing that interest, and in shaping the discussion 
to which it has given rise. We are grateful to the guiding spirits 
of the League for the sympathy and patience with which they 
have seconded our efforts, without which we should hardly 
have been able to commend our views and measures to the pub- 
licists, public officials and practical men of affairs, whose good 
will and cooperation has been manifested to an extent that is 
as surprising as it is gratifying to us. To us the prospect is even 
fairer than the retrospect, partly, perhaps, because the reasons 
for our existence seem to be losing their force. Agreeably to 
instructions given us by the League two years ago, we are pre- 
paring a volume " On Uniform Municipal Accounting," in which 
the historical, theoretical and practical aspects of the subject 
will be treated in a more adequate manner than has been possi- 
ble in fugitive papers and reports. There is good reason to 
expect that this committee will soon be functus officio. There- 
fore, we who are about to die salute you ! 



The Nomenclature and Phraseology 

of Municipal Administration 

and Accounts 

By Professor FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND 

New York University 

So far as is reported, there is only one occasion when an 
address on nomenclature and phraseology would have been an 
attractive subject for popular presentation — that was at the 
building of the Tower of Babel. Times have changed. With us 
it is not a corrupt and wicked generation that is confronted by 
failure to make themselves understood. The modern municipal 
grafter thrives best in silence and in darkness. He needs no 
language that may leaven popular ignorance as to his doings. 
Not the ones who have profited by their own insolence, but 
political reformers with tongues confused are seeking common 
emblems of speech. 

Words are symbols — they are artificial signs expressing ideas. 
To convey meaning they must be commonly understood ; but a 
common understanding presumes common ideas which may be 
similarly represented in words. Common ideas, in turn, require 
that subjects of thought shall be analyzed ; and that objects of 
thought shall be commonly classified. Finally, every classifica- 
tion which takes hold on the mind of man must proceed from 
some common, intelligent purpose. For principles governing 
common words, therefore, we must look to common ideas, com- 
mon analysis, common classification, and, back of all, a 
common end or human desire. An example : The word " dog " 
will convey no idea, unless the one using the symbol and the 
ones to whom it is addressed have the same mental picture. 
But the image aroused by the symbol d-o-g proceeds from a 

(235) 
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classification of animals dependent on a common analysis by 
which the domesticated canine is distinguished from his asso- 
ciates, cats and fleas. This analysis and classification proceeds 
from a common, human interest which requires that living and 
creeping things be so distinguished as to permit us to think 
about them in a rational manner. We say the dog whines, and 
in using the symbol "whines" we presume that all are able to 
distinguish the class or kind of vocal disturbance common to 
hungry dogs. 

Science is a codification of exactly determined common-sense, 
i. e., common observation of facts, common analysis and com- 
mon classification pertaining to a single subject 
Frinctpies Q £ numan interest. The end of science is to 

« . ^ * establish conclusions that may be accepted for 
Scientific . , . \ . K . . ^ 

Homenclat • purposes of research or instruction without 

question. To express these scientific observa- 
tions, analysis and classification must be accurate, and we must 
have words that are commonly understood and that leave no 
room for doubt as to what object or subject or class is intended. 
Since science is a body of exact knowledge, it must have an 
exact nomenclature and phraseology. Without a common lan- 
guage, exact knowledge would be confined to the observations, 
to the analysis and to the classification which each individual 
makes for himself. Without exact symbols by which we may 
convey to others the results of our investigation and intellectual 
labors, the human race could never rise above the plane of the 
bushman or the digger Indian. Intellectual progress may be 
said to proceed in almost direct and exact ratio to the precision 
with which ideas and intellectual results may be conveyed 
through symbols. As each relation becomes established, this 
intelligence may be exactly expressed and conveyed to others, 
who, using this as an accepted premise for further thought, or 
as a working hypothesis for further investigation, move on in 
the intellectual procession, each establishing a new monument, 
or leaving a new marker to guide others in the exact survey of 
the field. 

All of this is commonplace in the so-called exact sciences. 
What about politics and economics? In neither of these fields 
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of investigation may there be said to be a well-established 
method of analysis, a commonly accepted classi- 
Their Application fi cat i on> or an incontrovertible conclusion. 
to Politics and what is the reason? There is among political 
and economic investigators a total lack of sys- 
tem whereby a common count can be taken or a concensus of 
judgment may be obtained. Private business, in some respects, 
has been fortunate; for purposes of investigation and instruction 
to those in control, private business has reduced itself more 
nearly to scientific standards than has any department of 
economics. In this, however, the whole effort of the persons 
obtaining exact knowledge has been to preserve secrecy, both 
as to methods and as to results, so that the one possessing 
superior information might turn it to his own advantage, even as 
against his associates. In a modern corporation, for example, 
the best of methods may be employed and accurate information 
may be brought together on every subject and detail that is of 
interest to those in control. In reporting this information, how- 
ever, only so much is given out as will satisfy the most urgent 
demands of stockholders— that the public may be kept in 
ignorance. More usually the stockholders, themselves, are 
compelled to rely implicitly on the fidelity of their agents, they 
themselves being given practically no information concerning 
any essential feature of the business. Too often the result is 
that the officer of the corporation having "inside" information 
is turning this to his personal account, while the stockholder 
and other "outsiders" are left in the blind faith that all is well. 
The public administrator has not the seal of secrecy placed 
on his lips. Every opportunity may be given to him who would 
know the facts, provided he collects this information for himself. 
Yet so complicated and so numerous are the transactions of a 
modern municipality that no one person (even though he give 
his entire time) is able to analyze, to classify and to summarize 
them. To act wisely, the head of a municipal department must 
have every detail of service for which he is responsible and every 
transaction constantly before him ; to do this may require ac- 
curate detailed daily reports from his foreman and division 
superintendents, and as a means of making these detailed reports 
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useful a staff of clerks employed in organizing and digesting the 
information as received. By some such system the head of a 
department may intelligently direct the affairs of his own branch 
of the municipal service. The mayor of a city should understand 
every transaction and every detail of service in all of the depart- 
ments ; more than this, his judgment should be quick and certain. 
With the thousands — perhaps millions — of currant transactions 
to master, his control must rest on information accurately classi- 
fied, well digested and intelligently summarized, and this infor- 
mation should be kept constantly within his reach. The citizen 
also would know every result obtained ; besides, he would have 
a measure by which the fidelity and intelligence of each officer 
and agent may be determined. Without this knowledge he can- 
not vote intelligently or exercise judgment with respect to the 
doings of his many public servants. In each division, each de- 
partment, and in each office, therefore, a staff must be kept 
constantly at work arranging the facts of administration around 
questions that are to be answered for the foreman, the division 
head, the mayor, the citizen. And as a means of intelligently 
reporting the answers to the questions, for which these facts 
have been collected, analyzed, classified and summarized, it is 
necessary to have words and phrases that are as exact in their 
definition as are the classifications and the summaries established 
for the purpose of collecting the facts. Such are the principles 
and the fundamental necessities which lie back of the need for 
an exact "nomenclature" and "phraseology," in the subject 
which has come to be one of keenest interest to every American 
citizen — municipal administration. 

Answering its wider purpose, municipal accounting should 
be a scientific or exact method or system whereby all of the 
financial data pertaining to the management of a city may be 
currently collected, analyzed, classified and summarized with 

respect to problems of municipal administration. 

Relation of Using the same scientific method, the same ex- 

ccoun an t analysis, the same intelligent classification, 

Statistics to . .. « i • a J 

A - . . . .. and the same purposeful sum manes, a depart- 

Aaministration. * * ... ,,, 

ment or bureau of municipal statistics should 

likewise collect all of the data pertaining to physical properties 
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and municipal service. That is, a well -devised system of 
municipal accounts and statistics when properly coordinated 
should give a direct and accurate answer to every question about 
which the officer and the citizen must think. When, therefore, 
a bookkeeper says that a layman is not supposed to understand 
accounts, there is either something the matter with his books or 
he is seeking to cover his own ignorance by playing the rdle of 
superior wisdom. The same may be said of an officer who 
answers a demand for information by the excuse that he is not 
called on to enlighten the public with respect to the work of his 
department, or, again, that these are matters in which the pub- 
lic is not interested. Either he himself is ignorant of the facts 
or he is not true to his trust. More often officers are ignorant 
than mendacious. They themselves have not the information to 
impart, and there has been no way provided for ascertaining the 
truth. A most important acquisition to effective municipal con- 
trol is a system of intelligence, but before a system may be 
adopted which will supply the information to the ones desiring 
it, those devising the system must answer the two questions 
fundamental to the classification of accounts and statistics, viz. 
(i) What are the problems of municipal management and con- 
trol ? (2) What information is necessary to their proper solution? 
After these questions have been answered, we may then decide 
what name we shall give to each class of facts and to each re- 
lation established, i. e., what shall be our "nomenclature and 
phraseology" ? 

In the first place, a city is a corporation owning property 
and, as an incident to performing its many functions, incur- 
ring financial obligations. Assuming that the 
**° ^i properties and financial obligations of the city 

alone were to be administered on — that there 
were no problems pertaining to the various municipal functions 
undertaken by the corporation — then in this case what would be 
the questions of common interest ; what duties would devolve on 
the city's several officers and agents in the discharge of their 
responsibility with respect to property and indebtedness ? Both 
those in control and the citizen body would know : (1) the ability 
of the corporation to meet its current financial obligations. As 
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a means to this end it would be necessary to ascertain (a) 
the resources available which may be or are intended to be con- 
verted into cash as a means of payment compared with ; (b) the 
obligations outstanding which have matured, or will mature, 
within the next fiscal period ; and (V) the net amount of re- 
sources convertible and available in excess of current obligations, 
or the net amount of current obligations in excess of resources. 
(a) As a matter of property administration, it is also necessary 
to know what properties or equipment have been acquired and 
are set aside to be permanently or continuously used by the munici- 
pality, as well as the financial means employed for procuring them. 
For this purpose no question is asked as to whether they are 
salable or unsalable, or whether they might be converted into cash 
as a means of meeting obligations ; the point is this, that an ac- 
counting is to be had and some knowledge is to be gained with 
respect to the maintenance and protection of properties which 
have been acquired and set aside for the continuing use of the 
municipality, and which are not intended for conversion. An 
exact knowledge should also be had with respect to the pro- 
tection of the capital funds provided for this purpose against 
misuse or misappropriation, as distinguished from the funds or 
cash available to meet current expenses and liabilities. (3) The 
officer and the citizen would know what amount of the perma- 
nent properties and equipment have been procured from revenue 
sources (the invested revenue surplus) , and in what manner these 
funds have been applied, i. e., whether they have been directly 
appropriated to the purchase of properties, are held in reserve 
funds, or have been applied to the payment of past obligations 
incurred as a means of procuring properties and equipment 

(4) There should likewise be exact knowledge as to the current 
increases or decreases in the several classes of properties that 
are intended for continuous or permanent use, as well as the in- 
creases and decreases in the several classes of resources intended 
for conversion into cash, and for payment of current obligations. 

(5) For purposes of administrative control, as well as for public 
protection, each citizen and officer should know something about 
the fidelity or infidelity of those servants entrusted with public 
property or funds, for which they have been made responsible. 
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In the second place, citizens have organized themselves into 

a corporate body for the purpose of doing certain things, or 

exercising certain powers in the interest of 

J™ 80 public welfare, which they could not do, or do 

Ooeratkui as we ^' * n t ^ 2e ' r dividual or private capacity. 

But as a corporation they cannot act except 
through officers and agents. Looking toward questions of wel- 
fare and public service, therefore, it is necessary and proper not 
only that the officers who are charged with this trust, but also 
that citizens so organizing should know: (x) The amount and 
character of service rendered by each department or division of 
the municipality ; (2) the total cost of each class of service 
rendered, or of each function performed ; (3) the different cur- 
rent revenue provisions that have been made for meeting this 
cost, and the total amount that has been derived from each 
source ; (4) whether the current revenue provisions have been 
sufficient to cover the current cost and the amount of excess 
of revenue over expenses, or of expenses over revenue ; (5) the 
relation of cost to service rendered as a means of determining 
questions of economy ; (6) the different kinds, and the amount 
of each kind of financial loss or gain during the period reported 
on, and under review ; (7) the distribution that has been made 
of any surplus, as well as the adjustment made as a means of 
meeting any deficit that has occurred during the period. 

In the third place, as the corporate representative of public 

welfare, the city is empowered to undertake and, on occasion, 

to accept certain trusts or agencies. The officer 

J™ 8 in control, as well as the citizen, would know 

-, . ( 1) the condition of each trust and agency fund 

or estate ; (2) the fidelity of the city in all of 

its transactions with respect to the administration of these funds 

or estates ; (3) the fidelity of the officer and agent of the city 

(that is, of its public servants), in dealing with those funds or 

properties for which each is responsible. 

Such, in general, are the problems concerning which we 
should have full, direct and accurate answers. The measure of 
responsibility placed on the citizen, as well as the officer in 
control, should be nothing less than a complete knowledge con- 
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ccrning, and a complete report on each of these relations. We 
come now to the second premise, the classification of the data 
required for the exercise of intelligent judgment concerning the 
several problems suggested. 

While it is not intended at this time to go into the detailed 
accounts or classes of financial or physical facts, above sug- 
gested, as a matter of gaining a comprehensive knowledge of 
the current financial resources and obligations, 
Information j t j s neC essary at least to know in what these 

Required to several resources and obligations consist. 

AWHfTt Ma#* Information of this kind should have a classifi- 
mn««H«i cation which would indicate the cash or current 

Obligations funds in hand, whether the convertible re- 

sources are in the nature of revenues receivable, 
credit contracts receivable, judgments receivable, etc, as all of 
these several classes of current resources are governed by differ- 
ent laws and require a different character of treatment in order 
to determine their availability or to convert them into cash. 
For the same reason it is advantageous to know the different 
classes of obligations to be met, having reference to whether 
they are past due or maturing, as well as the accruing liabilities 
thereon under contracts for payment of interest, etc. In collect- 
ing the facts they should be classified, and finally summarized 
under these important divisions ; and the classification should, 
at all times, go as far as may be necessary to facilitate thought 
and to increase efficiency of official control. 

In collecting the data pertaining to properties that are set 
aside for permanent or continuous use, another class of judg- 
ments is to be satisfied. The administrative 
Information problem is one of protection and preservation of 

NecesMiy to the ^ p ro p er ties; it has nothing to do with con- 

^ ^ version. Therefore, the data must be so classi- 

x i ODer Lies • 

fied and summarized, that is, such detailed 

accounts should be kept, that the one in control may know 

whether the properties are being kept up, how much is being 

spent for repairs and replacements, what is being done 

to prevent depreciation, or if the repairs and replacements have 

not been adequate to maintain the property, what amount it 
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would cost so to replace them, — in other words, the amount of 
the depreciation. In classifying these facts, it is necessary to 
sharply distinguish between the data obtained as a means of 
obtaining exact knowledge concerning the preservation and pro- 
tection of properties on the one hand, and additions or 
betterments to the municipal plant on the other. 

Going to another class of problems, namely, those having to 
do with cost of service rendered and provisions made for meet- 
ing cost. For the solution of all questions of economy and for 

all tests of efficiency, we must have the financial 

Data Pertaining information so classified that the results in units 

c * a \ of cost may be compared with units of service. 

Official Control ** should be known what amount is spent for 

salaries, for rents, for heat, for light, for sup- 
plies, etc., that the amount paid for each of these may be reduced 
to standards of economy. Every element that enters into and 
becomes a part of the problem of economy of administration 
should be separated out, and become a distinct subject for 
inquiry. The same principles should also govern statistics, by 
which it is attempted to measure the amount of service that has 
been rendered at a given cost and the physical wear and tear 
incident thereto. 

About two years ago the Government Committee on Munici 
pal Accounts and Statistics undertook to work out the founda- 
tion for the classification of accounts. Its first labors were 
directed toward the question of, What information is desired? 
This result having been formulated, it next proceeded to the 
problem of Classification of financial and statistical data, which 
would furnish this information desired as a matter of current 

account. These schedules were gone over by the 
Tph ^ committee as a whole, and were again referred 

to a sub-committee to work out a nomenclature 
and phraseology that might be adopted as a part of the general 
report. Within a short time, it is hoped, a compendium of 
terms may be laid before the general committee. Without 
assuming to set forth results in detail or to make a report for 
the committee as a whole, this is offered simply as an expose* of 
the principles that have governed its action, and to explain the 
method of procedure by which conclusions will be reached. 



Nature and Aims of State Central 

Control of Municipal Accounts 

and Financial Reports 

By Hon. LB GRAND POWERS 
Chief of Division of Statistics. Census Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Your committee has requested me to state briefly the nature 
and aims of state central control of municipal accounts and 
financial reports. The nature or character of that control in 
the states where it is in force is similar to that which nearly all 
states exercise at the present time over the accounts and pub- 
lished reports of banks, insurance companies and railroad com- 
panies. Its aims are also similar to those of state supervision 
over the institutions last mentioned. They are to secure uni- 
formity and publicity of accounts so far as those accounts are of 
public concern. 

The present system of state control of banks 
«f tr! v an< * J" n< l re d institutions has fully justified itself, 

and in no state in which it has been introduced 
is there any movement for its discontinuance. Popular discus- 
sions concerning the system and its shortcomings are all with 
the view of securing improvements and providing safeguards, 
but not for the abolition of what has already been done. The 
principle of uniformity and publicity of accounts and state 
supervision has had this result. In the not remote past the 
average loss to depositors in banks and kindred institutions was 
as great as in the ordinary commercial transactions. Today, 
those losses average only a small fraction of the losses in other 
lines of business. The first step taken by legislation toward 
throwing safeguards about the management of banks, was to 
require publicity of accounts. The early statutes required that 
banks should be open to the inspection of interested parties, 
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and that on specified dates the institutions should publish state- 
ments of their financial condition. Experience soon demon- 
strated that books could be kept and statements made in such a 
manner as to conceal both transactions and condition. The 
next step was to require the preparation of specified statements. 
This led to a practically uniform system of accounting so far as 
the essentials of the business were concerned. But before this 
end was realized, the state established officers of supervision to 
enforce the desired publicity and uniformity, and, later, armed 
the officers in charge with power to stop irregularities that were 
disclosed. The small percentage of losses to which attention 
has been called, is the justification of the system of uniform 
public reports of the accounts of moneyed institutions, and their 
supervision by state central authority. 

Uniformity and publicity of accounts, so far as they relate to 

the fundamentals of accountancy, are prime requisites of good 

and economic municipal government. Only by 

* ...J. uniformity of accounts can the experience of one 

P nialt c **^ k e use( * as a c ^ ec ^ a 8 a * nst tne faulty ad- 

ministration of another, and only by such 
uniformity can we place in the hands of our social students and 
investigators the facts necessary to reform existing customs and 
open the way for more perfect municipal activity. The car of 
social progress in many places halts for lack of information con- 
cerning the way it ought to go. That information cannot be 
secured until we have for the great essentials thereof uniformity 
of municipal accounts, and this uniformity can be completely 
maintained only by wise and intelligent supervision, such as is 
provided by state central control over municipal accounts and 
financial reports. 

The state central control of municipal accounts should leave 
cities as independent in their financial management as is the in- 
dividual bank or insurance company subject to 
State Central state SU p er vision. State control simply requires 
«fiyr *ri ' ^ at accounts shall be kept so as to show at all 

. A times the essential facts relating to the financial 

Accounts. 

conditions and financial transactions of the city, 

to disclose the amounts received from the several sources of 
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revenue, the objects for which expended, the costs of the princi- 
pal branches or departments of government, and existing assets 
and liabilities. These are all facts which the citizens and tax- 
payers of cities have a right to demand and should know. State 
central control seeks to guarantee to these citizens this informa- 
tion in a form which will enable them to compare their contri- 
butions and the costs of their government with those of other 
cities. This is all from the side of accountancy. On the side of 
administration, state supervision should disclose any failure of 
the local officers to observe the laws and ordinances governing 
municipal financial transactions; and the people, armed with 
definite information upon that point, will surely find ways for 
correcting abuses and securing honest and efficient government. 
The persons now before me do not need to have presented to 
them detailed arguments in favor of uniform state laws on uni- 
form municipal accounts. You are already con- 

" . vinced of their desirability or necessity. You 

State Laws. . . , , . t • • , 

know the pressing problems of municipal gov- 
ernment which meet us on every hand. The arch of that 
government has for its keystone the honest and economical ex- 
penditure of public money. Without a management that can 
secure that sort of expenditure there can be no good government. 
Correct accounting is the only test of honest and economical 
expenditure. Uniform accounts are the only means by which 
the expenses of one city can be made a test of the wisdom 
or efficiency of the management of another. 

The magnitude of the problem may be noted from the fol- 
lowing fact : At the present time the cities of the United States 
containing over twenty-five thousand inhabitants, numbering 
i75t receive annually into and disburse from their municipal 
treasuries not far from three-fourths of a billion dollars. A 
small margin of waste or loss through bad management or dis- 
honesty means an immense total. It is in such a field that cor- 
rect and uniform accountancy can hope to secure great benefits 
for the people. 

Uniformity is the watchword of the day. American bridge- 
builders lead the world by reason of the fact that they have 
introduced into bridge-building many pieces uniform for a 
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large number of bridges. The whole scheme of bridge-build- 
ing is centered around standard parts. So loco- 
^ ' motive-building and stationary engine-building 

<rf th D* centers around the standardization of the parts 

of the machine to be built. In like manner, 
every industry, art and science seeks uniformity of standards, 
uniformity of methods. The movement for state central control 
and uniformity of municipal accounts seeks merely to do for 
municipal business what the manufacturers and leaders of busi- 
ness have done for the progressive industries of the nation. 

Publicity is another watchword of the day. It is the agency 
through which our brightest minds are seeking to correct the 
evils of trusts and the abuses of corporate management. In 
advocating uniformity combined with publicity in connection 
with municipal accounts, the friends of the movement here as- 
sembled merely seek to make one application of the principle 
whose validity is established in many fields. 

I have briefly stated the subject assigned me. The more im- 
portant questions relating to local, political and administrative 
aspects of state central control will now be set forth more at 
length by the speakers who will follow. 



Uniform Municipal Accounting 
and Home Rule 

By HORACE B. DEWNQ, Esq., New York City 

The National Municipal League repudiates the doctrine that 
the city should be a government of enumerated powers, and 
holds that a city should be a self-governing community, and 
should be clothed with all the powers of government necessary 
to make it such in reality. If the Municipal Pro- 
The City gram adopted by the National Municipal League 

mould be a became a part of our organic law, the present 

£** . * legal presumption that a city has no governmen- 
tal power not plainly to be found in a legislative 
grant would be exactly reversed, and the city would be presumed 
to possess every governmental power not clearly denied to it un- 
der the Constitution of the state. The constitutional provision 
recommended by the League says : "Every city within the state 
shall be vested . . . with all powers of government, subject 
to such limitations as may be contained in the Constitution and 
laws of the state, applicable either to all the inhabitants of the 
state or to all the cities of the state, or in such special laws ap- 
plicable to less than all the cities of the state as may be enacted 
in the manner hereinafter provided." "Special laws," to be 
valid, require the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers of the legislature, and, in addition, the formal approval 
of the local authorities, or, if disapproved by the local authori- 
ties, must be re-passed by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all the members of the legislature, "which two-thirds shall 
include three - fourths of the members of the legislature from 
districts outside of the city or cities affected. " 

"Home rule," as interpreted by the National Municipal 
League, thus makes the authority of the city supreme in purely 
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local matters, and in the wide field properly subject to the gov- 
ernmental action of both state and city, pro- 
Home Rale. tects the local interests against the misuse and 
abuse of the state's superior authority by for- 
bidding special legislation. It is not general legislation affect- 
ing all cities alike, but special legislation affecting only a par- 
ticular city, that is likely to prove injurious to the public inter- 
est of a locality. For example, it is properly within the prov- 
ince of the state legislature to enact a general law prescribing 
the state's policy as to education or the public health, or appoint- 
ments in the civil service ; but, so long as the city observes the 
declared policy of the state applicable to all cities alike, it ought 
to be entirely open to each city to have and enforce a policy of 
its own which establishes a higher standard of education, a more 
perfect system of sanitation, a more efficient civil service. 

Similarly, it is properly within the province of the legisla- 
ture to establish a general state policy that every city should 
keep books of account and, in accordance with forms and meth- 
ods applicable to all cities within the state, should make stated 
financial reports. The League's Municipal Program contains a 
provision to accomplish this very purpose. Were such a law 
enacted, there would be nothing to prevent the local authorities 
in each city, in addition to complying with the requirements of 
the state law, from installing a still higher standard of account- 
ing. The state's establishment of the general policy would be 
no violation of home rule, and the city's maintenance of a higher 
standard while observing the state's policy would be no rebel- 
lion against the legitimate authority of the state. 

The League's Municipal Program recognizes and would en- 
force another important principle, the violation of which has 
worked infinite mischief. The legislature, whether of the state 
or of a city, should not concern itself with administrative details. 
Administration is not a legislative function. A 
The League's legislature is not an administrative body. It 
^ has neither the technical equipment nor is it 

rg *™ 11 ' intended to perform administrative functions. 

The Legislature may properly enact laws establishing the policy 
of the state in matters of education, the public health, the cus- 
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tody of criminals, the care of paupers, or public accounting by 
cities, but the administrative service of the state should enforce 
these laws and the chiefs of state administrative departments 
should supervise the administrative service. The legislature is a 
policy-determining body, and may and should enact laws em- 
bodying a given policy and laying down general rules for its 
enforcement ; the appropriate administrative head should be 
free to establish and control all the detailed regulations that in 
actual practice may be found necessary or proper to enforce the 
policy and general rules. 

Both the Municipal Corporations Act and the constitutional 
amendment recommended by the Municipal Program contain 
provisions designed to carry out this very purpose in the matter 
of municipal accounting. 

Viewed in its political aspect, the public accounting of all 

cities within the state according to some intelligent uniform 

system is most important. The close connection between 

public accounting and administrative efficiency 

Political I ■nart 

«f Pnwl c * oes not nee( * to ^ e d we ^ upon, nor the great 

Aeconntinff value of complete, unequivocal and readily 

intelligible financial reports in determining large 
questions of city policy, — and bookkeeping is not accounting. 
The requirement that the stated financial reports of cities shall 
conform to the system prescribed by a state central administra- 
tive officer or board will not impose the same system of book- 
keeping upon each city ; but it will insure that the statements 
in the reports will be intelligible and informing. It will also 
furnish to each city the results of the experiences of every other 
city in the state, and will give these results in properly com- 
parable form, so that each city can profit by the experience of 
every other. 

The political consequences of such a system will be most 
wholesome. No one will dispute the vital need of a really in- 
formed and educated public opinion, if state and city are to 
determine wisely the increasingly numerous and vastly impor- 
tant questions involved in the use of the city's credit for a great 
variety of enterprises, in the relations of public service corpora- 
tions with the city, in methods of taxation, in public revenue 
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from other sources than the direct property tax. The public 
policy to be established in these and in many other matters of 
vast importance cannot be determined without full and adequate 
knowledge of the facts. The facts canot be ascertained without 
installing and enforcing an intelligent system of public account- 
ing and requiring each city in the state, through stated financial 
reports whose form and substance are prescribed by a central 
state administrative authority, to aid its sister municipalities in 
the solution of some of the gravest problems with which modern 
cities are struggling. 

The framers of the Municipal Program of the National Mu- 
nicipal League are strong advocates of "home rule" for cities, 

because they firmly believe that the successful 
The Best Kind , % . » * > 

solution of the problem of city government in 

Goveram t *^ e United States will be best accomplished by 

democratic methods, by making the local gov- 
ernment the embodiment and expression of the local public 
policy. Toward the accomplishment of this result they welcome, 
as a most valuable and efficient aid, public accounting of the 
city's business and stated financial reports of the city's conduct 
of its public affairs, under the supervision of and according to 
a uniform system prescribed by a central state administrative 
department. For, among other benefits, this will help an intel- 
ligent and informed local public opinion to determine the local 
policy and control the conduct of local government ; and a 
government responsible and responsive to intelligent public 
opinion is the best kind of democratic government 



The Administrative Aspects of 
State Central Control 

By Prof. PRANK J. QOODNOW 

Columbia University. New York City 

The administrative methods of the United States have been, 
when compared with those of highly developed administrative 
systems, noticeable by their crudity and their primitive char- 
acter. The science of public administration 
The Science of owcg j.^ tQ the contr jb ut i ons f the states { 

Administration. , ... ,_, . , - 

the American Union. This backwardness of 

our administrative methods is due to several causes, prominent 
among which are the comparatively limited field in which gov- 
ernmental action has been permitted in the United States, and 
those almost unlimited pecuniary resources of the country 
which have made it possible for us to tolerate extravagance and 
waste. We have not had the advantage, in this country, of such 
a careful study of administrative conditions as, for example, 
Professor Gneist and his fellow workers have given to the sub- 
ject in Germany, or as other eminent publicists have given to it 
in England and elsewhere abroad. 

Within the last few years, however, conditions have so 
changed as to force these questions on the consideration of 
thinking men. The greater complexity of our increasingly in- 
dustrial life has compelled greater attention to the subject, and 
made necessary much more extensive governmental action. 
Governmental control has to be exercised over matters which 
were once left within the freedom of individual action. Hardly 
a session of the legislature passes without subjecting some oc- 
cupation to governmental control. This extension of the field 
of governmental activity has involved naturally a greater expen- 
diture, which has had to be met by greater demands on the 
taxpayer. 
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An investigation of the amounts of taxes imposed on the 
people of the United States will show that the maximum bur- 
den which they can bear will soon be attained, 
Taxes. if it has not already been reached. So far as the 

general government is concerned, provision was 
made, in 1903, for an outlay of $660,000,000 ; with $25,000,000 for 
the state of New York, as provided for by the Legislature of 
that state, and $100,000,000 for the city of New York. It would 
be easy, by a reference to the records of previous years, to show 
what an enormous increase is here exhibited, over the expendi- 
tures of only a few years ago. Our civilization is, however, 
growing more complex rather than more simple, and the neces- 
sity for greater social control with consequent greater expense 
will probably therefore increase rather than decrease. 

The only way in which the end desired can be accomplished 

is, therefore, by an improvement in our administrative methods. 

Such an improvement can be hoped for only from an intelligent 

study of our institutions as compared with the institutions of 

those countries whose conditions those of our own country are 

beginning to resemble. 

An intelligent study of administrative institu- 
Improvementof tioQS - s impossible except upon a basis of a 

Adinilll8tTAtiV6 r « • • 

Method proper system of public accounts and records. 

For without them we cannot know whether our 
institutions are working well or ill as compared with those of 
other states. 

For example, take the problem of municipal ownership and 
operation which is becoming so important in these days. We 
are almost in the dark as to the success or failure of municipal 
operation in the cases in which resort has been had to it in this 
country, because of the absence of anything like complete records 
of the experiments which have already been made. The same 
is true of the better recognized branches of governmental activ- 
ity. We do not know, thus, whether one method of organizing 
our police force is better or worse than another, because we have 
no records of achievements which we can examine. 

Our attempts at governmental reform are made, to a large 
extent, as a result of a strong, though rather general impression 
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which we may have of the evils of the system under which we 
are living, and of a lively, if not always justifiable hope that the 
system whose adoption we may succeed in securing will turn 
out to be an excellent one. Instead of these general impressions, 
we should have facts, and these facts are impossible of ascer- 
tainment so long as we keep no proper accounts and records. 

For these reasons it would seem that all intelligent attempts 
at administrative reform are dependent upon the putting into 
operation, in all our governmental agencies, of a proper system 
of accounts and records. These accounts and records should be 
devoted not merely to protecting public funds against 
breaches of trust, as is the case in so large a degree at pres- 
ent, but as well to showing the public, in a perfectly compre- 
hensible and unmistakable way, whether public officers are 
carrying on the administration with that efficiency which may 
reasonably be demanded of them, and whether the adminis- 
trative methods which have been established by law should be 
retained. 

The value of such records will be vastly increased if they are 
kept in accordance with some uniform standards. For unless 
they are so kept, attempts at comparison of results will be in 
large measure unsuccessful. 

Uniform standards, however, are impossible of attainment, 

except as the result of the existence and exercise of a central 

control. Of course, the ideal form which such. 

uniform a con t ro i should assume is that of a national 

fll "*™ ■** control. But it is constitutionally impossible to 
State Central , . .... 

~ trnl secure such a control except in so far as it is se- 

cured indirectly, through the work of the census 
office, by its requests from cities and other bodies for informa- 
tion as to their conditions. 

State central control is the only kind of central control for 
which we can hope. The value of such a control, although not 
as great as that of a national central control, will still be con- 
siderable. For it will be possible, through the cooperation of 
the census office and such associations as the National Municipal 
League, to do much toward securing the adoption by different 
states of identical schedules and records. 
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In conclusion, I would say that in my opinion central control 
of municipal accounts is the most important administrative re- 
form which can be undertaken. For it is only through some 
such kind of control that uniformity of accounts and records can 
be secured. Uniformity of accounts is an absolute necessity if 
we are to have accounts kept in such a way as to exhibit results 
of administrative efficiency. And greater administrative efficiency 
both from the point of view of economy and from that of service 
rendered is the great desideratum in municipal government. It 
is only through such efficiency that the taxpayer can hope to se- 
cure a diminution of the crushing burden now imposed upon 
him, and it is only after such efficiency has been secured that 
the way will be opened for that greater extension of municipal 
activity which apparently is desired by so many of our citizens. 



Instruction in Municipal Government 
in Secondary and Elementary Schools 

By Dr. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City, Chairman 

AND 

J. J. SHEPPARD 
Principal of the High School of Commerce, New York, Secretary 

The Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government in 
American Educational Institutions submits the following report: 
In November, 1903, a questionnaire was prepared (a copy of 
which is appended to this report), and sent to twelve hundred 
teachers, school officers and those interested. One hundred and 
twenty responses were received. The small number of replies 
was not a matter of great surprise to the committee, for it 
well knew that little attention had been given 
to this field of instruction, — so little, in fact, that 
the sub-committee on the history of the work 
has practically no report to make. At the present time, gener- 
ally speaking, no systematic instruction of any consequence is 
given in the public school. The questionnaires were designed 
as much to stimulate interest as to secure information, and in 
this they were successful. The replies indicate a recognition of 
the importance of the subject and a keen desire to do something 
if somebody will point the way. It seems desirable, therefore, 
to print in full the several reports of the sub-committees, as 
they contain much that is suggestive. It is hoped that the plan 
proposed may interest some schools and induce them to attempt 
definite and systematic instruction in a field hitherto unfortu- 
nately neglected. The experiments thus made will doubtless 
lead to something which may be taken up generally and given 
the place it richly deserves in the curriculum of the public 
school. 

(256) 
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Following is a brief summary of the several reports of the 
sub-committee : 

The sub-committee on elementary program makes a number 
of suggestions, some of which are as follows : 

" Moral and civic instruction should perme- 
Summaries. ate the entire school life of the child. An effec- 

tive part of this instruction will spring inciden- 
tally from the rich subject-content of the course. 

" In the daily opening exercises, the words of good citizens, 
the holding up of great examples and incentives, the patriotic 
songs and recitations are all a part of the civic instruction. 

"In the early study of nature, geography and biography, 
civic ideas spring from deep ground. 

"In the contact with the best literature suited to the young 
pupil, the heart-throb of civic emotion and of the best inner life 
of the people is felt. 

"In the study of pictures and historic architecture, ideas of 
civic beauty and order are in-breathed. In the study of science 
and invention, of geometry and arithmetic, an exact civic con- 
science may be aroused; of electricity, leads to the lighting 
and transit power of the city, of mathematics, to the finance 
and comptrollership. 

"The local history is the beginning of instructed citizenship. 
The country's history is the story of state and national associ- 
ation and government The historic biography 
jj***'™* h as f° r * ts keynote civic virtue. The English 

jriug* . history contains all this, in another setting, and 

enables the pupil by comparison to comprehend development, 
and give a critical standard. It should do away with prejudice ; 
and may stir the first sense of world-citizenship. 

"All this, and how much there is, is involved in the incidental 
teaching of civics." 

As to the systematic : 

" In the sixth year, a simple reading book on the subject will 
set these civic ideas in order. 

"In the seventh year, may be a review and a comparative 
enrichment. 

"In the eighth year, follows a sketch of the activities and 
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mechanism of state and national government, with a short, 
intense study of the municipality, its departments, officers and 
ideals. 

"Such, made luminous by the teacher, seems a sufficient 
presentation of the subject of national, state and municipal 
civics, — of citizenship, for the elementary school." 

The sub-committee on high school program 
p~?* reports in favor of teaching the subject in the 

«-*u£iam. fourth year of the high school, and presents the 

following outline of topics : 



OUTLINE OF MUNICIPALITIES 

I. The origin and development of municipal government. 
i. The English municipality. 

(a) The borough. 

(b) The influence of the gilds. 

(c) Modern development. 
2. The growth in America. 

(a) The colonial period. 

(b) The period before the civil war. 

(c) The industrial period. 
II. The system of government. 

i. The charter. 

2. The legislative department. 

3. The executive and elected officers. 

4. Administrative boards and commissions. 

5. Municipal courts. 

III. Prevailing conditions in the United States. 

x. Rapid growth. 

2. Unsatisfactory system of government. 

3. Incompetent and unfaithful officials. 

4. Influence of political machinery. 

5. Foreign population. 

6. Large bonded debts. 

7. Influence of municipal corruption on the state and nation. 

IV. Some reform movements. 

z. Home rule. 

2. The merit system. 

3. Time and manner of holding elections. 

4. Increased power and responsibility of the mayor. 

5. Choosing of administrative boards. 

6. Ownership and control of public utilities. 
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7. Terms, salaries, and checks upon officers. 

8. A model progress. 
V. Some reform forces. 

x. The recent awakening. 

2. The reform league. 

3. Education. 

VI. The new patriotism. 

z. The true spirit of civic loyalty. 

2. The opportunity and responsibility of the individual citizen. 

When references are given to a high school pupil, they should 
be definite, as brief as possible, and to the most authoritative 
as well as readable books. Magazine articles and newspaper 
comments should be included. 

The sub-committee on student self-government does not find 
itself ready to endorse the system in general or approve strongly 
any of the several plans now in use in various 
r en " schools. It describes plans carefully, and it is 
possible that a more extended acquaintance with 
them among schools may bring them into more general use until 
their value has been given a thorough and satisfactory test. 
The purpose of the system is admirable, but the practical diffi- 
culties in carrying it out must be overcome in order to ensure 
its acceptance as a working plan. 

Two paragraphs of the committee's report are of special 
interest. 

"It would seem desirable to include among the aims of the 
school city some positive and constructive work for civic better- 
ment, something which should broaden the thought of the pupil 
as to social needs, force them to exercise their judgment in plan- 
ning school and neighborhood improvements, and train them to 
form some business habits in carrying out such plans. 

" The object of both the schemes which have been described, 
is to foster a sense of social obligation which is the first essential 
of good citizenship. The child needs to be taught that, even as 
a child, he cannot live for himself alone, that his own well-being 
is inextricably with the well-being of others, that he is affected 
by their acts, and they by his, and that there is a mutual 
obligation to self-restraint and to active service." 

The sub-committee on the literature of the subject reports 
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that no one book on the subject is entirely suitable for use in 
school, but several certain valuable chapters. 
Literature. The committee gives brief comment on the 

books examined, which will be of value to 
teachers interested in the subject, some thirty-five books being 
reviewed by the committee. 

For the committee, 

William H. Maxwell, Chairman. 
July I, 1905. J. J. Sheppard, Secretary. 

FORM OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Nkw York City, November 2 % igoj. 

My Dear Sir: — On behalf of the Committee on Instruction in Municipal 
Government in American Educational Institutions, appointed by authority of 
the National Municipal League, there are herewith presented to you for con- 
sideration, and with an especial request for your cooperative attention, two 
questionnaires — one on instruction in Municipal Government in High 
Schools, and the other on Instruction in Municipal Government in Elemen- 
tary Schools. With the belief that your answers to these questions will be 
of real service to education and to good citizenship in this country, the com- 
mittee earnestly invites you to furnish all possible information on the topics 
outlined. 

The membership of the committee indicates the seriousness of its purposes. 
The information gathered by this means is to be edited carefully, and, if 
_ . found valuable, prepared in pamphlet or book form and 

t ^^ made available for the use of teachers, in order that its 

Trmn8mi8aion influence in the schools may be as widespread as possible. 

- The history of the committee and its work in brief will be found on the 
final page of this letter.* Questionnaire blanks follow on the inside pages. 
Answers should be mailed to Mr. J. J. Sheppard, Principal of the High 
School of Commerce, Sixty-fifth street, near Broadway, New York City, in 
the envelope enclosed for that purpose. If you know any one else whose 
answers to these questions would be of value, you will confer a great favor by 
communicating this fact to Mr. Sheppard. Your name, it may be added, was 
brought to the attention of the committee by some one who knew yon either 
personally or intimately by reputation. 

The Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government in American 
Educational Institutions. 

William H. Maxwell, Chairman. 

•Omitted here, as it is outlined in the formal report and paper*.— Editor. 
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INSTRUCTION IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

z. What is being done toward instruction in municipal government in the 
school or schools under your observation ? Incidentally, in connection with 
j. . . geography, history, or other subjects ? Regularly in con- 

nection with civics ? Time allotment ? Text-books ? 
ementaxy Pupil government ? Otherwise ? 

** c * 10 ®* 8 ' 2. In what year of the elementary course should the 

study of civics be begun ? How many minutes a week should be given to the 
study in the successive years ? 
Fourth : 
Fifth : 
Sixth : 
Seventh : 
Eighth : 
What proportion to municipal government ? 

3. If you can spare it, kindly enclose any syllabus of civics teaching you 
may have. Can you recommend one which you know ? 

4. What text-books or supplementary readers do you think most helpful ? 
(a) In the teaching of civic duty ? (6) In describing civic organization ? 
(c) As reference books for teachers ? 

5. What are the fundamental ideas that should be developed in the ele- 
mentary school study of civics ? 

6. What is your opinion of the value of the " School City ? " (a) As an 
aid to the training of pupils toward effective citizenship ? (b) As a mode of 
school government ? 

7. What form of "school city " or pupil government do you consider best 
adapted to the elementary schools ? 

8. Describe all the means of teaching municipal government which you 
consider effective, and indicate their relative value. 

Name 

Position 

Address 

INSTRUCTION IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

z. What instruction in municipal government is given in your high school ? 
Is the instruction given as part of the course of civics, or in connection with 
T trnrti 1 history ? Kindly answer under the following headings, 

indicating whether the study is elective or prescribed, and 
mga ocnoo 8. t ^ e a pp rox j ma t e time given to it and the topics considered 
in the course. 

First year: 
Second year : 
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Third year: 
Fourth year: 

2. What particular phases of the subject are emphasized ? 

3. What books, if any, do you use, (a) as texts or (b) for supplementary 
purposes, and what is your estimate of them ? What is needed in a text-book 
on the subject ? 

4. To what extent and in what ways is your local city government made a 
subject of investigation ? 

5. Do you use or approve any system of student self-government ? If you 
do, a brief description of the system will be appreciated. 

6. Kindly add a general statement giving your views on the importance of 
instruction in municipal government in the secondary school, adding, if you 
will, suggestions as to desired results, and the best methods to be used in 
securing them. 

Name 

Position 

Address 



REPORT ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM* 

By Dr. FRKDEKIC L. LUQUBBR 
Principal School 130, Brooklyn. New York, Chairman Sub-Committoo 

The words "municipal government," strictly taken, refer, 

primarily, to the political machinery of the city. As naming a 

subject for instruction in the elementary schools, they must be 

taken as implying the more general topics of 

m if w f civics and of ethics, of citizenship — private, 

„ \~ official, institutional — in the world, the nation 

and the city. 

These topics are of lifelong significance. How, and at what 
points may they be introduced into the elementary school? 
What portion of their meaning may be given ? What intellec- 
tual content is to be included in the instruction ? What moral 
content absorbed by the life ? Such questions as these are to be 
answered, if may be, by the elementary school program. 

The function of the school, from the standpoint of the state, 
is to make good citizens. The state aims to make itself per- 
petual. It must assume the duty of rearing the 

- 6 . ~ °? children of the state into citizens capable of 
of the School. . ... , . . , . „ 

carrying on its life and its ideals. How neces- 

* Messrs. Brown, Cornman, Gove, Luqueer, McMurry and Thurston, Sub-Committee. 
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sary, then, that the school itself should be intent upon this 
goal ! Herein lies the sanction for the teaching of civics in the 
schools. 

The pulse of our modern democracy beats in the city. The 
proportion, already large, of city dwellers to those of the country 
is increasing year by year. Civic relationships touch the people 
of the city on every hand. The child enters these relationships 
at once. They have their seamy side, to be sure. The landlord 
does not want him. The motorman fears him. The fruit-vender 
puts wire screens about his wares. The automobilist, on River- 
side Drive, dodges him, and ducks to escape the missiles thrown. 
The teacher is worn out by worse than the continual dropping 
of hail on the eaves, and the pedagogue sighs for the rod. 

But there are the bright, the happy children, — God's flowers 
in the man-made city. And these are they that will carry on the 
city's life and progress. Whatever may be said of the general 
need of civic instruction in the schools, must be said with added 
emphasis concerning the schools of the city. 

A true education leads to self-consciousness, — that is, to a 
comprehension as full as may be of what one is and does. A 
true civic education leads not to a mechanical performance of 
civic habits nor to a parrot repetition of civic formulas, but to 
the knowledge and the habit held consciously and performed 
purposefully. To this end there must be instruction, and, if 
possible, practice, leading to this grasp of personal civic 
responsibility and privilege. Just how this may be given is the 
professional problem of the teacher. 

It is admitted that there must be at least incidental teaching 

of civics in the elementary schools. Such teaching, if inspiring 

and effective, calls perhaps for more on the part 

__ * J* e of the teacher than does the formal teaching in 

v . ^ connection with a text-book. Not alone the 

j&mic&tion . 

special teacher of civics, but the teacher of every 

grade, from the kindergarten up, must be a conscientious and 

instructed citizen. The study and realization of citizenship is 

one of the permanent culture-needs of the teacher. Most of the 

finer qualities of citizenship can be taught only by example, by 

the tone and quality of personality. 
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Not a few replies to the general questionnaire, of November, 
2903, emphasize the essentiality of having the good teacher for 
any successful instruction in civics, incidental or specific.* 

The flower in the crannied wall is a small thing, yet to know 
it one must see the cliffs that bear it and the heavens stretched 
above it. Our view of civics, of citizenship, is a part of our 
world-view. 

With Edmund Scherer, we may have moments of dilet- 

tanteism, in which the human drama in its totality amuses and 

interests us, but inspires no emotion of respect 

a?**** ^ § or tenderness. In this mood, from one stand- 
Seli-Edncation » ... 1 • <• • 

In Civl point of spacial imagination, our earth, with its 

billion and a half of men, is but an atom flung 
from the sun, in the end to be swept away with the swirling dust- 
wraiths of the universe. From another point of historic imagi- 
nation, we see the multitudinous forms of life all involved in the 
stream of evolution, — species of animals and nations of men, all 
in the little earth tragedy worded by a Darwin, a Spencer and 
a Buckle. 

But these are partial views. To consider them solely is to 
keep looking through a telescope at the wrong end. The teacher 
must keep alive his first appreciations of greatness, worth and 
meaning. 

He needs, in these days of narrow city streets, once more 
to stand with Kant out under the starry sky, and to feel its 
serene immensity ; and he needs, too, that second inward glance 
of his, grasping the worth of intellectual and moral conscious- 
ness. "The feeblest of reeds is man," says Pascal, in effect ; 
"no need for the universe to arm itself to crush him. A breath 
of wind is enough. But man is nobler than that which crushes 
him, for he knows that he dies ; but of the victory that the 
universe has over him the universe knows nothing. Thus all 
our dignity lies in our power of thought. " 

But not in mere intellection. That, again, would give the 
world of cause and effect, of endless evolution and devolution, 
of fate. The teacher must have the moral and loving thought, — 

* See Dr. Luqueer's paper on u A Tentative Program for the Teaching of Municipal Gov- 
ernment and of Civics in the Elementary Schools," pages 265-267, of the Proceedings of the 
Chicago Conference, 1904.— Editor. 
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the first love which is the highest wisdom, which alone may 
give us God, freedom and immortality. 

It is this thought that appreciates, feels the significance of, 
the individual and the state. It is from this thought that must 
spring any useful treatment of man as citizen of nation, state 
or city. 

With this thought-background, the first lines to be drawn in 
this sketch of the teacher's conception of civics are those indi- 
cating the historic development of our modern democracy.* 

We then must turn to the problem of the elementary school 
instruction in civics, particularly in municipal citizenship and 
government. 

In April, 1903, the meeting of the National Municipal 

League appointed a committee, with Superintendent Maxwell 

as its chairman, to investigate the work done 

_f~* and to carry that work further in a way 

x-rcgmn. commensurate with its importance. A prelim- 
inary inquiry was widely sent to educators throughout the 
country, f 

With these general considerations in mind, we may attempt 
more specific recommendation : 

1. Incidental teaching. J 

2. The daily work of the classroom. § 

3. In the middle grades, where geography is specifically 
studied, and history is begun, there are many opportunities for 
civic teaching. || 

4. In the fifth year, the specific study of history is begun.** 

5. The class libraries, too, of the successive classes should 
contain such books as Martineau's "The Peasant and the 
Prince," "Uncle Sam's Secrets," and Brooks 1 "How the Re- 
public is Governed." Skilful suggestions on the part of the 

* See Dr. Luqueer's paper, supra, pages 150-457, Chicago Proceedings, for detailed sug- 
gestions on these points.— Editor. 

f Por a summary of the questions and replies, see Dr. Luqueer's paper, supra, pages 357- 
364, Chicago Proceedings.— Editor. 

X For detailed suggestions, see Dr. Luqueer's paper, page 267-369, Chicago Proceedings. 
—Editor. 

| Por detailed suggestions, see Dr. Luqueer's paper, pages 269-373.— -Editor. 

I Por detailed suggestions, see Dr. Luqueer's paper, pages 373-374.— Editor. 

** For detailed suggestions, see Dr. Luqueer's paper, pages 274-376.— Editor. 
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teacher would lead the scholars to take these books home, to get 
father or older brother interested in them and in their explana- 
tion ; and would lead to many an excursion to places of 
municipal interest and public work. 

At many points, as the program becomes systematized, what 
at first might be classed as incidental civics teaching will 
become specific. Here, avoiding a too rigid 
pectflc struc- demarcation, the following is recommended : 

i. That a simple book, like Judson's "The 
Young American" or Dole's " The Young Citizen," be read and 
discussed during the sixth year. These books present enter* 
tainingly in simple language a somewhat systematic arrange- 
ment of the civic conceptions, institutions and governmental 
forms with which the pupil has become more or less familiar 
through the incidental instruction. 

2. In the seventh year, a review of this, with a simple 
outline of English governmental development, in connection 
with the English history assigned that grade. 

3. (a) In the eighth year, first half, there should be still 
more specific instruction in civics. Dole's more advanced book, 
or any of a number of similar books might be used. With this 
should be made to stand out in clear view the general necessity 
for law and government, the duties of a citizen, and the gov- 
ernmental machinery, in outline only, of the nation and the 
state. 

(b) In the latter half of the year, the term before graduation, 
some definite outline of municipal citizenship and government 
should be given. This has already been dwelt upon incidentally. 
No attempt should be made to do this exhaustively. The 
mechanism of a great city is too complex. The pupil is too 
immature. Seven years lie between the boy's graduation and 
his first casting of a vote. The effort should rather be made to 
make the subject seem interesting and of great importance, 
giving the pupil a trend toward the after-school study of the 
subject, and a helpful participation in the city's life itself. 

To sum up : * moral and civic instruction should permeate 
the entire school life of the child. An effective part of this 

* See Dr. Luqueer's paper, supra, pages 376-277, Chicago Proceedings.— Editor. 
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instruction will spring incidentally from the rich subject-con- 
tent of the general course of study. 

In the daily opening exercises, the words of good citizens, 
the holding up of great examples and in- 
Summary, centives, the patriotic songs and recitations 
are all a part of the civic instruction. 

In the early study of nature, geography and biography, civic 
ideas spring from deep ground. 

In the early and late contact with the best literature suited 
to the young pupil, — stories, poems, drama, — the heart-throb is 
felt of civic emotion and of the deepest life of the people. 

In the study of pictures and historic architecture, ideas of 
civic beauty and order are inbreathed. In the study of science 
and invention, of geometry and arithmetic, an exact and honest 
civic conscience may be aroused. 

The local history is the beginning of instructed citizenship. 
The country's history is the story of state and national associ- 
ation and government. The historic biography has for its key- 
note civic virtue. The English history contains all this, in 
another setting, enables by comparison the pupil to comprehend 
development, and gives a critical standard. It should do away 
with prejudice, and may stir the first sense of world-citizenship. 

All this, and how much there is, is involved in the incidental 
teaching of civics. 

As to the systematic : 

In the sixth year, a simple reading book on the subject will 
set these civic ideas in order. 

In the seventh year may be a review and a comparative 
enrichment. 

In the eighth year, follows a sketch of the activities and the 
mechanism of state and national government, with a short, 
intense study of the municipality, its departments, officers and 
ideals. 

Such, made luminous by the teacher, would seem a sufficient 
presentation of the subject of national, state and municipal 
civics, of citizenship, for the elementary school. 

The majority of the committee are, I think, in substantial 
accord with the above. 
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Superintendent Gove writes from Denver, Colo., July 21 f 
1904: "Referring to your circular letter (an outline of the 
above recommendations) of the 6th inst, I find 
Supplementary, myself quite in accord with your feeling as 
therein expressed, and concede to any report 
that substantially agrees. I have used regularly for several 
years 'Dole' as a book in the hands of the class, with 
comments by pupil and teacher — not, however, for an assigned 
task." 

Professor Henry W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, gives the following suggestions for specific civic 
instruction : 

Civic relations are primarily political relations, whether past 
or present. History treats of all past human relations and there- 
fore includes past civics. The proper study of European and 
American history should make even a child in the eighth grade 
feel that America grew out of Europe and that 
runner Qur political institutions are rooted not only in 

f^miHfl 18 colonial and Revolutionary America, but in 

Instruct! England, Holland and the earlier Teutons. 

Persons, too, in history as well as in literature, 
when studied in such vital relation with historic movements that 
the child can understand the quality of their actions, are a great 
aid to the teacher of civics and social ethics. The student is 
well along in civic study who can give genuine answers to ques- 
tions like these : Is there any temptation for a man to be a 
Warren Hastings or a Benedict Arnold in his civic relations of 
today? If so, how? If Alfred the Great and Washington were 
citizens and voters in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Buffalo, my own 
town, how would their great qualities be most likely to show 
themselves ? 

Nevertheless, although the subject of history is one of the 
teacher's best opportunities to teach civic lessons, there is need 
of a special study of present-day American political activities in 
the grades. History and civics should always be studied as 
allied subjects, the emphasis being at one time placed upon the 
history and at another time upon present civics. The two sub- 
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jects should be given a place during at least half of each year 
during the first six years and continuously during the seventh 
and eighth years. 

From a practical point of view, each of the political units — town, city, 
state, nation, etc. — is a group of people organized to do for the members of 
that group those kinds of work which all need to have done. 

For example, to get : 

(a) Protection against fire, personal danger, loss of property, diseases, etc. 

(b) Common care of the sick, poor, orphaned, homeless, insane, etc. 

(c) Conveniences, such as water, light, roads, bridges, postoffices, light- 

bouses, etc. 

(d) Means of development and culture, such as schools, libraries, parks, 

playgrounds, museums, etc. 

The study of civics, therefore, should help the 

The Special Aim child to realize himself as a member — a possible helpful 

in Civics Study, member— of each political group that does work for 

him. It should help him to realize as concretely 

and vividly as possible: 

z. What the most important things are that are done for its members by 
each political unit. 

2. The general way in which the members of each group do their work — in 
other words, learn about the officers, laws, elections, taxations, etc., of each 
unit as merely the machinery by which needed work is done. 

3. That there is a division of labor among these groups — town, city, state, 
nation, etc.— each in the main doing the work that is needed by its own 
members. 

4. That there should always be a reciprocal exchange of honest service for 
honest support between the members of each group — "the public " — and the 
smaller number of the members— "office-holders" — who are chosen to have 
special charge of the work of the group. 

5. That to the citizen who has learned through the study of history to feel 
the momentum of the life of his ancestry, American civic life offers wide 
opportunity to use this inherited force wisely and bravely.* 

Teach the phases of contemporary human life that are within the compre- 
hension of the child. Help him to observe more closely and to begin 

to interpret those activities which he repeatedly sees. 
Prof. Thurston's hears about, and tries of himself to understand. In 
First-Grade many cases this interpretation can be stated only in 

"Work.t terms of origin and development, in short, by the 

beginning of true historical teaching. z. Teach about 
the butcher, baker, carpenter, mason, printer, plumber, dressmaker, 
paperhanger, blacksmith, farmer, expressman, housebuilding, spinning, 
weaving, dishmaking, etc., in such a way as to establish a sympathetic 
relation between the child and these workers, and so as to lead into the 
problems of origin and development of industrial processes. 2. Study such 
anniversaries as Christmas, Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday, etc., in a 
similar way. 3 Study the lamplighter, garbage-man, street-sprinkler, police- 
man, engineer and janitor of the school building, the teacher, principal, etc. , 
in such a way as to help the child to realize their service to him, to suggest his 

* Notb. — It it recommended that from one-tenth to one-fifth of the total time allotted to 
history and civics in each grade be given to civics. 

f See Chicago Normal School Tentative Outline, p. ii, and following for detailed sug- 
gestions as to the method of conducting this work. 
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own reciprocal obligation, and to lead toward a conception of social organiza- 
tion back of these persons.* 

The question of origins, especially of industries, having been raised for the 
children in the first grade, the additional aim of the work in the second grade 
should be to follow this up. x. Study primitive peoples — 
Second-Grade hunter, trapper, fisher, shepherd, farmer, etc., and the 
Work. origin of fire-making, tool-making, spinning, weaving, pot- 

tery-making, boat-making, etc., in such a way as to help 
the child not only to think of the origin, bnt also of our more complex ways of 
doing similar things. 

2. Continue observance of anniversaries, birthdays, etc., as in first grade. 

3. Continue civic study in the same spirit as in the first grade, taking care, 
as a rule, to study new persons and activities, for example, postman, the mean- 
ing of contagious disease cards, ambulance and school vaccinator, health in- 
spectors, picnics, boating, skating, rose gardens, animals, etc. , of parks. 

See first grade for remark on stories, expression work, etc. 

z. In connection with the anniversaries, and some new ones should be 
introduced, the story of other Americans and the shadowy outlines of America's 
story as a whole may begin to appear. 2. " Heroes Who 
Third-Grade Fight Fire " has proved a valuable civic study in this grade. 

Work. There is no reason why other functions might not be chosen 

if the teacher had good reasons. Care must always be taken, 
however, not to repeat the same function often, or lack of interest may follow. 

This study should be in more detail than heretofore, and should include at 
least these points : 

(a) Visit to a station. 

(b) The study of all that happens after a fire is discovered until it is put 

out and the firemen are back in their quarters. 

(c) A study of the complete equipment of a city to fight fire, fireboats, 

chemical engines, standpipes, etc. 

(d) Some idea of the organization of a fire company and the relation of one 

company to another. 

(e) Some study of the history of fire-fighting in the town where the school 

is, and in other cities, including a little of the early history of the 
town as a whole. The story of the founding, settlement, growth, 
activities, etc., of the town in which the school is should be given 
in connection with the work of this year and that of the fourth. 
if) Some stories of fire-fighting in other cities and towns. 
(g) Some causes of fires that children can prevent, and the possibilities of 

cooperation with firemen in other ways. 
(h) The kind of men firemen need to be, how they are educated, chosen, 

paid, etc. 
In addition to the points emphasized in former civic studies, more of 
the history, more details as to management and mag- 
Fourth-Grade nitude, and some comparison with similar functions in 

Work. other towns or cities may be given to the study of 

one or more of these civic topics: 
(a) How we furnish ourselves with water and dispose of the sewage, clean 
the city. 
How we furnish ourselves with parks, trees, etc. 
How we furnish ourselves with playgrounds. 

•Note.— It is not intended that the above work should exclude any stories that the 
teacher believes it worth while to the child to hear. It is intended that there should be 
emphasis laid on work in the spirit of the above throughout the year. Expression work 
of some sort— language, song, construction in wood, game, paper folding and cutting, draw- 
ing, etc., should be kept in continuous connection with the history and civics work, espe- 
cially in the first six grades. 
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(d) With baths, etc. 

(e) How we provide ourselves with schools — city and state cooperation 

in this. 
(/) How we care for our sick, poor and insane — city, county and state 

cooperation. 
(&) How we take care of our forests and national parks — state and 
national cooperation. 
^ In these studies, while keeping the thing done uppermost in the child's 
mind, more and more emphasis should be laid upon the form of political 
organization that is back of the thing done. When the child once sees clearly 
how a city, town, county, state or nation chooses officers, and raises and expends 
money to do one concrete thing, he is safely on his way toward understanding 
all the political machinery of that unit. Some idea of the cooperation of two 
or more political units to do the same thing should be given here if not 
already given. 

Study in the spirit of the civic work of the fourth grade, and in such a way 
as to give a simple idea of the fact and form of our national government which 
is back of these functions : 



!a) The United States Life-saving Service. 
»)-■-- - ■ ■ - 



Fifth-Grade ^ United States Light House Service. 

W«rk. \% J"* 

(e) Post-office, etc. 

Sixth-Grade Work.— 

Some good elementary text-book. I should like to examine all possible ones 
before recommending. 

Seventh-Grade Work.— 

Heretofore the history topics have, in the main, each been such that the 
child has not needed to think of long periods of time. There has been 
a time element in each, a cause and effect, but the 
Suppose the time has not been long and the effect has quickly fol- 

History to Be lowed the cause. The work of the seventh grade now 
Something like demands that longer periods of human evolution be 
This grasped by the child. The theme of the year is a 

twofold one of : the growth of English industrial, 
political and religious freedom; and the achievement of American Inde- 
pendence from England. 

i (a) Help the child to gather into a working unity for himself what he 
knows about the colonies as a whole. 

(b) Trace the steps they had already taken toward unity with each 

other. 

(c) Inquire a little into some immediate causes of disagreement be- 

tween England and the colonies. 

(d) Trace the outlines of English industrial, political and religious 

evolution. 
(*) Study the leading events of the struggle for independence and 
the setting up of a new nation in America as a natural growth 
out of the conditions. 
(/) Be sure also to give due emphasis to the work of worthy local 

historical characters. 
2. With a good text-book in civics as an aid, study in connection with 
the setting up of the new government the outlines of national government 
as it works today. The aim should be to see the machinery of the govern- 
ment in vital connection with as many concrete functions that it performs as 
the child has a basis in experience and observation to understand— to see the 
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machinery as merely the means by which the people of the whole country 
do work for themselves. Use for this purpose all the 
Then the functions of the national government already studied, and 

rurf i!ri<rh+ n* °t n « ra » * u ch as post-office, public library, army, navy, for- 
^jT™ Ljv^ 1 estry, national parks, irrigation, lighthouses, life-saving. 

Like This. regulation of interstate commerce, etc. See to it that the 

student often has in mind the benefits that come to him 
personally from the national organization and his reciprocal obligations. 

Eighth-Grade Work.— 

x. The outlines of our history from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the present time, including the westward expan- 
If the Hiatorv 8 * on °* our P^P* ' t * le territorial development of our 
U me nisxuiy country, and some of the chief events in our indus- 
Were Something trial> aocial and political development: 
like This ( fl ) in the light of the physical difficulties encountered 

in taking possession of the continent. 

(b) In the light of the differences of opinion and ideal among the 

American people themselves. 

(c) In the light of the opposition and cooperation we have received 

from Indians, France, England, Mexico, Spain, China, Russia 
and other nations that were either in our way or found us 
in their way. 
a. With the aid of a good text-book the civic work should be such a 
comparison of city, county, state and national govern- 
Then the ments, such a systematic gathering up of all the 
ruS r \a threads of the concrete civic study done in all the 
CIVICS COUld preceding grades that the student may clearly see: 
Be Like This. ( a ) The division of labor among the different polit- 
ical units. 

(b) That the machinery of each of these units demands intelligent 

support from the citizen and should exist merely for the purpose 
of rendering service back to him. 

(c) Special methods of local city government, officers, ideals, citizen- 

ship, etc. 

(d) That in the many-sided civic life of our American democracy there 

is all the opportunity that American boys and girls can wish for 
the exercise of all that they have found brave and wise and true 
in the study of their European and American ancestry. 

The work here outlined by Professor Thurston is more 
detailed and is begun in earlier grades than would be recom- 
mended by the committee as a whole. 

Yet as a basis for further shaping of the city elementary 
school course in civics, the "Suggestions" will be of greatest 
value. 

Dr. Charles McMurry, of DeKalb, 111., makes the following 
suggestions : 
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METHODS IN CIVIC STUDIES 
POINTS TO BE TOUCHED UPON 

1. The distinct emphasis which our whole committee places on right civic 
education lilts it into a certain isolation and almost creates a distinct study. 

But civics can best be taught as topics in or in connection 
Danger of with topics in history and geography. In the effort to 

Abstract define the chief ideas of civic duty such as society aims to 

Teaching. cultivate they must be stated abstractly. Armed with 

these ideas, we approach the children with distinct lessons 
on civic duty. This is apt to give an abstract and dogmatic tone to the whole 
instruction. The effort to force these general conceptions upon the children 
will hardly succeed. It proves irksome and abortive in other studies and is 
likely to in this. One of the chief dangers is in the effort to bring out these 
conceptions as distinct lessons in the lower grades. This is, of course, a mat- 
ter to be determined by those who select the topics. But no method will 
succeed with such topics if they are forced into the course too soon. 

2. There are certain topics in geography and history which give a strong 
emphasis of social and political ideas, and they involve all the special and 

concrete facts which give a real meaning and interest to 
Units of Study, the subjects. It is in such topics that the best civic teach- 
ing can be effected. In studying the value of gravel roads 
in aiding local commerce and travel we have such a geography topic. The 
history of the town council in New England towns is such a topic in history . 

3. In the first three or four years of school much of the best instruction 
along the line of civics is accomplished by means of excursions. They are 

made to local places of interest for objective study, as to 
Excursions. city buildings, city halls, court-houses, fire department, 

gas and electric light plants, water-works, monuments and 
places of historical interest. Excursions also to shops, factories and stores for 
the study of occupations, where the division of labor, machines, products and 
uses, relations to the community, wages, strikes, etc., are studied. On the 
return from such excursions, most profitable discussions can be made on the 
basis of the facts observed, and other facts of importance can be brought in 
by the teacher to clear up and complete the topics. 

4. In many of these geography and history lessons the fact that ideas on 
civics are incidentally brought in is a real advantage, because they appear in 

their real environment and proper association and are thus 
Incidental far better understood. I am inclined to think that the 

Teaching. incidental teaching of civics in geography and history is 

preeminently important. 

5. In grammar schools, civic ideas are best brought out in those topics of 
history which trace the development of institutions. For example, a detailed 
study of the constitutional convention at Philadelphia in 1787, showing the 
leading men and their ideas in the convention, the struggles, the compromises, 
the influence of colonial constitutions and ideas upon the framing of the 
Federal Constitution, and finally the results that sprang from it. In such 
connections the power and meaning of civic ideas are keenly felt and realized. 

6. Biographies of eminent men also illustrate and intensify such ideas. 

7. The use of current events as means of illustration in all sorts of lessons 
is of great value. Perhaps in general lessons dealing with current events we 
may find one of the best opportunities. 

8. The equipment of the teacher in experience and knowledge for the 
skilful treatment of topics in civics may be gained, 

(1) By a much closer study of local affairs, because they contain the con- 
crete illustrations, more or less familiar to the children, which are indispensa- 

R 
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ble for interest and understanding. Actual observation and close inspection 
of these things by the teacher are necessary. 

(2) By a mnch closer attention to social and economic and political relations 
in topics. 

(3) By a concreter study of history as indicated above, the use of biography, 
examples, etc. 

(4) The use of pictures and graphic illustration is often of great value. 

(5) Skill in approaching topics by means of interesting questions, setting 
up problems, etc. 



REPORT ON HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

By JB88B B. DAVIS 
Detroit Hi«h School. Chairman. Sob-commlttac* 

The place that the public high school is destined to fill in 

our educational system is becoming more and more apparent. 

With the broadening of the curriculum, the increased demand 

for practical studies, and the progress of manual training, the 

public high schools of our great cities are no 

e ^~ ®" longer mere preparatory schools for those who 

^* * wish to enter college, but are in fact fast becom- 

ing the college itself for the great majority of our citizens. The 
larger aim of the high school to-day is to prepare the youth of 
our land to meet the demands of our growing civilization. 

That the country needs an intelligent citizenship, equipped 
with the necessary information and resolution to improve exist- 
ing conditions, needs no substantiating evidence. Nor is it 
necessary to show that existing conditions are such that every 
effort should be made to meet this need. The opportunity of 
the high school to train the rising generations for the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship exceeds that of 
The Opportunity an other part o{ our educational system. But 
to xne Aign £ ew s t u( j e nts who attend college or the univer- 

sity ever study for this purpose, and their train- 
ing is becoming more and more narrowed to special lines. In 
the high school a much larger number of students can be 
reached, — probably the largest number who have attained an 
age of experience and appreciation sufficient to study the sub- 
ject with practical results. Preparation for citizenship, and 

• Sub-committee : Messrs. Davit, Goodnow, Fairlic, Back and Robinson. 
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also for the more active duties of public office, so far as is ob- 
tained in educational institutions, must be gained largely in the 
high school. 

In the preparation for life, and especially for citizenship, the 
study of municipal government is essential. Few of our high 
school students will take an active part in national or state 
political life, but all boys and girls will become good or bad 
citizens of some community. All of them will locate in some 
place in which an interested and intelligent citizenship is greatly 
needed. The actual working of our city government is so com- 
plex, the problems are so difficult of solution, and the time of 
our business men is so filled, that we can no longer understand 
our public conditions by observation nor trust to the newspapers 
for the whole truth. The time has arrived when the subject must 
be studied earnestly, in order that men may exercise their rights 
as citizens with intelligence and justice to all concerned. 

An inquiry extending throughout the United States has shown 

that the present condition of the study of municipal government 

or of civics, of which it is a part, is very unsatisfactory. Many 

schools have recognized it as a subject worthy of study, but very 

little effort seems to have been made to find for it and accord to 

it a fitting place. To study civics in the first or 
Present Condition second year of the high school would add very 

!rf c*H StUdy little to thie knowled g e oi the subject that may 
have been gained in the seventh or eighth grades. 
The advantage to be derived from placing it in the ninth or 
tenth grade rather than in the eleventh or twelfth, because 
more pupils are thus reached, is more than counterbalanced by 
the fact that the results of its study at this period are far from 
satisfactory. The committee does not favor the teaching of 
civics or municipal government in the earlier years of the high 
school course, but would recommend the plan of the Committee 
of Seven on the Teaching of History, in which civics is a part 
of the unit in American history. From the fact that practically 
all institutions of higher education are basing their requirements 
upon this plan, and that the recent texts are all written to meet 
its outline, the high schools are rapidly changing their programs 
to conform with it. We may, therefore, consider that the ac- 
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cepted place for the study of municipal government is as a part 
of the course in civics given during the senior or last year of the 
high school and forming a unit with American history. Just 
how the time should be divided between American history and 
civics, or just how they should be studied together, is a matter 
of experiment and theory. When civics is studied as a part of 
American history, local and municipal government may best be 
given at the close of the course, occupying at least ten weeks, 
of four or five recitations per week. If it is taught as a course 
separate from American history, the time for municipal govern- 
ment is determined to some extent by the text. However, every 
teacher must go beyond the text in presenting the practical ap- 
plication of the study and the detail of the city in which he 
lives. 

If the aim of teaching municipal government is to instruct 

the youth of our cities in the practical duties and responsibilities 

of citizenship, the teacher should, without ques- 

* e * tion, be familiar, not only with the theory but 

and the Student. . , ._ ^ . . T - 

with the actual practice of government. He 

should be in full sympathy with the purpose of his subject, 

zealous in his teaching, and an exemplary citizen. He should 

realize that on the success of his work depends much of the 

future welfare of our great cities. 

The student in the fourth year of the high school is more ap- 
preciative of civic duties, and more susceptible to impulses for 
right action, than at any other period in his life. His prepara- 
tion for this work should, in a large measure, have been secured 
in the preceding courses of history. He should have received 
a knowledge of the origin and growth of political institutions 
as they have been handed down to the care and protection of 
the present generation. A progressive experience in the use of 
notebooks, and a good course of instruction in reference library 
work determines to a considerable degree the character of the 
work that can be successfully undertaken. The student should 
be given an opportunity to do as advanced reading and investi- 
gating as his preparation and ability will permit. 

The usual text-book in civics treats municipal government in 
a very general and superficial manner. Few, if any, have given 
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the space that its importance or its actual influence upon our 

political system demands. A good text should 

* be used when one can be found, yet by means of 

a small reference library much more satisfactory 

results may be obtained. The following outline, now used in 

high school work, is recommended : 

OUTLINE OF MUNICIPALITIES 

I. The origin and development of municipal government, 
z. The English municipality. 

(a) The borough. 

(b) The influence of the guilds. 

(c) Modern development. 
2. The growth in America. 

(a) The colonial period. 

(b) The period before the civil war. 

(c) The industrial period. 
II. The system of government. 

z. The charter. / 

2. The legislative department. 

3. The executive and elected officers. 

4. Administrative boards and commissions. 

5. Municipal courts. 

III. Prevailing conditions in the United States. 

z. Rapid growth. 

2. Unsatisfactory system of government. 

3. Incompetent and unfaithful officials. 

4. Influence of political machinery. 

5. Foreign population. 

6. Large bonded debts. 

7. Influence of municipal corruption on the state and nation. 

IV. Some reform movements. 

z. Home rule. 

2. The merit system. 

3. Time and manner of holding elections. 

4. Increased power and responsibility of the Mayor. 

5. Choosing of administrative boards. 

6. Ownership and control of public utilities. 

7. Terms, salaries and checks upon officers. 

8. A model program. 
V. Some reform forces. 

z. The recent awakening. 

2. The reform leagues. 

3. Education. 
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VI. The new patriotism. 

i. The true spirit of civic loyalty. 

2. The opportunity and responsibility of the individual citizen. 

When references are given to a high school pupil they should 
be definite, as brief as possible, and to the most authoritative 
as well as readable books. Magazine articles and newspaper 
comments should be included. (See report of Committee on 
Bibliography. ) 

Every student of municipalities should have a practical 
knowledge of his own city government. He should know some- 
thing of its history and be familiar with all local points of 
historic interest. The manual, city charter and 
tuden annual reports of officers may be had for the 

' asking, and form the best possible text for 

study. An outline of the frame of government with the duties 
of the various officers and departments may be made by the 
students under the direction of the teacher. In our cities, 
especially those which are county-seats, the student has a per- 
fectly equipped laboratory in which he may observe the practice 
of the theories and principles of which he has read. This may 
be accomplished by a well -planned and executed system of 
student reports based upon personal investigation and observa- 
tion. A few suggestive topics follow : 

z. The actual working of some public office or department. 

2. The method of transacting certain lines of public business. 

3. The history of an ordinance showing the process of making and exe- 

cuting the law. 

4. A formal argument in favor of establishing a permanent civil service, 

or some other reform. 

5. The process of taxation. 

6. Action at law ; the history of a particular case. 

7. A full account of an election. 

8 The history of some local event from sources. 

9. Public charity. 

xo. Protection of life and property, 
zz. Public morals. 

12. A revised city charter. 

13. The system of school administration. 

14. The operation of a public utility. 
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These topics may be treated briefly, as papers to be read in 
class, or exhaustively as theses to be handed in at the end of 
the term. A few directions upon the part of the teacher will 
secure admirable results. The aim should be not to write essays 
but authoritative accounts. The student should give, in every 
instance, his source of information in the margin opposite the 
statement made. Illustrative material should be freely used, 
such as blank forms used in official business, newspaper clip- 
pings, drawings and photographs. The personal observation 
and criticism of the student should be encouraged. The field 
for this kind of student work is almost unlimited, and every 
teacher who is thoroughly alive to the possibilities of the sub. 
ject will find in it an inspiration. The students will become 
enthusiastic over the practical application of their study, eager 
for debate and discussion, and will vie with each other in 
making the best reports. Thus they learn how and where to 
begin their active duties as citizens. Their enthusiasm and in- 
formation is carried into the home with telling effect, and so the 
class in municipal government becomes a strong center of civic 
interest and influence. 

Outside of the special study of civics in the classroom, the 
high school itself offers many opportunities to extend its influence 
along these same lines, and by using them may 
r** nf nJ? emphasize the value of the work done in the 
Interest classroom and lend to it a most practical appli- 

cation. Among the students are societies and 
organizations that give a training in elections, legislation, the 
responsibility and duty of officials, and the meaning of public 
trust in the handling of the finances of the associations. 
The faculty members of athletic advisory boards have an 
opportunity to direct the administration of student affairs 
in a manner that will prove of great civic value. The or- 
ganization of debating societies, students' improvement socie 
ties and civic societies of various natures can accomplish much 
good in themselves, and, by communicating and cooperating 
with similiar organizations in the community, may aid materially 
in the study and improvement of local conditions. Good speak- 
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ers in the community may be asked to address the school on 
various subjects of civic interest Courses of public lectures 
may be held in the school building. Teachers in the school 
may give extension courses at suitable times. Various organiza- 
tions of the community may foster laudable features of school 
work, such as offering prizes for original investigation or essays 
upon municipal problems. If all these additional features of 
school work are made of sufficient sociological and ethical 
interest in the school, the high school will be of much service 
as a medium for stimulating civic interest. 



THE SCHOOL CITY* 
An Inquiry Concerning Its Success and Value 

Report by Dr. OLIVER P. CORNMAIf 
Principal, North Wert Grammar 8cbooL Philadelphia 

Perhaps the most serious problem which Americans have to 
face today is that of municipal government. That the problem 
has not been successfully met is evidenced on every hand. No- 
where in this country is there a city proclaimed as a conspicuous 
example of good government. Mismanagement of many of our 
great municipalities, to say nothing of the bribery and other 
forms of corruption with which their officials are charged, have 
become such familiar stories that "The Shame of the Cities" is 
read with a shrug and the hopeless interrogation "And what 
are you going to do about it ?" 

A favorite reply to this question, and one which, in this age 
and country of enthusiastic belief in the possibilities of educa- 
tion, is certain to receive the emphatic endorsement of almost 
all well-meaning people, is — "Begin with the children, and so 
inculcate right principles and develop in them a civic conscience, 
that the rising generation of upright men and women, fully con- 

* A formal paper on the subject of " Student Self-Government, " by George H. Martin, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and a member of this committee, was 
prepared for the use of the committee, and published in the Proceedings of the Chicago 
Conference, pages 278-282. A paper on " The School City as a Form of Student Self-Govern- 
ment," by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, another member of the committee, and prepared for its 
use, is also published in the Chicago volume, pages 253-293.-EDITOR. 
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scious of their civic responsibilities, will so regenerate the cities 
that their government will become the pride 

Jm e |^ra■ City, rather than the shame ° f the Re P ublic -" The 
school city is this reply narrowed down to a very 

definite and specific form of application. It plans to organize a 
school as a miniature municipality, in which the children, under 
the guidance of their teachers, elect their own officers and exer- 
cise legislative judicial and executive functions. The actual 
practice in self-government so afforded is to furnish them some 
knowledge of the machinery of government and such a sense of 
individual responsibility that they will apply this knowledge to 
truly patriotic ends. 

The failure of our municipal governments is so lamentable, 
the motives of the school city reforms so unquestioned, the sug- 
gested remedy apparently so efficacious, that boards of education, 
the newspapers, public-spirited citizens, in fact the laity in gen- 
eral, give the school city their cordial support. The only class 
of people who question its value as a panacea for municipal ills 
are 'the experienced educators of our public school systems. 
Here and there school cities have been organized. In some 
schools they have been declared successful, in others they have 
been given up ; but the great majority regard the paternal form of 
government that obtains in the schools generally to be the one 

legitimate form for school purposes, and the 

e ^ method by which the best character-training can 

Government be most successfully accomplished. This is not 

entirely due to a mere conservative adherence 
to the old established order of things (the tendency in educa- 
tion has too often been the other way, adopting the new for new- 
ness' sake, being frequently charged up against the modern edu- 
cator), but is based upon careful and intelligent consideration 
of the case in the light of expert knowledge of child nature and 
its possibilities, and of experience of the behavior of children in 
the community life of the school. It is held by many educators 
that while a main purpose and actual accomplishment of the 
schools is to train their pupils in self-government, yet it is not 
possible to organize such a thorough-going system of self-govern- 
ment as that contemplated in the school city without its being 
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under such surveillance and control by the school authorities as 
to essentially negative its self - governing elements, and that a 
frank paternalism is better than a thinly disguised one. Indeed, 
it is asserted that a merely nominal self-government strictly 
supervised and directed by the teacher, such as the school city 
must inevitably become, approximates only too closely (how- 
ever unintentionally) the form of government — boss-rule under 
free men's charters — by which our municipalities are actually 
controlled, the analogy of the school organization to the city 
organization being so true that the children run the danger of 
having their habits of thought and conduct trained along the 
very lines a true training of citizenship would lead them to 
combat. 

These are some of the considerations which give many edu- 
cators pause before they adopt this otherwise most attractive 
scheme for the civic regeneration of the race. But the value and 
success of the school city cannot be settled satisfactorily on a 
priori grounds. The matter must be put to the test of actual 
trial, and the results carefully and impartially studied. As a 
number (about thirty) of school cities have been organized in 
Philadelphia, and have been in operation for about a year, it 
ought not to be difficult to study the results. General testimony 
of principals who have organized school cities, unchecked by 
other investigation, seems to me of little value in establishing 
scientific conclusions. Many who have started the school city 
are so enthusiastic for the great end in view that their judgment 
of the means is liable to be colored; others are likely to feel that 
the partial or complete failure of the school city may be charged 
up to their personal mismanagement, and so do not care to 
report lack of success. In order that the study should be of real 
value, it should be conducted at first hand by actual visitation 
of the school city to observe their operations, and by conference 
with the principals and teachers having them in charge. The 
actual sentiments and opinions of the children themselves should 
also be obtained as a very important part of the whole inquiry. 

In investigating results of the school city experiment, I have 
not been able to make any such thoroughgoing inquiry, but 
merely submit as a partial contribution toward the solution of 
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the problem a questionnaire answered by the teachers (forty- 
five in all) of three schools in which school 
vesuga g cities have been organized for about one year, 
and the answers made by the pupils of one of 
the schools to another set of questions submitted to them. The 
teachers' questionnaire and answers are as follows : 

1. How many officers can you recall elected under your supervi- 

sion (total of those whose names you remember) ? . . . . 768 

2. How many of these would you call "good" officers? 535=68% 

3. How many of these would you call " poor " officers ? 162=21 % 

4. How many were pupils whose conduct had been " bad " ? . . . 132=17% 

5. How many improved in conduct after becoming officers ? . . . 63=47% 

6. Have you noticed many or few cases of disrespect to- ( many, 4= 8 % 

ward the officers' authority (i. e. ( comparatively)? . ( few, 41=92% 

7. Would you say the general attitude of your pupils to- ( right, 42=93% 

ward .the officers is "right" or "wrong" .... (wrong, 3=7% 

8. Do your pupils show much interest in the election ?...-! yeS| 34—73 

I no, 11=25% 

9. Do your pupils show much interest in the "school city" f yes, 14=32% 

in general? (no, 31=68% 

eo. In your opinion, what influence has the "school city " ( good, 5=11 % 
exerted on the order in your own classroom, — good, i bad, 1= 2% 
bad or neutral? ( neutral, 39=87% 

xi. On the general order of the school (yard, hall, as- f *"?' x6== 35* 

sembly)? . . 1 bwt> X== 2% 

y; I neutral, 28=63% 

12. Do you favor continuance of the plan ? \ m 

J * (no, 4= 9% 

The pupils' questionnaire was as follows: 
z. Have you ever served as officer ? 

2. Do you like (or would you like) to be an officer ? 

3. Why? 

4. Do you think that most of the officers are good officers ? 

5. Do you object to obeying the officers or not ? 

6. Why? 

7. Do you wish the school city to continue ? 

8. Why? 

In order to secure as far as possible unbiased replies, the 

pupils were directed to omit their names and 

^^^ write only grade and sex upon their papers. 

* Returns were not obtained from pupils below 

the third grade, as most of the questions, simple as they are, are 
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beyond the comprehension of first- and second-grade pupils. 
Many of the third-grade, and even some of the fourth-grade 
pupils wrote, "I do not know," in answer to the "Why?" 
questions. The replies have been collated separably for boys 
and girls and by grades and departments (grammar and primary), 
which brings out some interesting differences for age and sex. 
The summary of results shows that the distribution of 
"offices" has been very general, nearly half (47 per cent) of the 
601 pupils reporting having served as officers. The higher the 
grade the greater the dislike for office, as 13 per cent of the 
primary pupils, and 50 per cent of the grammar pupils reply 
that they do not like to serve. The grammar-grade pupils seem 
to be more willing to obey the officers, since 25 per cent reply 
that they object, while 37 per cent of the primary scholars 
object ; but the older pupils are more skeptical as to, the value 
of the plan, for only 68 per cent wish it continued, while 82 per 
cent of the primary pupils vote in its favor. The girls are 
slightly more favorable in their judgment of the officers, 69 per 
cent replying that they regard most of the officers as good, 
while only 63 per cent of the boys record this opinion. The 
girls are also more willing to obey, in the ratio of 78 per cent 
to 62 per cent. They manifest about the same degree of inter- 
est in the continuance of the school city, 73 per cent of each 
sex voting for it. 

The returns from these questionnaires offer much material for 
discussion, and much room for difference of interpretation as 
to their real testimony for or against the school 
continuance c ^^ i± m ls frequently asserted by the advocates 
** " of the school city that teachers and pupils alike 

are not only practically unanimous for it, but are filled with 
enthusiasm about it. This is probably due to the fact that the 
children are questioned when assembled together, and by one 
whom they know is enthusiastic for the system. Any experi- 
enced teacher knows that under such circumstances children 
will vote unanimously for anything. The individual returns, 
however, show little enthusiasm and considerable doubt as to 
the value of the plan. A large majority of the teachers (91 per 
cent), it is true, vote in favor of continuing the experiment, 
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many, however, because of the great end in view, some merely 
because of the monitorial features of the system which they 
favor, but they do not give strong testimony of its value. They 
consider that about one-third of all the officers elected dis- 
charge their duties poorly, 8 per cent of the teachers report 
noticing "many" cases of disrespect to the officers, 25 per cent 
report little interest even in elections, although children take a 
great interest in any break in school routine, while 68 per cent 
report that their pupils show little interest in the school city in 
general. 

In one school a special test was made of the pupils' spon- 
taneous interest in the school city. The general election was to 

be held, according to charter, three times a year, 
A Special Test, i. e. f at the beginning of each term, the school 

year being divided into three periods. Two 
general elections were held, but the time for the third was 
allowed to pass by without notice. Not a child out of over 850 
took sufficient interest to ask why the election was not held. 
The election of classroom officers was arranged to take place at 
the beginning of each month. This also was allowed to run over 
in May, seven elections having been held previously during the 
school year. Only two instances were reported of pupils asking 
the reason for this omission. Such unconscious testimony 
strongly substantiates the opinions expressed by the teachers 
of the lack of interest in the system. Moreover, 27 per cent of 
the pupils vote to discontinue the system, this in spite of the 
fact that they believed the school authorities to be strongly in 
favor of the plan. Of course, the anonymous nature of their 
report gave them freedom to vote as they thought, but no doubt 
many were influenced by the favorable opinion of their teachers. 
If one-fourth of the citizens of the United States wished its 
form of government changed, the country would be in a deplor- 
able way. A mere three - fourths majority in favor of the 
Republic would not be a very satisfactory one. 

Again, it is claimed that children, as a rule, show excellent 
judgment in the election of their officers, but why they should 
show good judgment in this difficult matter when they have 
very poor judgment in almost everything else (immaturity not 
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being the period of "judgment") is difficult to understand. 
Teachers report that they regard only 68 per cent of those 
elected as good officers, and that 17 per cent of them were 
" bad " in conduct by ordinary school standards, while only 66 
percent of the pupils report that they considered "most' 1 of 
the officers "good." These reports seem to show that the judg- 
ment displayed in choosing officers is what might be expected 
of children — crude and faulty. It is sometimes claimed that 
the election of the "bad" boy to office makes a surprising 
change in his conduct and general attitude toward the school. 
This is, perhaps true in some instances, but not in all, nor even 
in a majority of cases. About one-half (47 per cent) of such 
cases showed some improvement, in the opinion of the teachers, 
under the responsibilities of office. 

In the grammar grades, as noted above, fully half the children 
do not wish to hold office. In a couple of instances not a pupil 

was willing to serve for his class. The unwilling- 
Holding Office, ness to hold office in the higher grades seems to 

be due largely to the development of desire for 
popularity and of ideals of honor and friendship, that do not 
appear in the lower grades. The desire may be wrong, and the 
ideals false ; nevertheless, they operate as strong motives either 
to refuse office or to discharge its duties perfunctorily. " Because 
it makes enemies,' 1 "because you lose friends," "because I 
don't like to report others " — are sample reasons given. Others 
simply object for selfish reasons — "because you don't have so 
much fun," "because it is too much trouble," etc. The primary- 
grade pupil who hardly knows what popularity means, who is a 
natural tale-bearer, and who scarcely develops friendship to a 
degree worthy of the name, make the more willing and efficient 
officer. Indeed, it has seemed to me that in the lower grades 
(leaving out of consideration the first and second grades, to 
whom the whole system is nearly, if not quite incomprehensi- 
ble), the school city plan works most smoothly. They take the 
matter seriously, not questioning for a moment the wisdom of the 
school authorities who have organized the system, and accepting 
with childish faith the things about it that they do not under- 
stand. The intelligence of the higher grade pupil which a priori 
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should fit him better for citizenship and assumption of officer- 
ship in the school city enables him to see the weak points of the 
system, while his selfish interests and emotional development 
prompt him to shirk his responsibilities. 

It is claimed for the school city as an incidental merit that 
it greatly improves the discipline of the school on which it is 
organized. This is hardly borne out by the testimony of the 

questionnaire. The majority of the teachers 

«f* ^nuri^f 11 * ho * d tiie °P* mon t * iat ** exerts an effect one way 
or the other, a small minority ( 1 1 per cent for 
classroom discipline and 35 per cent for general discipline) hold 
that it exerts a good influence, while a per cent expressed the 
belief that its influence was for the worse. I am inclined to 
conclude from this testimony, and from my own personal ob- 
servation, that the influence of the school city upon the school 
discipline is not very considerable. A well-disciplined school 
will continue so after organization as a school city, and a poorly 
disciplined one is not likely to be very greatly improved. Indeed, 
a school city is liable to become riotous in the extreme, unless 
carefully supervised and controlled. 

The answers to the "Why" questions of the pupils' ques- 
tionnaire would be very instructive did our space limits permit 
their appearance here. They plainly disclose the great differ- 
ence in the point of view of primary and of higher grade pupils. 
The former seem to miss the significance of the school city idea 
almost completely ; the latter, while showing somewhat greater 
appreciation of its meaning, are inclined to place school-boy 
and girl ideals and traditions of conduct above it. Nowhere is 
there manifested enthusiasm for the school city, nor a sense of 
the relation between present and future responsibilities. The 
answers seem to show that the pupils of the elementary school 
are neither ready for nor desirous of a system of self-govern- 
ment in the school. 

The discussion thus far has been restricted to the executive 
functions of the school city. The legislative and judicial 
branches of the school city government should be considered in 
detail, but space limitation again forbids. It must suffice to say 
that the exercise of these functions is considerably more diffi- 
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cult than those of the other branch of government calling to a 
still greater extent upon capacities which the child does not 
possess. It is true that a school city may be organized in all 
these departments, and be kept running under the careful and 
constant direction and supervision of the school principal and 
teachers. The children can be made to play the game more or 
less well, but the self-government is only nominal and the real 
significance of the plan either completely misunderstdbd or at 
best but very vaguely apprehended. This is in complete accord 
with what is now known of child nature from careful observation 

and experiment of the trained psychologist and 

Children are not « ™ m <■ • • ^ *• 

pedagogue. Children are not miniature replicas 

of adults, but are essentially different in many 
of their instinctive traits, emotional dispositions and intellectual 
characteristics. The appreciation of the school city system 
depends upon appeals to instincts and emotions which are 
undeveloped, and makes demands upon the child's intelligence 
which he is unprepared to meet. The school city, in short, 
shoots over the pupils' heads, and so fails to effect that develop- 
ment of the civic conscience and that preparation for good 
citizenship for which it is designed. 

The lack of interest that the children manifest in the school 
city after the first flush of novelty has subsided, the compara- 
tively neutral effect that it has upon the discipline of the school, 
the great amount of supervision and control that must be 
exercised by the teacher in order to produce even the semblance 
of success, all seem to indicate that the system is not adapted 
to the nature and development of the pupil of the elementary 
school, and tell strongly against its value for the great object 
which it has in view. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the incompleteness of 
this inquiry, both as to the range of observation and the pre- 
sentation of results, and to express the hope 
Conclusion. that it may lead to further investigation of the 

question. Though the school city may not 
accomplish all that is claimed for it, nor even be a legitimate 
method of training in citizenship, yet there may perhaps be 
derived from its study suggestions for the utilization of class 
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and school spirit, and the development of a helpful cooperation 
that will be of considerable value in that general development of 
character upon which all good citizenship is necessarily based. 



REPORT ON THE LITERATURE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 

By President JOHN H. FINLEY 
College of the City of New York, Chairman, Sub-Committee 

After a careful review of all the books upon municipal gov- 
ernment which I have been able to secure, I have reached the 
conclusion that there is no one book upon the subject entirely 
suitable for use in secondary schools, though several books 
on civics contain valuable chapters. 

The two works relating exclusively to municipal government, 
most suitable for such use, are "The Study of Civil Govern- 
ment," by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, and "City Government," by 
Professor Frank J. Goodnow. The former was published in 
1897 and is in part somewhat obsolete. Moreover, its classifica- 
tion of problems into those of "Function," "Control" and 
"Organization," seems not to be the best for text-book pur- 
poses. Dr. Wilcox's later work on "The American City," an 
excellent book, is too advanced and technical for secondary 
school use. Professor Goodnow's "City Government" is an 
admirable text-book for college classes. And, though it is too 
advanced for secondary school pupils, its plan is so good that 
in the hands of a skilful teacher it might be used with profit. It 
is the best text-book on the subject. 

Of the books on civics containing chapters on municipal 
government, Ashley's "American Government" seems to be 
the best. There are several others to be mentioned with it : 
James and Sanford's "Government in State and Nation," 
Strong and Schafer's "The Government of the American Peo- 
ple," and (for New York state and city) Hoxie's "Civics for 
New York State" and Morey's "Government of New York 
State." The text-books of this scope, with supplementary infor- 
mation and illustrative material given by the teacher from such 
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books as Fairlie's " Municipal Government " and Zueblin's 
"American Municipal Progress/' would seem to meet the needs 
of pupils of secondary schools. 

NOTES ON BOOKS EXAMINED 

Macy.— "Our Government." An excellent work but gives no attention to 
municipal administration. 

Ashley.— "American Government." Good historical introduction. Chapter 
on city government sufficient for text in high schools when accompanied 
by explanations. 

Townsbnd. — "Shorter Course in Civil Government." Intended for use in 
grammar schools. Only three or four pages devoted to local govern- 
ment. 

Hoxib.— "Civics for New York State." Proceeds from local to state and 
national. Considerable attention given to the first. Intended for use 
in New York State. Good book. 

Hoxib. — "How the People Rule." Extremely elementary. Intended for 
grammar school use. Seems well adapted to such use. 

Martin. — "Hints on Teaching Civics." Very general, though elementary 
Emphasizes moral aspect of civil functions. Thinks youth become 
easily enough acquainted with facts of municipal administration. 

Mowry. — "Elements of Civil Government." Descriptive merely of tha 
machinery. Very little attention to local government. 

Mowry. — "Studies in Civil Government." Written especially for high 
schools. Very little attention to local government. 

Clark. — "Government." Deals with the functions of government and 
not with the machinery. 

Andrews. — "Manual of the Constitution." Deals wholly with federal and 
state government. 

Hughes. — "The Making of Citizens." Discussion of primary and secondary 
education in the United States, England, Germany and France. 

Brewer. — "American Citizenship. " Collection of addresses to Yale students. 
Suggestive but not adapted to class use. 

Potter. — " The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Situation. " Collec- 
tion of addresses to Yale students. Suggestive but not adapted to class 
use. 

Fiske. — "Civil Government." A great deal of space given to local insti- 
tutions. Largely historical. One good chapter on city government. 
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Wilson. — "The State." Wholly devoted to national and state governments. 

Dole. — "The American Citizen." Suggestive. Discusses principles. Not 
much descriptive matter. 

Willoughby— " The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship." Discus- 
sion of local government, largely historical. Emphasizes the fact that 
city government is largely and purely of a business character. 
Admirable treatise. 

Petkrman. — " Elements of Civil Government." Seems to be wholly de- 
scriptive of machinery. 

Markwick. — "True Citizen." Discussion of qualities of citizenship. Noth- 
ing to do with machinery of government. 

Lansing and Jones. — "Government." Historical. Begins with federal 
government. One chapter devoted to municipal law. Book II has to 
do with state institutions. A few pages to cities. Seems to be largely 
historical. Some description of machinery. 

Morgan. — "Patriotic Citizenship." Reader. Very general. Quotations. 

Brooks. — "How the Republic is Governed." Federal and state. 

Forman — "First Lessons in Civics." Very slight discussion of municipal 
government. 

Nordhoff — "Politics." Very general. 

Fitch. — "Civil Government." Descriptive of machinery of government with 
historical introduction. Nothing of local government. 

McCleary. — "Studies in Civics. " Manual of information. 

Jambs and Sanford. — "Government in City and Nation." Secondary schools. 
Very helpful book. 

Strong and Schafer.— "Government of the American People." Historical. 
Tracing the development of the various functions of government. One 
chapter on the problem of cities. 

Martin (text-book). — "Civil Government." Historical. Descriptive of 
functions and machinery. 

Goodnow. — See report. 

Wilcox. — See report. 

Fairlie. — "Municipal Administration." Attempts to give a general knowl- 
edge of the whole field of municipal administration, history, organiza- 
tion and functions. Treats of European as well as American cities in 
general, but not of any individual cities. Good for reference work,, 
but not as text-book. 
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Eaton. — "The Government of Municipalities." A critical work written from 
thorough knowledge of the subject. A mine of information on American 
municipal affairs, and a splendid reference work, but not a text-book. 

Shaw. — "Municipal Government in Great Britain," " Municipal Government 
in Continental Europe." A comparative account of municipal adminis- 
trations — their methods and their results — in the chief capitals and 
typical towns of Europe. Two splendid volumes of detailed informa- 
tion. Could be used as text for advanced students. 
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I. PRIMARY LEGISLATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

1881-1904 

The first laws in Pennsylvania upon the subject of primaries 
were enacted in 1881 (Act of 1881, P. L. 129; Act of 1881, 
P. L. 70). These provided, in substance, that party rules 
should control, and a violation of a party rule should be a mis- 
demeanor. In 1883, a law was passed making it a misdemeanor 
to furnish a voter at a primary a ballot "falsely representing it 
to contain names not thereon, with the intent and purpose of 
defrauding said voter out of his express choice" (Act of 1883, 
Sec. 1, P. L. 92). Since then there has been some legislation 
with reference to nominations by certificate (Act of 1893, P. L. 
338; Act of 1897, P. L. 180; Act of 1897, P. L. 224; Act of 
1903, P. L. 224). But the essential principles of the original 
Acts of 1881 have been undisturbed, and the primary legislation 
of Pennsylvania may be briefly summarized as a formal and 
authoritative vesting of political organizations with complete 
power to make any rules they please for determining who may 
participate in a primary ; how, when and where a primary shall 
be conducted ; who shall determine the result of a primary ; 
and how the result shall be authenticated. These rules are 
given the effect of public statutes and are enforceable as such. 

To understand the effect of this policy, it is necessary to 
examine in some detail the actual "rules" of the political or- 

(293) 
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ganizations, and for this purpose the rules of the Republican 
organization in the city of Philadelphia have been selected. 

Three separate units make up the organization : The Divi- 
sion 3 *' Association, the Ward Executive Committee, and the 
Campaign Committee. The rules of the party 
e provide that "on the first Tuesday of April of 

' each year Division Associations shall be formed 
in every division of each ward by the Republican voters of said 
division, who shall meet and organize at eight o'clock p. m. at 
the regular place of holding the elections"; and if such place 
is not available, that the Ward Executive Committee shall 
designate a place of meeting. The officers of the Division As- 
sociation are a president, a secretary and a treasurer, elected to 
serve for one year. The officers and two members elected by 
the Association form the board of registering officers for the 
division. The Ward Executive Committee consists of two 
members from each division of the ward, chosen at the pri- 
mary election preceding the city election, which is held on the 
third Tuesday of February in each year. Each Republican elec- 
tor votes for two persons for members of the Ward Executive 
Committee. 

The members of the Ward Executive Committee, according 
to the rule, "must have faithfully supported the candidates of 
the party at the last election/ 1 and must pledge themselves 
faithfully to support "all the candidates of the party at the 
election pending," and must affirm that they "will at any time 
sign a pledge so to do." On the Friday after fheir election the 
members of the Ward Executive Committee meet "at the 
regular places of meeting of the Ward Executive Committee." 
Each member must sign and deposit with the secretary of the 
Ward Executive Committee a pledge to support all the candi- 
dates of the party so long as he remains on the committee and 
to resign therefrom at once when he can no longer do so. The 
committee has autocratic power within the ward. In case 
there are two associations in any division, it may designate 
which is the rightful one. It may organize a Division Associa- 

* The division is the smallest voting precinct or election district, as it is called in 
some states. 
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tion, if none happens to exist, and it may fill vacancies among 
the Division Association officers by selecting " such persons as 
will best serve the interests of the Republican party." It may 
designate the places where the board of registering officers shall 
sit to register for the primary election, in case the regular poll- 
ing-place is not available. It elects the members of the Repub- 
lican Campaign Committee for the city, and it may recall them 
by a two-thirds vote ; and in case there are vacancies in the 
Ward Executive Committee, it may fill them by selecting "such 
persons as they believe will best serve the interests of the 
Republican party." It may select places for holding the pri- 
mary elections, when the regular general election polling- 
place is not available. It may fix the hour when "delegates to 
city, county, magisterial, congressional and senatorial conven- 
tions shall, immediately after their election, meet and elect a 
chairman"; and, when the districts comprise more than one 
ward, may fix the place of meeting for congressional, senatorial 
and representative conventions. It may designate where the 
Division Association shall be formed, in case the polling-place 
is not available. 

To sum up, in the words of the party rule, it is "the only 
organized body in the several wards to legally transact the 
business of the Republican party." 

The Ward Executive Committee has power to nominate, 
before the February election, the judge, inspector and assessor 
to be elected at the primaries, and to furnish the ballots used 
at the primary election, and to elect one member to the Republi- 
can Campaign Committee which has jurisdiction over the 
whole city. 

The Republican Campaign Committee consists of one mem- 
ber from each ward, making forty-two in all. The members are 
elected for one year, or until their successors are elected. The 
officers are a president, two vice-presidents, recording and 
financial secretaries, a treasurer and three auditors. It corre- 
sponds to the County Committee in New York and has power : 
(i) to determine which of the two Ward Committees in the 
same ward is "regular"; (2) to appoint a sub-committee of five 
to render a final decision in any case (a) of a disputed nomina- 
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tioD, (£) of a tie-vote in convention, (;) of dual conventions 
nominating for the same office, (a) of failure to agree upon a 
candidate, (*) of failure to organize a Ward Executive Com- 
mittee ; (3) to designate the place and time of meeting for all 
city, county, judicial and magisterial conventions (a week's 
notice must be given of the time and place when such conven- 
tions are to be held); (4) to fill all vacancies upon city, county, 
judicial or magisterial tickets occurring after the conventions 
have been held ; (5) to "appoint committees to collect funds"; 
and (6) be in all respects the head of the party organization. 

The committee is also charged with the duty of giving one 
day's notice by advertisement in two Republican newspapers of 
the time of holding primary elections; of furnishing to the 
Ward Executive Committee stationery and blanks for the 
primary election ; of providing tickets for convention delegates, 
when the convention is composed of delegates from more than 
two wards. 

The rules provide for a sworn enrolment of the members of 
the organization. The board of registering officers, which, it 
will be remembered, consists of the president, 
w ®j secretary and treasurer of the Division Associ- 

PrimAri ation, and two other persons elected by that 

Association, is charged with the duty of entering 
in a book provided by the Republican Campaign Committee for 
that purpose the names (arranged alphabetically) and residences 
of all Republican voters known to them residing in their re- 
spective divisions. The board is also required to meet on the 
day next preceding each primary election from six to eight 
o'clock p. m., for the purpose of adding the names of any Re- 
publican voter not already registered. No person is to be allowed 
to participate in a primary, according to the rule, unless his 
name appears on the enrolment book. 

A person wishing to register must prove to the satisfaction of 
the majority of the registering officers that he will be entitled to 
vote in their division at the next election ; that he voted the 
Republican ticket for the national or state officers at the preced- 
ing national or state election ; or, if he has arrived at the age of 
twenty -one years since the last election, he must declare his 
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intention to vote the Republican ticket at the next ensuing 
election. Two copies of this enrolment book or registry are 
required to be certified by a majority of the registering officers, 
one copy of which is to be given to the judge of the election on 
the evening of the primary election previous to the opening of 
the polls, the other to be handed the secretary of the Ward 
Committee. 

Having provided for a roll of the electors entitled to vote at 
the primary election, the rules require that such primary elec- 
tion shall be held at such date as shall be designated by the 
Republican Campaign Committee. Primary elections are held 
between six and eight p. m. at the regular places of holding the 
national elections, or, if such places cannot be secured, then at 
such places as the Ward Executive Committee shall select. The 
primary election officers consist of a judge and two inspectors, 
who are elected at the primary election at which county officers 
are chosen, each Republican voter being entitled to vote for one 
person as judge and two persons as inspectors. The election 
officers may examine any elector under oath as to his right to 
vote. No provision is made for challenges. Immediately after 
counting the votes at the closing of the poll, the total number 
of votes polled for each candidate shall be publicly announced. 
The ballots are prepared by the ward or division leader ; ballot- 
boxes, booths, in short, any devices to secure privacy, are not 
used. 

The rules prescribe that separate conventions shall be held 
for the nomination of candidates for each city or county office 
and "separate conventions for the nomination of judicial, mag- 
isterial, congressional, senatorial and representative candidates 
and a convention for the nomination of councilmen, school- 
teachers and constables to be designated 'ward 
Conventions. conventions." 1 Delegates shall be qualified 

electors and residents of the election division 
which they represent, and no person shall be eligible as a dele- 
gate to more than one of the conventions. In conventions 
representing less than three wards, certificates signed by the offi- 
cers of the primary election are necessary to admit the delegates ; 
"the full names of the delegates shall be arranged in alpha- 
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betical order and so called," and each delegate shall rise in his 
seat as his name is called and state for whom he votes. In con- 
ventions representing more than two wards, the delegates must 
exchange the certificate signed by the officers of the primary 
for a card of admission to the convention, and "no officer of 
any convention nor any member thereof shall question the right 
of the person possessing said certificate and ticket to sit in the 
convention.' 1 The right to judge of the validity of the election 
of its own members is, therefore, not conferred upon the con- 
vention ; and the chairmen of the ward delegations meet before 
the convention in the morning and elect a temporary president 
and other officers for the convention. In conventions represent- 
ing more than two wards, the voting is by wards, in numerical 
order. As each ward is called, the chairman of the ward dele- 
gation previously elected shall rise in his seat and announce in 
a distinct voice the name of the candidate, with the number of 
votes cast by his delegation. 



II. POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1904 

The city of Philadelphia is divided into forty-two wards, 
which are in turn subdivided into 1,092 divisions. The river 
wards, including wards from one to fifteen, are conceded to be 
"solid" for the organization. Wards sixteen to forty- two show 
some indications of a revolt against the control of the 
organization. 

Four wards have been taken as typical of the general situa- 
tion ; two of them are in the slum district, and will be desig- 
nated ' 'river wards." Of the other two, one is an uptown resi- 
dence district in which properties range in value from f 1,000 to 
$ 75,000 ; the other is considered the most independent ward in 
the city. For convenience, the two wards last named will be 
designated "independent wards." 

In the independent wards, so far as I have been able to 
observe, the Division Association exists in most of the divisions. 
As one politician put it, "there is a Division Association 
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unless the members of the Ward Committee from that divi- 
sion think that they can run things better 
The Division without it » But beyond the mere fact of its 
Association. , . . . , , . 

organization the Association does nothing. 

In one of the wealthiest divisions of the independent wards, 
the assessor was asked whether there was any Division Associa- 
tion in that division. He looked thoughtful for a moment and 
then said that he thought there was a Division Association, but 
he was not at all sure and had not the faintest idea who the 
officers were, or whether there were any. In a neighboring 
division, where there are no small streets and properties range 
in value from $3,000 to $50,000, a wealthy manufacturer is 
president of the Division Association, but he takes no active 
part in politics and meetings are held once each year. This 
association has a president and secretary, but no treasurer. The 
attendance at its meeting is limited to the officers, several city 
office-holders, and their friends. 

In another division the man interviewed was greatly inter- 
ested in politics, but he knew little of the Division Association. 
He had been persuaded by a friend to go to the last meeting of 
the association, where he had found eight men. The Division 
has nearly two hundred Republican voters. We may, therefore, 
conclude that in the independent wards the Republican voters 
take no interest whatever in the Division Association. It usually 
exists, but its annual meetings are attended by but a few poli- 
ticians. 

The provision in the rules that the association shall organize 
"at the regular place of holding elections 11 is not enforced. In 
the one division where interest was taken in the association, 
several independent business men met at the place and time 
specified in the rules, organized and elected their officers. On 
the same evening several men interested in politics held a meet- 
ing in the rear of a pool -room, and organized a Division As- 
sociation and elected their officers. On appeal to the Ward 
Executive Committee, it was decided that the association 
formed in the pool -room was the regular Division Association, 
and its representatives were recognized by the Ward Executive 
Committee. 
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In the river wards the Division Association is practically un- 
known. There are portions of these wards, peopled by the 
well-to-do workingmen, where some interest is taken in the as- 
sociation, and in one of the divisions the meeting of the Division 
Association was advertised by tacking up small notices on the 
telegraph poles. This is the only instance of an advertisement 
of the meeting that I could find in the city. But in the slum 
districts proper, the voters do not know what a Division Asso- 
ciation means. When I mentioned Division Association to one 
young aspirant for political honors, he looked at me in utter 
amazement and asked me what that was. 

The rule that the association shall elect the board of regis- 
tering officers is not carried out. In the independent wards 
no division was found where such a board had been elected. 
As the river wards had no division association, they could elect 
no officers. It is, therefore, safe to say that in the Philadelphia 
party organization the Division Association is a complete failure. 
It exists nominally in the independent wards and is practically 
unknown in the river wards. 

In the independent wards the members of the Ward Exec- 
utive Committee are elected, according to the rule, at the 
primaries, but in the river wards matters are differently con- 
ducted. One fairly well educated man who was formerly a 
division leader, was asked about the election of the members of 
the Ward Executive Committee. "Election ?" said he, "Com- 
mittee-men aren't elected — they are always appointed by the 
ward leader — at least I never heard of it being 

The Ward done in any other way." This same division 

Executive 

had only one representative on the Ward 

Committee. He was a city office-holder, and 
lived three and seven-eighths miles from the division that 
he was supposed to represent. "I don't know how it is," 
said the ex- division leader, "but we don't seem to have 
but one man on the committee. I can't explain it ; it's just 
that way." 

In another case in the river wards, members of the Ward 
Committee were elected at the primaries, "but," said my in- 
formant, "a man never knows when he will be elected. The 
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leader of our division was turned down at the last primaries and 
he didn't know anything about it until after the election, and 
then, when he didn't get his credentials, he saw that he was 
fired from the Ward Committee." As the number of divisions 
per ward ranges from nine to forty-seven, with an average of 
twenty-five, the number of members in the Ward Executive 
Committee will range from eighteen to ninety-four and will 
average fifty. 

The ease with which a man may be disqualified from enter- 
ing the committee is taken advantage of and the power of 
exclusion often abused by the committees. In a division of one 
of the independent wards a prominent citizen was elected to 
the Ward Committee by a good majority, at the primary 
election. After serving a short time he was expelled from the 
committee. At the next primary the same man was elected to 
the committee, and again expelled. He was elected by Repub- 
lican voters, but the Ward Committee decided that he was not 
a " good Republican." 

In the river wards no such accidents as the one just recorded 
ever occur, for there the ward leader can tell ten days bofore 
the election exactly what men are going to be on the Ward 
Committee. This is true because there are never any "division 
fights" except in the extremely independent wards. A 
"division fight 1 ' is simply a split in the Republican party at 
the primaries. 

It seems that about 90 per cent of the members of the 
Ward Committees are city office-holders. Owing in large 
measure to this fact, the attendance at the meetings of the 
committee is very good. As a rule, the committee meets once 
in each month, except during a campaign, when it meets once 
a week, or oftener. 

The Ward Executive Committee is the theoretical center of 
organized power in Philadelphia politics. The Division Associ- 
ation exists, where it exists at all, for the purpose of preparing 
the way for the Ward Executive Committee. The Republican 
Campaign Committee exists as the result of election by the 
Ward Committees, and the members are at all times subject to 
recall by them. As a rule, there is little change in the member- 
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ship of this committee from year to year. Last year the delegate 
from only one ward was changed. 

Three auditors elected by the Campaign Committee in con- 
junction with the city and county nominees, constitute an 
auditing committee to audit the accounts of the treasurer. The 
books and accounts of the treasurer must at all times be subject 
to the inspection of the auditing committee. There is a general 
impression that the auditing committee does not bother to open 
the treasurer's books. It simply approves. 

The duties of the committee are performed with more or less 
care. The primary elections are advertised in the papers in a 
very inconspicuous way. The blanks distributed for them in- 
clude blank certificates and credentials and tickets for the con- 
ventions. 



III. HOW PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY LEGISLATION 
AND PARTY RULES WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 

Since the registering should be done by officers elected in the 
Division Association, and as the association exists in only a 
limited number of divisions, it follows that the registering must 
at least be very uncertain. 

In no division did I find that any registering was even 
attempted. One politician said, "What, register? Not a bit of 
it. We use the assessor's sheets. 1 ' In another case in the river 
wards an experienced politician said that no registry was ever 
kept at the primary election, and that if you knew the officers, 
you could vote at a Republican primary, even though you were 
a Democrat. We may, therefore, say that the rules concerning 
registering for the primaries are a dead letter. 

The oath required of the primary officers is seldom taken. 
One politician, when asked about it, replied, "Yes, they take an 
oath sometimes, if there is a fight." When questioned further 
about it, he was forced to admit that this "sometimes" was of 
very infrequent occurrence. The politician referred to was in 
an independent ward. In the river wards, the oath is almost 
unheard of. 
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The Campaign Committee is directed to give notice by 
advertisement for one day in two Republican newspapers of the 
time of holding such elections. This notice is 
_ published very inconspicuously in the papers, 

With Pul ' as leading papers always urge the citi- 

zens to come out to the primaries, there is no 
lack of notice of the time when they are to be held. 

The elections are held between the hours of six and eight 
o'clock p. m., at the regular places of holding the federal elec- 
tion, or, where such places cannot be secured, at such places as 
the Ward Executive Committee shall select. As a rule, the 
polls are open from a few minutes after six until eight. But 
there are very flagrant exceptions. One politician in an inde- 
pendent ward said to me, "I have seen this division, when a 
fight was on, turn out every Republican vote at the primary, 
and then again I have seen the polls opened and closed and the 
election officers half way home inside of five minutes. The man 
who was running the election simply cast a ballot for the ticket, 
gave out the credentials to the delegates and that settled it." 

In case there is a disagreement among the Republicans in 
the independent wards, the matter is fought out at the primaries 
held in each division. In the primary election just held, be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 votes were cast in one independent ward 
— practically the entire Republican vote of the ward. This was 
due to the fact that a deposed ward leader was making a bitter 
fight to regain control. The usual primary vote in the ward is 
from 500 to 800. 

In the river wards there are seldom any fights at the prima- 
ries. As one man explained it, the people are too ignorant to 
understand the matter and could not be made 
River Wards. to vote against the Republican organization. 
The primaries are regarded by the leaders in 
these wards as a cumbersome necessity. The polls are closed 
when the election officers think that enough votes have been 
cast. I recently accompanied a resident of one of the river 
wards to a primary election in his division. We reached the 
polling-place, a back room in a wooden shanty, at 6.44 p. m. 
One man was on hand when we entered. "Hello," said my 
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friend, "where is the primary?" "All over," was the reply. 
" What ! At seven o'clock ? It ought to be open until eight." 
"Well," replied the man, taking out his watch, "it is eight by 
my watch," and it was. 

In the independent wards judges and inspectors are elected, 
but the man with the highest number of votes does not neces- 
sarily act in the office for which he was chosen, 
n epen en j n Qne Q j t ^ e yerv independent divisions, a 

judge of primary elections received thirty votes 
— his opponent fifteen. But the opponent had been named by 
the organization leaders to conduct the next primary, and, on 
appeal to the Ward Executive Committee, he was declared 
elected. 

In the river wards the primary election officers are "ap- 
pointed." A man who had acted as inspector at the last primary 
said, " I went around to the primary, and the division leader 
told me to act as inspector, and I did." The man saw nothing 
unusual in his proceeding, as "it was always done that way." 
It seems to be customary in the river wards to bring in trust- 
worthy men from other divisions or wards to conduct the pri- 
mary elections. In one case the judge lived in one ward, the 
two inspectors in another and the election was held in a third. 
In this work negroes are quite extensively used. "The presi- 
dent of the Division Association, the members of the ward 
executive committee representing the division, and all the divi- 
sion candidates may be in the room during the election, and 
oversee the manner of conducting the election and counting the 
votes." Not only do the persons above named watch the pro- 
ceedings at the primaries, but any one interested who is known 
to be "all right" may stay in the election booth while the 
primary election is in progress. 

Officers conducting the primary election, or their clerks, are 
required by the rules to keep a correct list containing the name 
and address of each person voting and to make a check-mark 
upon the registry opposite the names of all who vote. As no 
registry is made, no check can be made upon it. It is, however, 
customary to keep a list of the voters, each man's name being 
recorded as he casts his vote. 
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The officers are also required to publicly announce the result 
immediately after counting the votes at the closing of the poll. 
As a rule, it is a very easy task to count the votes. Except in 
case of a factional split in the division or the ward, the num- 
ber of voters attending the primary generally ranges consider- 
ably below 10 per cent of the Republican voters resident in the 
precinct. The usual attendance at a primary election is from 
fifteen to forty-five, depending upon the size of the division. 

Here are two typical examples of Philadelphia primaries, one 
in an independent and the other in a river ward. Both took 
place on January 18, 1905 : 

In the river ward, the primary was held in the front room of 
a two-story house which stood directly in the street. The 
curtain on the window was drawn aside, and the scene within 
was as follows : At one side of the room was a bed — at the 
other a table. Around the table five men were 
~/^ grouped. One was the judge (A in the dia- 

gram); B was the inspector ; C, D and £ were 
candidates or committee-men. F was a man who was voting. 




JSt 



c 

If 
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At X on the table lay a small pile of ballots. At Y was a 
tablet. F picked up a ballot, folded it and handed it to B. 
At the same time A put down the name and address of the 
voter. Then G stepped up and went through the same perfor- 
mance. As the names of the candidates were printed on the 
ballot, there was absolutely no chance of voting anything but 
the slated ticket. For this reason, no secrecy was necessary ; 
but as only those ballots would be accepted and counted, there 
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was only one set of candidates who had any chance of being 
elected. The following is a copy of the ballot : 

BALLOT 



DELEGATE ELECTION 
Wednesday evening, January 18, 1905 

City Solicitor 

George Roberts 

Magisterial 

William Foster 

Ward Delegate 
John Towey 



ELECTION OFFICERS 

Judge 

Harry Webb 



Inspector 

Edward McLbod 

Assessor 

Albert Mbssimbr 

Ward Committee 
Edward Higgxns 
Joseph McIntosh 



In the next division the primary was being held in a pool- 
room conducted by a negro. It was said to be worth a stranger's 
life to enter the place. 

On the same evening a primary election was held in an in- 
dependent ward, where the former organization leader, who had 
been deposed, was attempting to elect an independent ticket. 
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Several days before the primary election, ballots were sent out 
through the ward by both parties. The organization sent a 
white ballot, and the new party a pink ballot. Both were ar- 
ranged like the one given for the river wards. On the evening 
of election the polls were open from six to eight at one polling- 
place, in a highly respectable part of the ward. The election 
was held in a cigar- store. The judge stood behind a small 
window. Beside him was a cigar - box with a hole in the cover. 
As each voter entered, an inspector took his name and address ; 
the voter handed his ballot to the judge, who folded it, num- 
bered it, and placed it in the box, at the same time placing a 
corresponding number opposite the voter's name on the asses- 
sor's list. Any person who wished to might remain about the 
place, and it was perfectly evident to all whether a man voted a 
white ticket for the organization or a pink ticket for the new 
faction. 

The attendance on conventions, particularly on the larger 
and more important ones, is very good ; and when a man has 
fairly won his credentials, even though he has not had the sup- 
port of the organization, he is admitted to the 
Conventions. convention, but that is all — he gets no chance 
to speak, for the chairman never recognizes 
him. Occasionally, if matters are close, credentials are stolen 
from delegates known to be independent; and there have been 
a few instances where a delegate not in sympathy with the or- 
ganization has been bodily ejected from a convention, but these 
are rare. They can occur in the independent wards, because it 
is only in these wards that independent delegates are elected at 
the primaries. In the river wards, there are no contests at the 
primaries, and, in consequence, no independent delegates. 

The rule as to voting by wards in the larger conventions is 
violated in two ways : First, the chairman of the ward delega- 
tion is not elected and does not express the ideas of the delegates 
he is supposed to represent. One man, in describing a conven- 
tion, said, "We were told to meet at 9:30 in a certain saloon. 
There a fellow gave us our tickets and took us over to the hall- 
There were flags all around with the numbers of the wards on 
them. When the secretary read out the number of our ward, a 
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man got up and said 'Eighteen votes.' I don't know who he 
was; I never saw him before." This man was the chairman of 
the ward delegation, but he had obtained the honor by appoint- 
ment, and not by election. There is a second way in which the 
rule is violated. The chairman of the ward delegation may 
arise and announce twenty-five votes for his ward, when only 
twenty-three of the delegates are present. No one will inquire 
whether all twenty-five are on hand. 



Political Organization and Primary 

Legislation in New York 

1882- 1904 

I. POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN NEW 
YORK IN 1882. 

By HORACE E. DEM IN Q. Esq.. New York 

For convenience, the Republican organization is taken 
as a model. 

The unit of organization was generally the town, or, in the 
case of a city, the ward association ; but sometimes the assembly 
district — i. e., the district or constituency which elects a mem- 
ber of Assembly or lower house of the State Legislature — was 
taken as the unit. These town or ward or 
assembly district associations elected delegates 
^^ ' to a central body which had general au- 

thority over the affairs of the party within the county, and 
was known as the " general" or "county committee." The 
machinery of county politics was directly under the control of 
the county committee. The ward, town or assembly association 
was under its government ; and their rules could not be incon- 
sistent with those of the county committee, which might make 
an entirely new set of rules each year or oftener, and, in fact, 
did change its rules as to special points as often as, in its judg- 
ment, the occasion required. Among other important matters 
regulated by the county committee may be mentioned: The 
number and qualifications of its own members and what pro- 
portion of its membership shall constitute a quorum ; the quali- 
fications and tests of membership in town, ward or assembly 
district associations ; the quota of representation from each of 
these associations in the county committee ; the times and 
places of holding the primaries to elect delegates to the various. 

(309) 
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nominating conventions where candidates for public offices 
are selected ; the rules and regulations under which such pri- 
maries are held. 

Within the county committee, and, to a large extent, con- 
trolling its policy, was a smaller body — the executive committee, 
made up of one member chosen from and nominated by each 
of the delegations to the county committee from the town, ward 
or assembly district associations. This was the general plan. 
It was capable of infinite variety in details. 

When a candidate for public office was to be selected, each 

of the associations within the district or constituency which 

elected to the office held a " primary," at which 

e e ega es ag manv delegates were chosen to the nomi- 
y * nating convention as the association was entitled 

to have in the county committee. In this way were constituted 
aldermanic, assembly, senatorial, city, county, congressional 
and other conventions to select candidates for alderman, mem- 
bers of Assembly, state senators, the elective city and county 
officials, congressmen and other elective officers, each such officer 
being chosen by the special constituency established by law. 

The number of delegates which the association was entitled to 
have in the county committee or the nominating convention did 
not depend upon the number of the members in the association, 
but upon the number of votes cast in the town, ward or district 
at the last general state or national election for Republican 
candidates; usually the vote for governor or president was taken 
as the test. In Brooklyn, each ward of the city had an associa- 
tion ; and each association was entitled to one delegate, and, in 
addition, to as many delegates as there were multiples in the 
ward of every three hundred votes cast for the party candidate 
for governor at the last preceding gubernatorial election. The 
Eleventh Assembly District of Brooklyn was composed of the 
Seventh, Twenty-first, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth wards, 
and in the Republican Assembly District Convention which 
nominated candidates for the Assembly these wards were 
entitled in the order mentioned to eight, seven, five and three 
delegates respectively, or twenty - three in all, twelve of whom 
could name a Republican candidate for Assembly. There were 
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between six and seven thousand Republican votes in this 
Assembly District. 

The city and county conventions were made up in exactly 

the same way and through precisely the same machinery as the 

county committee, each town, ward or district 

lty an unty sen< ji n g to t jj e c ; ty convention the same number 

Conventions. . , , . . . 

of delegates that it sent to the county com- 
mittee. The county convention, so far as the number of dele- 
gates was concerned, and the method of their election, was a 
counterpart of the general committee. 

No person who was not enrolled as a member of a town, 
ward or assembly district association might take part in de- 
termining who should be the delegates to the various committees 
or conventions of the party ; and the members of the associa- 
tions did not vote directly for any candidate for public office. 
The members of the town or ward or assembly district associa- 
tions voted for delegates from such associations to the various 
nominating conventions, or, it might be, to an intermediary 
convention that elected delegates to a nominating convention. 
Each delegate had also his alternate elected at the same time 
with him, and when the delegate was absent the alternate had 
the right to his place and to cast his vote. If neither delegate 
nor alternate was present, then, nominally, and sometimes 
really, the other delegates from that particular association or 
intermediary convention had the right to name a substitute. 
The fact of substitution, however, was announced by the chair- 
man of the delegation, and, as a matter of practice, it was 
ordinarily left to the chairman to name the substitute. There 
were no particular requisites for delegates, alternates or substi- 
tutes as to residence, and it might happen that a district would 
be represented in a convention by some one who resided in an 
entirely different and remote district. This was of most frequent 
occurrence in the case of substitutes. It was not unusual, 
where the presence in the convention of some one with special 
gifts for intrigue or oratory was desired, for a regularly elected 
delegate to withdraw to make way for such a substitute. When 
the special need for his presence had passed, the substitute 
in his turn would withdraw. 
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The delegates to state conventions, that is, conventions 
which nominate Republican candidates for the elective state 
offices, were chosen by assembly districts. Each assembly dis- 
trict was entitled to have a specified number of 

** e delegates in the state convention. At the time 

Conventions. , . . , , 

of which we are writing the rule was, one 

delegate from each assembly district in any event, one delegate 
for each thousand Republican votes cast at the last preceding 
presidential election, and an additional delegate for any re- 
mainder over in excess of 500 on dividing the whole number 
of votes in the district by 1,000. Each association within the 
assembly district elected to the assembly district convention 
the same number of delegates to which it was entitled in the 
county convention. The assembly district convention thus con- 
stituted chose the small number of delegates to which the 
district was entitled in the state convention. For example, the 
Eleventh Assembly District Convention of Brooklyn, or any 
twelve members of it, would name the seven delegates from 
that district to the state convention. 

Just as in the county the county committee had the general 
control over the party machinery and party policy within the 
county but was itself controlled by the executive committee, so 
the state convention had the general control over the party 
machinery and the party policy within the state, and the rules 
and regulations passed by the state convention were supreme 
within the party, but it was itself controlled by the state com- 
mittee. Within the state committee and selected by it was 
the state executive committee. 

The state committee consisted of one member from each 
congressional district, elected each year for one year by the 
votes of the delegates to the state convention 
-* residing in the congressional district which the 

state committee-man was to represent. This 
was the only instance where there was any qualification as to 
residence on the part of voting delegates. 

The same assembly district might be in two congressional 
districts. This was the case, for instance, with the Second, 
Fourth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Assembly Districts in 
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Brooklyn. This overlapping of the various political divisions 
which are established from time to time from which public 
officers are elected was very common, and furnished a countless 
number of possible combinations. Take the Eleventh Assembly 
District of Brooklyn that we have already used as an example. 
The Twenty-fourth Ward of the Eleventh Assembly District 
was in the Fourth Congressional District, and all seven dele- 
gates to the state convention from the Eleventh Assembly 
District might be elected from the Twenty-fourth Ward, though 
the remaining wards of the Eleventh Assembly District were in 
the Third Congressional District. In this way, though the 
Twenty-fourth Ward was the smallest of the wards in point of 
Republican vote, the Eleventh Assembly District, by selecting 
all its delegates to the state convention from that ward, might 
prove a decisive factor in determining who should be the state 
committee-man from the Fourth Congressional District. 

The powers of the state committee included all powers not 
expressly taken away by a rule passed at a state convention. 
With this limitation, it made and unmade its rules at its own 
pleasure, and for all practical purposes its powers were 
absolute. The state committee appointed the time for holding 
the state convention, called the convention, apportioned the 
number of delegates to which each assembly district was 
entitled, and its chairman called the state convention to order. 
It revised beforehand the roll of delegates to the state conven- 
tion, and its secretary called the roll as so revised at the open- 
ing of the convention, thus determining which delegates should 
have the right to vote prior to and during the temporary 
organization of the convention. The credentials of all the 
delegates were first submitted to the state committee, and they 
had the power, and had been known to exercise it, of deciding 
preliminarily which were the regular and which were the con- 
testing delegations. Ordinarily, the state committee, through 
its power and influence, determined also who should be the 
officers of the temporary organization of the state convention. 
The chairman so chosen at the suggestion of the state com- 
mittee appointed, of course, all the usual committees — the 
committee on credentials, the committee on resolutions, and 
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other committees — so that the state committee had absolute 
control over the personnel of any state convention when it 
chose to exercise its power. 

The state committee also had the power to organize and re- 
organize in any county the local political organization in that 
county. It was a part of the duty of each state committee-man 
to know all about the personal character, the political aspira- 
tions and affiliations of each man of any consequence or promi- 
nence within his congressional district, and to report these facts 
to the state committee. From the first setting in motion of the 
political machinery for the choice of the delegates to the 
assembly district convention which chose delegates to the state 
convention that selected a candidate for governor, and for the 
election of a governor as well, the state committee-man was 
expected to have an active and controlling part. It was also 
his duty to see that the policy adopted by the state committee 
was carried out in his particular district. The members of the 
state committee were far more powerful factors in determining 
what should be the political policy of the state than any one in 
the public service of the state. The personnel of the state 
committee changed very slowly. From 1868 until the date 
(1882) of which we are writing, the membership of the state 
committee in New York remained practically unchanged. 

II. PRIMARY LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK, 1882-1898 

By HORACE B. DBMINQ and LAWRENCE W. TROWBRIDQB 

The first legislation in New York on the subject of primaries 
was Chapter 154, Laws of 1882. Its applica- 
Act of 1882. tion was confined to Kings county, which in- 

cluded Brooklyn, and to Erie county, which 
included Buffalo. 

A "primary election" is defined by this act to be an election 
"held by any political party, convention, organization or asso- 
ciation, or delegates therefrom, for the purpose of choosing 
candidates for office or the election of delegates to other con- 
ventions, or for the purpose of electing officers of any political 
party, organization, convention or association." 
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Any citizen of the United States twenty-one years of age is 
given the right to vote at a primary election held under the 
provisions of this Act, provided he has the "qualifications of a 
voter as prescribed by the regulations of the association holding 
the primary or convention." 

The statute declares that any person who votes at a primary 
without having these qualifications, or who obstructs voting by 
others who have them, or who commits any other fraud or 
wrong tending to defeat the result of the primary, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Prior to the Act of 1882, the enforcement of the rules and 
regulations defining the qualifications of a voter at a primary 
was left to the organization. The law now gave the force of 
public statutes to these rules and regulations, and made their 
violation a misdemeanor. 

At the next session of the legislature, the 
Act of 1883. provisions of the Act of 1882 were extended to 

the whole state (Chap. 380, Laws of 1883). 

In 1887 an elaboration of the statute of 1882 was enacted, to 
apply to cities of over 10,000 inhabitants (Chap. 265, Laws of 
1887); but the Act of 1882 was left in force elsewhere in the state. 

Under the Act of 1887, (1) if the rules and regulations of the 
organization holding the primary require an election by ballot, 
or (2) if five qualified electors of the district shall serve, at least 
twelve hours before the primary, upon the presiding officer or 
secretary of the general committee of the 
Act of 1887. organization a written notice requiring the 

provisions hereinafter mentioned to be ob- 
served, or (3) if the primary itself when assembled shall so 
decide, then the voting must be by ballot, the polls must be 
held open at least an hour, the inspectors must take an oath, 
ballot-boxes must be used, a poll-list kept, and a certificate of 
the results under the hands of the inspectors filed with a public 
officer. 

Under any circumstances there are provisions for challenges; 
false swearing is punishable as perjury, and punishments for 
infractions on the part of election officers are more severe than 
in the earlier law. Whether the voting be by ballot or not, 
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voters must, in addition to having such qualifications as the 
local organization shall prescribe, be citizens of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age, and must have been residents 
for at least ten days of the ward or district where the primary 
is held. 

In 1890 (Chap. 117, Laws of 1890), the provisions of the Act 
of 1887 were extended to cities and villages having a population 
of over 5,000 inhabitants ; but the law of 1882 was left in force 
elsewhere throughout the state. 

Chapter 262 of the Laws of 1890 (the Ballot Law ) directed, 
for the first time in this state, the use on election day of official 
ballots prepared at the public expense. This 
"ifton w made it necessary to determine what should en- 

title the names of candidates to appear on the 
official ballot on election day. They were divided into two 
classes, — "party organization 11 candidates and "other than 
party organization" candidates, — and the statute prescribes in 
detail the method which must be followed according as the 
candidates belong to one or the other class. The Ballot Law 
also contains the following provision : 

"A convention or primary meeting within the meaning of 
this act is an organized assemblage of voters or delegates repre- 
senting a political party, which at the last election before the hold- 
ing of such convention or primary meeting polled at least one per 
centum of the entire vote cast in the state, county or other division 
or district for which the nomination is made." — Section 2. 

This is the first statutory definition in New York of a 
political party. 

Nominations to elective public office of persons not candi- 
dates of a " party" must be made by numerously signed pe- 
titions, the forms and details of which are carefully set forth. 
The statute prescribes the number of signatures required in the 
case of each office, the form of acknowledgement or proof of 
the signatures, and gives directions as to where the petitions 
must be filed. 

In 1892, as part of a general scheme of codification and re- 
vision, Chapter VI of the General Laws was enacted, to be 
known as the Election Law (Chapter 680, Laws 1892). It 
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repealed all previous legislation relating to elections and pri- 
maries. Article III of the Election Law, beginning with Sec- 
tion 50, is largely a consolidation of the Acts of 
T xrieraon igg2 ^ gg j continues the same definition 

Law of 1892. g ^ ' A . . „ 

of the qualifications of a voter at a primary, 

and makes the same distinction between cities and villages of 
over 5,000 inhabitants and other portions of the state. But the 
Act of 1892 goes still further into details than any of its prede- 
cessors. For instance, it provides a method for bringing into 
Court disputes as to who is entitled to official recognition on the 
election - day ballot, elaborates the procedure in regard to filing 
certificates of nomination and filling vacancies, and establishes 
a distinction between party conventions and primaries. 

"A convention is an assemblage of delegates representing a 
political party duly convened for the purpose of ( 1 ) nominating 
candidates for office, ( a ) electing delegates to conventions, ( 3 ) 
electing officers for party organizations, or ( 4 ) for the trans- 
action of any other business relating to the affairs or conduct of 
the party; and a primary is any other assemblage of voters 
of a political party duly convened for any such purpose.' 1 — 
Section 50. 

This tendency, already strongly manifested, toward a more 
minute regulation of the internal organization of political parties, 
increases with each succeeding change in the law. 

Three years later, Section 56 of the Election Law was 
elaborately amended (Chapter 810, Laws of 1895). Party em- 
blems are recognized, and their use regulated. 
Act of 1895. Every "party" wishing to have representation 

on the official election - day ballot, whether for 
state or local office, must either select an emblem or use one 
selected for it by the public officer with whom certificates of 
nomination are filed. A method for settling factional disputes 
as to the right to use the party name and emblems, including 
a judicial review of the decision of the officer having jurisdiction 
of the matter in the first instance, is provided. Nominations to 
elective public office are classified as "independent" and 
"party" nominations. A "party" nomination is one "made 
by a convention or primary or by a duly authorized committee 
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of such convention or primary, of any political party or other 
nominating body which at th$ last general election before the holding 
of such convention or primary polled ten thousand votes in the slate, 
or one per cent of the entire vote cast in the district thereof for which 
said convention or primary is held. " — Sec. 56. 

This is the second statutory definition of a " party. 1 ' 
No further changes requiring comment were made in the 
primary legislation of New York till the session of 1898. 



III. PRIMARY LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK 
1898-1904 

By HORACE B. DBMINQ and LAWRENCE W. TROWBRIDGE 

In 1898 (Chap. 179, Laws of 1898) an entirely new law was 
enacted, intended to take the place of all previous statutes on 
the subject of primaries held in cities having a 
Act of 1898. population of fifty thousand or more. 

The Act of 1898, with some slight amend- 
ments, is still in force. It is markedly elaborate and minute in 
its provisions. In it we have a third statutory definition of a 
"party." 

"The term 'party' shall apply to any political organization 
which at the last preceding election polled at least 10,000 votes 
for governor. No organization or association of citizens for the 
election of city officers shall be deemed a political party within 
the meaning of this act. 1 ' 

The definition of "party 19 in the Election Law was amended 
correspondingly (Chap. 335, Laws of 1898). 

The Act also prescribes the qualifications entitling one to 
participate in a primary held under its authority. In such 
primaries the rules and regulations of the organization no longer 
have any influence in determining who shall participate. And 
the Act further prescribes the exact method of conducting such 
a primary. 

On the registration days just prior to the general election 
each autumn, each person, as he presents himself for registra- 
tion, is given an opportunity to enroll as a member of one of 
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the statutory parties and thereafter may take part until the next 
autumn in the primaries of the party with which he is enrolled, 
but with no other ; and it is one of the conditions of enrolment 
that he has "not enrolled with or participated in any primary 
election or convention of any other party since the first day of 
last year." The rolls made up in the fall of each year become 
operative on the first of the following January. The voting at 
the primary elections is under the supervision of the official 
inspectors who represent on the regular board of inspectors of 
election the party holding the primary. Challenges, watchers, 
public count and a secret ballot are provided for. The ballots 
are furnished at private expense, and "may be provided by any 
person" (Primary Law, Sec. 6); but the form, size, weight, 
etc., must be prescribed by the officer or board having charge 
of the primary records, and the paper must be of such weight 
and texture as to make it impossible to read the printed matter 
on the inside of the ballot when the ballot is folded. The 
primaries are not direct ; unless the county committee of the 
organization holding the primary decides otherwise there is still 
the intermediary delegate convention.* 

The Act goes minutely into the details of the internal govern- 
ment of political organizations. It defines political committees 
and prescribes how they shall be chosen. A 
Committees. "committee" is a body chosen to represent the 

members of the statutory party in any political 
subdivision of the state; a "general committee" is the county 
committee of the organization. The regulation of the conduct 
of committees is carefully provided for and the apportion- 
ment of committeemen. The heading of one section of the 
Act is self-explanatory — "committees and rules and regu- 
lation of parties." The Act defines a "convention," and pro- 
vides that delegates to a convention shall be apportioned to 
each district sending them according to the proportion which 
the party vote for governor in such district bears to the vote for 

* In Buffalo, the aldermanic candidates are nominated by a " direct " primary, candidates 
for committees and for various delegate conventions being also elected on the same ticket. 
The " independent " candidate for the aldermanic nomination often finds it difficult to ascer- 
tain who are the "regular" candidates for those various positions and thus print a ballot 
containing their names in connection with his own. This, of course, has a marked tendency 
to discourage independent action. 
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governor in the entire political division for which the convention 
is held. The size of the meeting-place of the convention, its 
organization, the order of business to be pursued, are all 
minutely prescribed. 

The Supreme Court, or a judge thereof, or the county judge 
within the county, is given summary jurisdiction to review by 
mandamus or certiorari any action or neglect on the part of the 
officers or members of a political organization committee or 
convention with regard to any right given or duty prescribed by 
the Act. 

The Act of 1898 also applies to any city or village containing 
not less than five thousand nor more than fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants, provided both the Democratic * and Republican * county 
committees of the county in which such city or village is situ- 
ated so decide by a resolution regularly passed ; or either the 
Democratic or Republican county committee, by resolution 
regularly passed, requests, or a petition signed by electors equal 
in number to not less than one-tenth of the total vote cast in the 
city or village at the preceding general election requests, that 
the question whether the Act shall apply be submitted to the 
electors of such city or village ; and the question is decided in 
the affirmative by the popular vote at a regular election. Cities 
and villages of more than five thousand and less than fifty 
thousand inhabitants, up to such time as the law of 1898 is made 
applicable in one of the three ways just mentioned, are left 
under the operation of the Act of 1882, as re-enacted in the 
codification of 1892 (Chap. 680, Laws of 1892, supra)* which 
governs primaries in the rural districts and villages having less 
than five thousand inhabitants. 

In 1902 (Chap. 195, Laws of 1902) an act was passed which, 

after excluding from its operation all cities and villages that 

already were or might become subject to the 

U^ilQoT^ 1 Act o£ l898, P rovidcd a svstem of enrolment for 
the towns in ten specified countiesf similar to 

* The statute does not use the words " Republican " or" Democratic," but the Republican 
and Democratic county committees are the only ones to whom the language of the statute 
can apply. 

t Cayuga, Albany, Erie, Jefferson, Lewis, Monroe, Niagara, Wyoming, Chemung and 
Ontario counties. 
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the one contained in the Act of 1898 whenever in one of those 
counties the county committee of a statutory party by a majority 
vote decided to have the members of its "party" so enrolled as 
a condition of taking part in a primary. 

IV. POLITICAL ORGANIZATION IN NEW YORK 

IN 1904 

By HORACE B. DBlf INQ and LAWRBNCB W. TROWBRIDGE 

The account already given of political organization in New 
York in 1882 applies, with relatively unimportant changes, to 
the scheme of political organization in that state twenty-two 
years later. There are still, in 1904 as in 1882, the town ward 
or assembly district associations ; the county and state com- 
mittee, each with its executive committee; county, city, as- 
sembly, senatorial, judiciary, congressional, state and other 
delegate conventions, with delegates, alternates and substitutes; 
and primaries, conventions and committees perform the same 
functions as before. In short, the structure or framework of 
political organization has been substantially unaltered by legis- 
lation. But legislative ingenuity has been used unstintedly in 
elaborately regulating the methods of procedure to be followed 
in primaries and conventions, in the election of officers of 
organizations, and in the adoption of rules for their government. 
To give anything like a complete account of the extent to 
which the Legislature has gone in the elaborate regulation of 
organization methods and procedure, would require many pages 
of detailed quotation from the statutes. For example, just 
when and where primaries are to be held and how they must be 
conducted, the organization and conduct of conventions, authen- 
ticated records of proceedings at primaries and conventions, the 
term of office of district and county committees, and when, 
where and how they are to be chosen, are all provided for by 
statute. The Supreme Court is given jurisdiction to determine 
questions arising under the primary laws, and the penal code now 
covers violations of the primary laws. In cities having a popu- 
lation of fifty thousand or more, the Legislature prescribes the con- 
ditions and qualifications of membership in political organizations. 
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V. HOW THE PRIMARY LAW WORKS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

By HORACE B. DBMINO and LAWRENCE W. TROWBRIDGE 

The Island of Manhattan, once the City of New York, now 
part of Manhattan Borough of the Greater City, is divided into 
thirty -four assembly districts, which are in turn divided into 
795 election districts. The assembly districts are the units of 
representation in the lower house of the state Legislature. 

The Island is also divided into senatorial and congressional 
districts, aldermanic and municipal court districts, for the 
purpose respectively of electing state senators, 
n°!rf i congressmen, aldermen and judges of a local 

civil court of limited jurisdiction. Senatorial 
districts are always made up of three assembly districts. The 
boundaries of the other districts frequently divide assembly 
districts, but do not divide election districts. Election districts 
take their names from assembly districts, as the Twenty -first 
Election District of the Thirty - first Assembly District. 

Greater New York embraces Manhattan Island ; a part of 
the mainland to the north of the Harlem River, known as the 
Borough of the Bronx ; the old City of Brooklyn, known as the 
Borough of Brooklyn ; Staten Island, known as the Borough of 
Richmond ; and territory on Long Island, contiguous to Brook- 
lyn, known as the Borough of Queens. Of these various 
divisions Manhattan and Brooklyn Boroughs are by far the 
most populous. Manhattan Borough takes up territorially about 
one -half of the county of New York; the rest of New York 
county is in the Borough of the Bronx, and Brooklyn Borough 
is identical with Kings county. The local governing bodies of 
political organizations arc still, as in the days before the passage 
of the first legislation affecting primaries, the county committees. 
In order to give the Republican and Democratic organizations 
equal representation, the chairmen of the New 
^ j York and Kings County Committees of the two 

parties which at the last preceding election for 
governor cast the highest and next to the highest vote for Gov- 
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ernor in New York and Kings county each nominates to the 
mayor a person to serve on the local board of elections. This 
consists of four members, each appointed by the mayor to serve 
two years. 

The board of elections appoints in each election district two 
inspectors of election and one poll and one ballot clerk from 
each of the parties named. These four inspectors supervise in 
each election district the registration of voters and the receiving 
and counting of the votes on election day. The poll clerks and 
ballot clerks perform clerical duties connected with the work 
of the inspectors. 

The board of elections is charged with the duty of preparing,, 
on or before the 15th day of September in each year, two blank 
. enrolment books for each election district, in 
nro ent of wn ich the names of all electors of that district 
may be inscribed alphabetically, and the books 
contain columns so arranged that the particulars of the enrol- 
ment may be conveniently entered. These books are delivered 
to the inspectors of election in each election district, together 
with enrolment blanks on which the elector may indicate his 
party affiliation. When the elector presents himself for 
registration on the regular registration days before the gen- 
eral election, his name and address must be entered by the 
inspectors of election in the enrolment books, together with the 
number of his application for registration ; and if he wishes to 
enroll he must be furnished with an enrolment blank and an 
unsealed envelope, the numbers on both of which correspond 
to his number on the enrolment book. The elector then retires 
to a booth prepared for the purpose, marks a cross on the 
enrolment blank in a circle under the emblem of the party with 
which he desires to enroll, and, placing the enrolment blank in 
the envelope, seals it. On leaving the booth he deposits the 
sealed envelope in a ballot - box. 

After the general election in November, the ballot-boxes are 
opened by the board of elections, and the name of the party 
under the emblem of which the elector has marked a cross is 
entered in the enrolment books opposite his name. A list of all 
enrolled electors is required to be published in the official city 
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paper, The City Record, with the name of the party with which 
he is enrolled. The enrolment books thus made up every fall 
are used at the primaries held during the next calendar year. 

A primary district consists of two contiguous election dis- 
tricts in the same assembly district. The use of the regular 
polling-place in one of the election districts as 
f*™* 1 ^ a place in which to hold its primary is given to 

the party which cast the highest number of 
votes for governor at the last preceding election for governor, 
and the election officers are the four inspectors from both elec- 
tion districts which represent that party on the board of in- 
spectors. The polling-place in the other election district is 
turned over to all other statutory parties, the election officers 
being the four inspectors from both districts who represent the 
party casting the second highest number of votes for governor 
at the last preceding election for governor. 

If an assembly district has an odd election district, the 
second polling-place is specially provided in that election dis- 
trict, and the primaries are held under the supervision of 
three instead of four election officers, viz., two inspectors 
and the poll clerk affiliated with the statutory party casting the 
second highest number of votes for governor at the last preced- 
ing election for governor. 

In each presidential year, on the tenth Tuesday before the 
general election, and in all other years on the seventh Tuesday 
before the election, the annual primaries are held for : 

"First. The election of delegates to all political conven- 
tions except conventions made up of delegates who by the rules 
and regulations of the party are chosen by other 
nu conventions and not at primary elections. . . . 

"Second. For the nomination of all candi- 
dates* for public office to be voted for at the ensuing election 
who by rule adopted by a party . , . are to be nominated at 
a primary and not at a convention. 

" Third. For the election of all committeemen, who are to be 
chosen at a primary election and not at a convention. 

"Fourth. For the election of alternates to delegates. ..." 

•There are no such candidates in New York City. 
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Authenticated records of the proceedings at the primaries 
are filed with the board of elections and are required to be pre- 
served for one year. In 1903 a city election was 
held. The regular Democratic organization at 
its city convention nominated George B. Mc- 
Clellan, and the regular Republican organization at its city 
convention nominated Seth Low. The Citizens' Union and a 
number of other local organizations also nominated Mr. Low. 
Because they were local organizations they could hold no statu- 
tory primary or convention. The Republican organization was 
the only statutory party which supported Mr. Low. The follow- 
ing tables show in typical districts in Manhattan how many of 
those who voted on election day participated in the primary in 
that year : 

NINETEENTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 

Primary Vote — Vote for Mayor — 

Republican, 649 (9%) Low, 6,916 

Democratic, 2,276 (43%) McClellan, 5,264 

The Nineteenth is a typical upper West Side assembly dis- 
trict. The people are well-to-do, middle-class people, living in 
modern private houses or high-class apartments. 

FOURTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 

Primary Vote — Vote for Mayor — 

Republican, 583 (26%) Low, 2,297 

Democratic, 1,200 (34%) McClellan, 3,565 

The Fourth Assembly District is a thickly settled East Side 
district. Ninety per cent of the people are Hebrews, who are 
employed in making clothing and in similar work. 

SEVENTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 

Primary Vote — Vote for Mayor — 

Republican, 1,026 (39%) Low, 2,616 

Democratic, 3,561 (70%) McClellan, 5,031 

The Seventh is a lower West Side district. There is a strong 
infusion of Irish blood in the population. The people are labor- 
ers and artisans of the better sort. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 

Primary Vote — Vote for Mayor — 

Republican, 8xo (13%) Low, 6,12a 

Democratic, 1,020 (27%) McClellan, 3,841 

The Twenty-ninth Assembly District embraces the most 
fashionable and aristocratic part of New York. It takes in 
Fifth Avenue and Madison Avenue from Fifty-third street to 
Ninety-sixth street. 

In 1904 a presidential and state election was held. The records show substantially the 
same proportion of participation in the primaries by those who voted on election day as the 
records of the year before. 



Political Organization and Primary 
Legislation in Minnesota 

I. POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN MINNE- 
APOLIS PRIOR TO 1900 

By CHARLB8 BALDWIN CHENEY* of "Minneapolis Journal" 

Before the adoption of the direct primary for making party 
nominations, the organization of both political parties in Min- 
neapolis was based on the biennial city and 
ty an unty countv conventions. There was no fixed rule 
Conventions. . . 

governing the size or composition of committees, 

or the manner of selection, but the general plan adhered to was 
that of appointment by the chairman of the convention, in 
consultation with the candidates nominated. 

The city committee which conducted the campaign two 
years before issued the call for the primaries and the convention 
to nominate the city ticket. It fixed the date and the rate of 
apportionment, on which each precinct was given a certain 
number of delegates. The primaries were held under general 
rules prescribed in the old primary laws outlined in the suc- 
ceeding paper. Two sets of delegates were elected, one for the 
city convention and the other for the aldermanic convention. 
The aldermanic conventions were generally held in the morning 
and the city convention in the afternoon. In the aldermanic 
conventions each of the thirteen wards would name its candi- 
date for alderman, and would provide for a ward committee, 
named by the chairman, and usually named according to the 
wishes of the nominee for alderman and the other alderman, 
elected two years before. This committee had no concern but 
the election of the aldermanic candidate, though it was supposed 
to work in its territory for the success of the entire ticket. 

The city convention, after nominating candidates for mayor, 

(327) 
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comptroller, treasurer, municipal judges, members of the school, 
park and library boards, would pass a resolution authorizing 
the chairman of the convention to appoint a city committee for 
the party, the number being designated. This committee usually 
consisted of one member from each ward and two or three at 
large. It was named after consultation with the candidates, 
the mayoralty nominee having the principal voice. The 
men named would then meet and organize by electing a chair- 
man and secretary. 

This same process was followed by the congressional con- 
vention, by the judicial convention and the county convention, 
also by the conventions held in each of the 

er . legislative districts to nominate candidates for 

the state senate and house. This resulted in a 
multiplicity of committees, with territory co- extensive or over- 
lapping. For practical campaign purposes it was the custom 
for each party to select a central committee, with representa- 
tives from all the others. It was composed mainly of practical, 
hard-headed politicians, and it did the real brain work and 
organization for the campaign. The other committees were 
largely figure-heads. The campaign committee was usually 
small, and its circle was sometimes made smaller by the creation 
of an executive committee. The chairman of the committee, 
or sometimes a lieutenant chosen by him, looked after the de- 
tails of organization and the interests of the entire party ticket, 
including the nominees for state office, and, in presidential 
years, the national ticket. 

In this system the individual voters of a political party had 

little or nothing to say about the direction of its campaigns. 

It has since been regarded as a weak point that 

c ° the precinct workers in those days were self- 

' constituted, and that the rank and file of the 

party felt no interest or individual responsibility. On the other 

hand, the plan was greatly liked by politicians for its mobility 

and its opportunities for centralization. 
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II. PRIMARY LEGISLATION IN MINNESOTA, 
1887 - 1899 

By HON. DAVID F. 81MPSON. of Minneapolis 

The first law passed by the Legislature of Minnesota relating 
to primary elections is contained in Chapter 4 of the General 
Laws of Minnesota for 1887. Prior to this time, the manner of 
holding a caucus was left entirely to the different party 
organizations. 

The 1887 law provided : 

"The words 'primary election' as used in this act shall be 
construed so as to embrace all elections held by any political 
party, convention, organization or association, 
The Act of 1887. or delegates therefrom, for the purpose of 
choosing candidates for office, or the election of 
delegates to other conventions, or for the purpose of electing 
officers of any political party, organization, convention or 
association ;" 

That "no person shall be entitled to vote at any primary 
election unless he is a qualified elector of this state;" 

That the presiding officer and inspectors at any such 
primary election shall, before entering upon their duties, sever- 
ally sign and swear to an oath in form required by inspectors at 
general elections ; 

That the vote of any person at the primary may be 
challenged by any lawful voter ; and the presiding officer or 
any inspector shall thereupon administer an oath to the person 
so offering his vote, and question him concerning his right to 
vote and his qualifications; " If he shall swear to the necessary 
qualifications of a voter, as prescribed by the regulations of the 
association holding the primary or convention, his vote shall be 
received"; otherwise rejected. And if the person shall "inten- 
tionally swear falsely as to his qualifications as a voter, he shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury and shall on conviction be punished 
as now prescribed by law for the crime of perjury." 

That "any individual who shall at any primary election 
falsely personate and vote under the name of any other person, 
or shall intentionally vote without the right so to do, or shall 
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wilfully and wrongfully obstruct and prevent others from voting, 
who have the right to do so at such primary, or shall fraudu- 
lently and* wrongfully conceal or destroy ballots cast, or in any 
manner intentionally and wrongfully deposit ballots in the 
ballot-box, or take them therefrom, or shall commit any other 
fraud or wrong, tending to defeat or affect the result of the 
election, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor ;" 

That "if any person acting as inspector, teller or canvasser 
at any such primary election shall knowingly receive the vote of 
any individual who shall have been challenged, or who is known 
to him not to be entitled by the regulations of the association hold- 
ing the primary election, to vote at such primary, unless the same 
shall be first sworn in as aforesaid, or shall in any manner 
fraudulently and wrongfully deposit or put any ballots into, or 
take any from the ballot-box of said primary election, or shall 
fraudulently or wrongfully mix any ballots with those cast at 
said primary elections, or shall knowingly make any false count, 
canvass, statement, certificate or return of the ballots cast or 
vote taken at such primary, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor." 

The law of 1887, so far as it related to pri- 
The Act of 1889. mary elections, applied to cities of 5,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

By Chapter 3, General Laws of Minnesota for 1889, the pro- 
visions of the law of 1887 relating to primaries were reSnacted, 
but made to apply to cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. 

Chapter 4 of the General Laws of Minne- 
The Act of 1891. sota for 1891 repealed the provisions of the 1887 
and 1889 laws relating to primary elections, and 
contained the following provisions : 

"Any assembly or convention of delegates, held for the pur- 
pose of making nominations to public office, and also electors to 
the number hereinafter specified, may nominate candidates for 
public office, to be filled by election within the state. 

"An assembly or convention of delegates, within the mean- 
ing of this act, is an organized assemblage of delegates repre- 
senting a political party which at the last election before the 
holding of such convention or assembly, polled at least one (1) 
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per cent of the entire vote cast in the state, county or other 
division or district for which the nomination is made. 

"The certificate of nomination of a candidate selected other- 
wise than by a convention of delegates, shall be signed by elec- 
tors resident within the district or political division from which 
the candidate is presented, to a number equal to one (i) per cent 
of the entire vote cast at the last preceding election in the state, 
county or other political division or district from which the 
nomination is made; provided, however, that the number of 
signatures required in the case of any state officer shall not ex- 
ceed two thousand." 

Chapter 4 of the General Laws of 1893 re£n- 
The Act of 1893. acts the foregoing provisions of the 1891 general 
election law relating to nominations by con- 
vention and petition, and repeals the act of 1889. 

There was no law regulating primaries from the time the 1889 
law was repealed by Chapter 4 of the Laws of 1891, until Chap- 
ter 266 of the Laws of 1895 was enacted, which is "An act re- 
lating to primary elections." 

This law defines a primary election as follows : 

"A primary election within the meaning of 
Act of 1895. this act is an election held in any county or city 

in the state of Minnesota by any political party 
to elect delegates to political conventions." 

This law provides that the primary election shall be called 
by the duly authorized committee of the political party desiring 
to hold such primary, by giving notice in a newspaper of general 
circulation, and by posting notices in the election district. 

"None but regularly qualified voters shall be allowed to take 
part in any primary election, and it shall be unlawful for any 
person not affiliated at the last general election with the politi- 
cal party holding its primary, or for any person who has not 
resided for at least thirty days in the election district where the 
primary election is held, to vote or take part in such primary 
election." 

The primary elections of a political party in the different 
election districts of a city or county for electing delegates to the 
same convention shall be held on the same day, and at the same 
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hour, and be held open for one hour, at any time fixed between 
the hours of 2 and 9 o'clock p. m. 

The primary shall be called to order by the chairman or secre- 
tary of the precinct committee, or in their absence by some 
qualified voter of the party holding the primary, and the quali- 
fied voters of the political party holding the primary shall 
choose a chairman, a clerk of election, and two judges of 
election, selected as far as possible from the known friends of 
the different candidates for office: provided, "the said officers 
may be so selected by the duly authorized governing committee of such 
political party for such county or city " 

The officers of the primary may be chosen by a viva voce vote, 
but all delegates to a political convention shall be elected by 
ballot. The chairman is authorized to administer oath of office 
to the judges and clerks, and to any voter whose vote is 
challenged. 

It is provided : 

11 That in case any voter makes oath that he has changed his 
political affiliation to the political party holding said primary 
election, after the last preceding general election, his vote 
shall be received ; provided the judges find such statements 
to be true ; 

" It shall be the duty of the judges of election to receive the 
votes of all voters duly qualified to vote under the provisions of 
this act, and to make a record of the name and address of every 
voter at said primary election before he is allowed to vote ; and in 
case a vote is challenged by any qualified voter present, the 
judge shall refuse to receive the vote so challenged until the 
voter makes oath before the chairman that he is a qualified 
voter, that he voted with the political party holding the pri- 
mary election at the last election, that he intends to vote for 
and support the nominees of the convention, composed of the 
delegates chosen at such primary election, and that he resides 
in the election district where the primary election is being held, 
giving the number or location of his place of residence." 

It provides : 

"No person shall, during any one calendar year, vote at the 
primary election of more than one political party ;" 
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That the chairman and clerk shall furnish the delegates 
selected with the proper credentials certifying to their election, 
and also to furnish the chairman of the committee calling the 
primary election a list of the names and places of residence of 
the electors voting at said primary ; 

The duly authorized committee of a political party in any 
county or city may call a delegate convention for the election of 
delegates to another convention, and the primary election 
shall be under this act. 

The act does not apply to a political party polling less than 
5 per cent of the votes cast at the last general election. 

Violation of any of the provisions of the act is a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $25, or more 
than $500, or imprisonment of not less than thirty days or 
more than six months. 

Chapter 137 of the Laws of 1897 makes the primary act in- 
applicable to primary elections for choosing delegates to a 
convention to nominate a candidate to be voted 
The Acts of 1897. for at a special election ; such primary to be held 
in such manner as the authorized committee 
of the political party holding same may determine. 

Chapter 125 of the Laws of 1897 repeals the authority of the 
governing committee of a political party to select the primary 
officers ; and also provides that primaries for electing delegates 
to a state convention shall be held on the same day at a time 
fixed by the authorized state committee. 



III. PRIMARY LEGISLATION IN MINNESOTA 
1899 - 1904 

By Hon. DAVID F. SIMPSON, of Minneapolis 

The system of making nominations by direct vote which is 
now in force, is found in Chapter 349 of the Laws of Minne- 
sota for 1899, and is entitled : 
Act of 1899. "An Act providing for the selection of can- 

didates for elections by popular vote, and 
relating to elections. 1 ' Approved April 20, 1899. 
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"This act shall apply only to counties having, or which may 
hereafter have, a population of two hundred thousand (200,000) in- 
habitants, or more, and shall apply only to such offices as are 
balloted for solely within the confines of one such county." 

The primary election is to be held on Tuesday, seven weeks 
preceding any election (except special elections), "for the pur- 
pose of choosing candidates for all elective county and city 
officers, judges, elective members of school boards, park boards, 
library boards, and all other officers which are to be chosen 
wholly by electors within and of such city or county at said 
ensuing election. 

"And said primary election day shall be and constitute the 
first day of the registration of electors for the next ensuing 
election in all election districts of counties which are subject to 
the provisions of this act, and shall be in lieu of the first day now 
provided by law for the registration of electors in such districts." 

A political party is defined to be : 

"One which shall have cast at least ten (10) per cent of the 
total vote cast at the last preceding election for its leading 
candidate, or shall present to the county auditor a petition ask- 
ing for the right to have a primary election ticket as hereinafter 
provided for, such petition to contain at least ten (10) per 
cent of the qualified electors of the county in which the privi- 
lege is asked." 

A candidate at the primary is required, at least eleven days 
before the primary election day, to file with the county auditor 
an affidavit of his intention to run for the nomination for any 
specified office, "and he shall then and there present a petition 
which shall contain at least j per cent of the total vote cast for the 
candidate of the party with which he affiliates, for the same position, 
at the last general election, each name on the petition to be that of 
a qualified elector" ; and upon the payment of ten dollars to the 
county auditor, his name shall be placed on the primary election 
ballot of his party. 

The county auditor prepares and has the primary ballots 
printed. A separate ticket is printed for each political party. 
Each party ticket shall be absolutely uniform in color and size, 
and shall be white and printed in black ink. 
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The names of the candidates for each office upon the primary 
ballot shall be arranged alphabetically, according to surnames, 
in the first instance, and when there is more than one candidate 
for the office the names shall be alternated on the ballots so that 
each candidate's name shall appear first on the ballot in just 
proportion to the number of candidates. 

The primary election is conducted by the same judges and 
clerks appointed for the purpose of registration. 

The polls on the primary election day open at 6 a. m., and 
close at 9 p. m. 

"All persons entitled to registration as voters in the election 
district on the day of the primary election, for the purpose of 
voting at the ensuing election, shall be entitled to participate 
in the primary election, but no voter shall receive a primary 
election ballot or be entitled to vote until he shall have first 
been duly registered as a voter then and there in the manner 
provided by law." 

After the voter has been duly registered, he shall receive 
"one each of the primary election ballots for each party, 
pinned together. A judge of election shall instruct the voter 
that he is to vote for his choice for each office, using only the 
one ballot of the party with which he affiliates, but that he must 
return all ballots pinned and folded together. 

"The folded ballots, when returned, shall be placed in the 
proper ballot - boxes, and the name of the voter shall be checked 
off upon said registers in the column headed Primary Election." 

After the primary election has been closed, the ballots are 
taken from the ballot - boxes. 

" Each folded bunch of ballots shall be examined, to see that 
all have been returned. 

" In the examination of the tickets, should it appear that some 
of the electors have marked names upon different tickets, or 
some names upon all the tickets, then the judges shall examine 
them all and shall accept only, to be counted, the ticket upon 
which the largest number of names are marked and in case the 
same number or a like number shall be marked on two of the 
tickets bearing the highest number of marks, then neither 
ticket shall be counted." 
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The law provides for a canvassing board which shall canvass 
the vote and determine who are the nominees ; and the county 
auditor delivers to the persons nominated notice of the nomina- 
tion, and that his name will be placed upon the official ballot at 
'the ensuing election. 

The law provides for penalties and punishments for violation 
of the primary laws. 

Chapter 216 of the General Laws for 1901 amended the 1899 
law in several particulars. It directs: 

That primary elections shall be held "for the purpose 
of choosing candidates for all elective district, county and 
city officers, and elective members of school 
Act of 1901. boards, park boards, library boards, in cities 

having over jo,ooo inhabitants, and all other 
officers which are to be chosen wholly by electors within any 
subdivision of this state, except state officers who are chosen 
wholly by the electors of the entire state, and elective members 
of school boards, park boards and library boards in towns and 
villages, and in cities of this state having 50,000 inhabitants or 
less, at said ensuing election ;" 

"That at least twenty days before the primary election day, 
any person who shall be eligible to an office which he seeks 
shall appear before or file with the secretary of state, if an office 
to be voted for in more than one county, or the county auditor, 
if to be voted for in a single county, with an affidavit to the 
effect that it is bona fide his intention to run for the nomination 
for any specified office, and upon payment to the secretary of 
state of twenty dollars, if for any other office to be voted for in 
more than one county, and if to be voted for in only one county 
ten dollars to the county auditor thereof, a receipt for which 
shall be given him ; the county auditor shall place his name 
upon the primary election ballot of his party." 

This last paragraph eliminated the filing of a petition con- 
taining 5 per cent of the total vote cast at the preceding election, 
as required by the 1899 law, and extended the time for filing 
to twenty days instead of eleven. 

Another important amendment is that, after registering, the 
voter "shall be entitled forthwith, but not later, to receive a 
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ballot of the political party with which he then declares (under 
oath, if his right thereto is challenged) that he affiliated, and 
whose candidates he generally supported at the last general 
election, and with which party he proposes to affiliate at the 
next election." Under the 1899 law the voter received the 
primary ballots of each political party. 

Chapter 6 of the General Laws for 1902 amended the 1901 

law so far as it relates to members of school, park and library 

boards, and limits the operation of the law to 

Acts of 1902. such members of such boards in cities of 100,- 

000 or more, instead of 50,000, inhabitants. 

Chapter 7 of the General Laws of 1902 provides that the 
provisions of the primary election law shall not apply to pri- 
mary elections for municipal or school officers in cities, villages 
or boroughs containing a population of 10,000 inhabitants or less. 



IV. POLITICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION IN 
MINNEAPOLIS IN 1900 AND SINCE 

By CHARLES BALDWIN CHENEY, of " Minneapolis Journal" 

With the adoption of the primary election law, which in 1900 
was made to apply only to Minneapolis and the county of 
Hennepin, a complete change was effected in the system of 
party organization. At the Republican convention held in April 
of that year a plan was presented which had already been dis- 
cussed at length and with much favor. It was adopted and put 
in operation at the next primaries, held in June for the selection 
of delegates to the state convention. 

This plan, which has been in operation ever since, builds up 

the party organization with the voting precinct as a unit, and 

the central committee forms the apex of a pyra- 

" xL^T* m * 11 m ^ °* w ^' c ^ ^ e ^dividual voters are the base, 
ryr ^^ pj an . g common ]y ca u e< j t jj e "pyramid" 

plan. It works in this way. 
When the primaries are held in June for the selection of 
delegates to the county convention, which in turn elects dele- 
gates to the state nominating convention, the Republican voters 
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of each precinct elect five of their number to be a precinct com- 
mittee. The list is usually made up from the more active party 
men, and is chosen without opposition, but often there are fac- 
tional conflicts which crop out in the selection of the committee. 

After the primary the five members of the committee meet 
and select a chairman, who becomes by virtue of his office a 
member of the ward committee. The wards have from three to 
eighteen precincts, so the ward committees vary in size. These 
ward committees also meet and organize, electing from their 
membership a chairman and secretary, and also the ward rep- 
resentative on the Republican county committee. This 
representative must not be the same as the chairman of the 
ward committee. 

This process elects thirteen members of the county com- 
mittee, one from each city ward. The thirty country precincts 
of Hennepin county are grouped into four districts, and each of 
these districts selects one of the committee, making seventeen in 
all. These seventeen meet and organize the county committee, 
which is the only party organization, and does duty for the con- 
gressional, judicial, county and city nominees. It elects a chair- 
man and secretary, who may or may not be members of the 
original seventeen, but in practice they have been almost 
invariably. 

This committee conducts the campaign, raises funds, directs 
their expenditure, prints pamphlets, hires halls and arranges 
meetings, and handles all party business, the bulk of the work 
falling on the chairman and secretary. Sub-committees are 
named which attend especially to printing, halls, music, finance, 
etc., and it is the custom to name an advisory committee of 
prominent men entirely outside the central committee, which is 
supposed to consult with the act x ve managers, and to help in 
raising funds. 

The Democratic plan of organization is very similar, and 

dates also from 1900. At the precinct primaries a committee 

is elected, with three members instead of five. 

T e emocra c These elect a chairman, who represents the 

Plan. , , . «,, 

precinct on the ward committee. The ward 

committee elects a chairman, who is also the ward member of 
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the county committee. The thirteen members so chosen from 
the wards meet and elect other members, to wit, two from the 
country districts of Hennepin county, one member from each of 
the seven senatorial districts in the county, and five members 
at large, making twenty-seven in all. This committee also does 
duty for all party purposes in the county and city, so that in 
practice both parties delegate some share in the management of 
city campaigns to members from the country districts. 

The "pyramid" plan meets with general acceptance in Min- 
neapolis, and is believed to have resulted in greater efficiency 
as a rule, although it has also served to make the precinct com- 
mittees rather independent. They owe their places to their 
neighbors, and not to any central authority, and hence will not 
always accept dictation. In the recent state campaign the 
county organization was dominated in the interests of the Re- 
publican candidate for governor, who was cut at the polls by 
about half of the Republican voters. In many precincts the 
entire committee was hostile to the nominee, and made no 
secret of the fact, but the members could not be displaced. 

It will be noticed that these committees are not chosen at 

the time of the direct primary in September, when candidates 

for judicial, congressional, legislative, county 

epen en an( j c j tv £g ces are nom ; na ted. They are picked 

and organized in June, long before any local 
nominations are made, so that the nominees have nothing to say 
as such with reference to the selection of their campaign man- 
agers. They are compelled to take their chances, and as a rule 
the committee works chiefly for the state ticket or for certain 
contested county and city officers. As a result, candidates who 
feel that their interests are not fully cared for sometimes select 
committees of their own who work independently of the central 
committee, to enhance the interests of only one man. These 
committees are not official, however, and have no authority 
except as personal representatives of their candidate. 
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V. HOW THE PRIMARY LAW WORKS IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 

By CHARLES BALDWIN CHENEY, of " Minneapolis Journal" 

The direct primary system has been in vogue in Minneapolis 
since the election of 1900, and in the entire state since 1902. 

In Minneapolis there is only one election for each biennial 
period, the city election coming on the same date as the election 
for state, congressional, judicial and county officers. All except 
the state officers are under the provisions of the same law. 

Minneapolis is divided into thirteen wards and 139 voting 
precincts. Hennepin county consists of the city of Minneapolis 
and thirty villages and townships outside. The Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota is coterminous with Hennepin 
county, which also forms a separate judicial district, with six 
district judges. The city elects the mayor, treasurer, comptroller, 
two judges of the municipal court, aldermen, and members of 
school, park and library boards. 

Nearly all candidates for office are named through the pri- 
mary, either on the Republican or Democratic ballot, party lines 
being theoretically drawn. Few independent candidates show 
themselves. They may secure nominations by petition, but 
voters signing petitions are barred from voting at the party 
primaries, and vice versa. 

The primary system has served rather to make voters inde- 
pendent of party affiliation than to bind them. While Minne- 
neapolis and Hennepin county are normally 

_ . Republican by from 7,000 to 12,000, a Demo- 

Nominations and *;. J , ' . • 

_ . . cratic mayor and congressman were elected in 

Independence. 

1902, and in 1904 the Democratic candidate 

for governor carried the county by 8,282, while the Republican 
candidate for mayor won by barely 255 votes. 

On account of the Republican ascendancy, there is a greater 
rivalry for Republican nominations in city and county. This 
results in many Democrats interested in the nomination of Re- 
publican friends going to the primary and taking a Republican 
ballot. Many Democrats neglect voting at the primaries. The 
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Republican vote at the primaries in 1904 was nearly six times 
the Democratic vote, while at the polls the usual ratio between 
the parties was about two to one. 

In several cases the total vote cast for the Republican candi- 
dates for a certain nomination was larger than the vote cast for 
the nominee at the general election seven weeks later. On the 
other hand, the Democratic nominee got a light vote at the 
primary election, and greatly increased it in November. 

The minor parties, including the Prohibitionists and the two 
Socialist parties, do not usually participate in the primary, but 
last fall the Prohibitionists filed affidavits for several candidates, 
and cast several hundred votes for them. The Socialists took 
part to some extent in the old party primaries. 

The vote cast in the primaries bears a varying percentage to 
the total vote of the city and county. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that 90 per cent of the total Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote is cast at the primaries, and from 80 to 85 per cent 
of the total vote for all parties is so cast. 

Concrete comparisons from the 1904 primaries and general 
election will illustrate these general principles. The primary 
election vote for congressional nominees in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District September 20, 1904, was as follows : 

Republican — Democratic — 

Loren Fletcher ... 11,901 C. H. Kohler 2,501 

A. H. Hall 8,498 Wm. H. Williams . . . 1,970 

A. A. Ames 5-7*6 Geo. R. Robinson ... 771 

W. T. Coe 2,707 

H. E. Fryberger . . . 1,921 Total 5.242 

Total 30,753 

The vote of the district at the general election stood : 

Fletcher, Rep 21,923 

Kohler. Dem 15.923 

Hirschfield, Soc 3*184 

Morton, Pro 1,754 

Total 42.784 
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The total vote at the primary, 35,995, was 84 per cent of the 
total vote cast for the same office at the general election. It 
was 95 per cent of the total vote cast for the Republican and 
Democratic nominees. 

There were four district judgeships to be filled in 1904. 
Each party had therefore to put four candidates in nomination. 
Fourteen candidates filed for the Republican 
4 t a nomination, including the two Republican judges 

r J ^ who retired. Six candidates filed for the Demo- 

cratic nominations, including the two Democratic judges whose 
terms expired. Each elector was permitted at the primary to 
vote for four of the candidates of his party; and the four 
receiving the highest number of votes became the party's 
nominees. At the primary election one of the Republican 
judges, W. R. Cray, failed to secure a place. The other, A. M . 
Harrison, was renominated, but defeated at the polls. Both 
Democratic judges were renominated, but one of them, C. Nf . 
Pond, was defeated at the general election. The other, F. C. 
Brooks, had the solid backing of the bar, and overcame the 
tremendous Republican lead at the polls. The vote on judge- 
ships at the primary election was as follows : 

Republicans — Democrats — 

H. D. Dickinson . . . 12,655 F. C. Brooks 4,102 

A. M. Harrison .... 12,299 C. M. Pond 3.476 

John Day Smith . . . 10,258 W. H. Vanderburgh . . 3,243 

Andrew Holt 10,218 Elijah Barton 2,799 

W.R.Cray 9,588 C. J. Bartleson 2,354 

F. H. Bordman .... 8,938 L. R. Larson 1.791 



Frank Healy 8,931 

C.G. Laybourn. . . . 7,855 Total I7 ' 735 

Fred B. Snyder .... 6,292 

J. D. Shearer 4,877 

C. S. Cairns 4,825 

JL. C. Gjertsen .... 4,104 

M. P. Brewer .... 2,330 

A. C. Middlestadt . . . 1,763 



Total 104,933 

The four at the head of each poll, therefore, became the 
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party candidates at the general election, and the vote No- 
vember 8 stood : 

Holt, Rep 23,678 

Brooks, Dem 23,248 

Dickinson, Rep 22,964 

Smith, Rep 22,2x2 

Harrison, Rep 21,824 

Pond, Dem 17.879 

Vanderburgh, Dem 10,106 

Barton, Dem 9,260 

Total 151. 171 

The total vote at the primary election, 122,668, was 81 per 
cent of the vote cast at the general election, the minor parties 
having no judicial candidates. 

The mayoralty campaign of 1904 was peculiar. The retiring 
mayor, J. C. Haynes, Democrat, was a candidate for reflection. 
He was first elected in 1902, with the aid of 
Mayoralty thousands of Republicans, who counted on him 

1004^ to improve the tone of the city administration, 

so badly deteriorated under the Ames regime. 
In this they were disappointed, for while vice and "graft" were 
not so brazenly flaunted, the police administration of the city 
was decidedly along the "wide open" plan, and the worst 
elements in the city were decidedly pleased with the way things 
were run. The Republicans under the primary law could not 
exactly put their heads together in the selection of a candidate, 
but a strong element forced into the race D. P. Jones, president 
of the City Council, a leading business man who had been 
mayor pro tern while the notorious Dr. Ames was a fugitive from 
justice in 1902. The citizens favoring a stricter administration 
of the laws generally rallied to Jones' support. Out of the six 
candidates at the Republican primaries the liberal element 
picked one, Dr. U. G. Williams, to defeat Jones, and the race 
was a close one. Mayor Haynes was easily renominated, and 
the race between Jones and Haynes was so close as to be in 
doubt for a week following the election. The vote at the pri- 
mary election was as follows : 
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Republicans — Democrats— 

D P. Jones 10,783 J. C. Haynes 4.10,4 

U. G. Williams .... 8,914 O. Rinehart 1,192 

J. A. Schlener .... 6,192 R. R. Odell 270 



H. S. Nelson 2,015 

Wm. H. Cowles .... 228 
Hugh Nelson 326 



Total 5,656 



Total 28,458 

At the general election the vote on mayor stood : 

D. P. Jones, Rep 18, 445 

J. C. Haynes, Dem 18,189 

M. N. Rogers, Pub. Own 2,665 

C. M. Way, Pro 760 

B. A. Frankford, Soc. Lab ' 295 



Total 40,354 

The result of this municipal election went to show that the 
voters did not divide on partisan lines to any great extent, but 
voted according to ideas of law enforcement. Mayor Jones lost 
the votes of at least 10,000 Republicans who voted for other 
candidates at the primaries. This is a low estimate, as it does 
not allow for the Democrats who voted for Jones, or the voters 
who did not turn out at the primaries, and later at the general 
election voted for the Republican nominee. 

The showing made is eloquent when it comes to relative par- 
ticipation in the primaries. The total Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote at the primaries was 34,104, which was 84 per cent 
of the total vote cast for mayor November 8, and more than 93 
per cent of the vote cast for the Republican and Democratic 
candidates. 

The attendance at the primaries varied in different sections 

of the city, according to the intensity of the interest in local 

contest. The banner percentage was scored by 

A * or the Eighth ward, a strongly Republican ward 

Aldermen. , , . . . _, . 

and strictly a residence section. The primary 

election vote for alderman there was as follows : 



CHARLES BALDWIN CHENEY 34* 

Republicans — Democrats — 

Piatt B. Walker, Jr. . . 1,989 Harvey S. Haynes .... 142 

Fred M. Powers . . . .1,476 Tbos. F. Lally 55 

E. Ferrant 403 



Total 197 



Total 3,868 

The vote at the general election stood as follows : 

Piatt B. Walker, Jr., Rep 3,015 

Harvey S. Haynes, Dem 1*235 



Total 4,250 

The primary election vote, a total of 4,065, was 95 per cent 
of the vote cast at the general election. 

The Second ward, in which the University of Minnesota is 
located, also made a good showing. The aldermanic vote at the 
primaries was : 

Republicans — Democrats — 

W. E. Satterlee .... 1,401 Harrison Pratt 204 

J. S. Lane 931 

Total 2,332 

At the general election the vote stood : 

W. E. Satterlee, Rep 2,306 

Harrison Pratt, Dem 539 

Total 2,875 

The total vote cast at the primaries, 2,536, was 88 per cent 
of the vote cast at the general election in this ward. 

The Ninth ward, where the population is largely Scandinavian 
and about even politically, cast 83 per cent of the general elec- 
tion vote at the primaries. Three out of four candidates for 
alderman were Scandinavians, but the fourth, an American, was 
nominated and elected, showing that the primaries do not 
necessarily raise nationality issues. The primary vote in this 
ward was as follows : 
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Republicans — Democrats — 

C. W. Lunquist 970 Frank H. Castner .... 468 

Nels. Swanson 670 Oscar E. Larson .... 456 

Total 1,640 Total 924 

The general election vote stood : 

C. W. Lunquist, Rep 1,345 

Frank H. Castner, Dem 1,713 

Total 3.058 

A significant fact may be stated in connection with all these 
wards. The successful candidates were given the indorsement 

of the Voters' League of Minneapolis, a new 
Influence of the organization patte rned after the Chicago move- 
Voters' League. ° , . ., „. . .. . 

ment of similar name. This organization pub- 
lished one report in advance of the primaries, indorsing certain 
candidates of both parties, giving reasons, and stating why other 
candidates were considered unfit or less preferable. Again, 
shortly before election, another report was issued, indorsing 
candidates of both parties. The report was confined to candi- 
dates for county commissioner and for alderman, and the suc- 
cess scored by the League showed that the voters were glad to 
take the word of some body in which they had confidence, as a 
guide to their action. 

Before the primaries the League indorsed four candidates for 
county commissioner, three of whom were nominated. These 
three were indorsed for election, and two of them elected. Seven 
Republican candidates for alderman were indorsed before the 
primaries, and four Democratic candidates. Six of the Republi- 
cans were nominated, and all four of the Democrats. Nine can- 
didates, some Democratic and some Republican, were indorsed 
for alderman before the general election, and six of them were 
•elected. 



Some Dangers of the Control by Per- 
manent Political Organizations of 
the Methods of Nomination to 
Elective Municipal Office 

By HORACE E. DEMING, Esq., New York 

It is a fundamental article of the political faith of the Na- 
tional Municipal League that the city in the United States should 
be a self-governing community, that the citi- 

e ty o zeng Q £ t j Je tQWn g^Quid j iave f u n opportunity 
be a Genuine A . ^ ,. A ,, , . . 

D to govern the town according to the local in- 

terests of the town ; or, stated in another way, 
that the city should be a genuine democracy, in which the 
government is the organ of the governed and charged with the 
duty of carrying out the deliberately declared will of the lo- 
cality as to the local public policy. 

There are many ways of violating this fundamental principle. 
No argument is needed to show its gross violation, if the local 
interests of the city are sacrificed or subordinated to the exigen- 
cies of national politics ; if national political partisanship is 
allowed seriously to interfere with, much more if it dominates, 
the selection of candidates for elective local office. 

The National Municipal League's Committee on Municipal 
Nomination Reform has endeavored to test the merits of the 
various nominating methods that have been used in this coun- 
try and those now in use by the degree to which they observed 
or departed from the fundamental democratic principle I have 
just stated. 

The committee includes as a part of its report a history of 
political organization and primary legislation in New York, in 
Pennsylvania and in Minnesota, with special reference to 
municipal elections in New York City, Philadelphia and Min- 

(347) 
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neapolis. These three states have been selected because they 

represent the three leading types of legislation on the subject 

of nominations to public office. Not only will 

. ^ , a knowledge of the election laws of those states 

the Committee. ,. *-, A A , . , 

enable one readily to grasp the real meaning and 

effect of primary legislation in every other state, but the politi- 
cal lessons taught by the actual operation of the laws of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Minnesota enforce the soundness of the 
principles which the committee urges should control in making 
nominations to elective municipal office. 

In Pennsylvania, by laws enacted in 1881 and 1883, the 
rules and regulations of political organizations were given the 
force of public statutes, and the organizations 
Pennsylvania. were left free to establish such rules and regu- 
lations as they saw fit. Speaking generally, one 
who studies these rules and regulations is impressed with their 
spirit of fairness, as well as the completeness with which they 
provide for every possible contingency. 

The administration of these rules and regulations is left en- 
tirely to the officers of the organization selected under them. 
Each organization has a separate primary, in which only mem- 
bers of the organization may take part, and the qualifications of 
membership are prescribed by the organization. The organi- 
zation prescribes the kind of ballots to be used at the primaries. 
The ballots are provided at private expense. Members of the 
organization's committees and other organization officers are 
voted for at the primaries, as well as delegates to intermediary 
nominating conventions. 

For more than twenty years the primaries in Philadelphia 
have been conducted under this system. The rules and regu- 
lations are violated with impunity. The attendance at the 
primaries is very small. The announced results of the primaries 
are whatever the organization officers choose to make them. 
The political autocracy already established in Philadelphia be- 
fore the enactment of the primary laws has continued. The 
intermingling and confusion of national politics with local issues 
persist. The citizens of Philadelphia have no real voice in 
selecting nominees to elective municipal office. The citizens of 
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Philadelphia do not govern the city ; the government of Phila- 
delphia is imposed from without by irresponsible autocratic 
authority. 

These are the results in Philadelphia. 

The first legislation in New York on the subject of primaries 
was an act passed in 1882 and applied only to Kings county 
and Erie county. In 1883, the provisions of the 
New York. act were extended so as to apply to the whole 

state. These New York acts were in substance 
the same as the Pennsylvania laws already referred to. They 
gave the force of public statutes to the rules and regulations of 
political organizations and made their violation a misdemeanor. 
New York, however, did not rest content with this legislation. 
Between 1882 and 1904 there were enacted in New York more 
than a score of laws and amendments to laws upon the subject 
of primaries, each succeeding statute increasing and extending 
the legislative regulations of the internal government of polit- 
ical organizations. 

In 1898, a comprehensive statute was enacted, intended to 
take the place of all then existing primary laws affecting cities 
having a population of 50,000 or more, and to embody all that 
had been found essential or desirable in legislation on the sub- 
ject of primaries. The conduct of primaries, and of all other 
affairs of the organizations, was regulated with the same attention 
to administrative details and with the same minute and pains- 
taking care that the legislature devotes to the framing of a city 
charter. The furthermost limit of legislative ability was reached 
in the regulation of organizations. If statutory regulation of 
political organizations could democratize their management, or 
emancipate from autocratic control the methods of nomination 
to elective office, New York's untiring efforts in this direction 
should certainly have proved successful. 

It was urged that the character of the qualifications insisted 
upon for admission to membership in the organization had 
caused the failure one after the other of successive primary 
laws, from 1883 to 1886, in either democratizing the government 
of the organization or breaking up control by the political 
autocrat of nominations to public elective office. In the New 
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York primary law of 1898, therefore, the legislature under- 
took itself to prescribe the conditions of membership in a 
political organization. 

The legislature had already given two statutory definitions of 
the word "party"; in 1898 it announced a third. The statute 
of 1898 defined a "party" as "a political or- 
*** ganization which at the last preceding election 

p . of a governor polled at least ten thousand votes 

for governor" ; and enacted that, when a citi- 
zen registered, he might file a statement that he was in general 
sympathy with a designated "party" ; that it was his intention 
to support generally at the next election, state or national, the 
nominees of such "party" for state and national offices; and 
that he had not "enrolled with or participated in any primary 
election or convention of any other party since the first day of 
last year." Any voter who filed this statement became at once 
an accredited member of the designated organization and en- 
titled to receive notice of and participate in its primaries dur- 
ing the succeeding calendar year. Much good was confidently 
expected from the innovation that the legislature, not the 
organization, prescribed the qualifications of membership in 
the organization. 

The primary elections in New York City have been con- 
ducted under the law of 1898 for six years. 

Each organization has a separate primary, under the super- 
vision of officers who are members of the organization holding 
the primary ; and only members of the organization may attend 
the primary. The supervisory officers are certain members of 
the organization who will also act as election officers at the 
ensuing general election under appointment by the statutory 
board of elections. The ballots used at the primaries are pro- 
vided at private expense ; their form, size, etc., are regulated by 
statute. Members of the organizations' committees and other 
organization officers are voted for at the New York City pri- 
maries. The organizations' candidates for public office are not 
voted for directly ; the primary chooses delegates to intermediary 
nominating conventions. 

There are no statutory primaries except of organizations that 
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cast at least ten thousand votes for governor at the last election 
of a governor. 

The attendance at the primary — unless there is a factional 
fight within the organization — varies in the different districts 
in the case of Republicans from 9 to 39 per cent of the vote cast 
on election day for the organization candidates, in the case of 
Democrats from 27 to 70 per cent. In 1904, the Republican 
primary vote in New York county was 19 per cent of the Re- 
publican election -day vote; the Democratic primary vote was 
37 per cent of the Democratic election - day vote. 

As in Philadelphia, the political autocracy already established 
before the enactment of the primary laws has continued. The 
intermingling and confusion of national politics with local issues 
persist. If anything has been accomplished in either city toward 
the overthrow of the boss system, it has not been through the 
rules and regulations of political organizations or through the 
legislative regulation and supervision of organizations. 

The Minneapolis plan differs from the plan in Pennsylvania 
or New York : 

1. The organization members vote directly 
Minneapolis. for organization candidates for public office, 

instead of for delegates to a nominating conven- 
tion which is to choose the organization candidates ; 

2. In the Minneapolis primary there is no election of officers 
or committees of political organizations ; 

3. The Minneapolis primaries to select the organizations 1 
candidates for public office are held at the same time and place 
for all organizations, and are under the supervision of the same 
public officers as at the ensuing general election ; 

4. The ballots used at the Minneapolis primary are official 
ballots furnished by the state. 

This direct primary law has been in operation in Minneapolis 
since 1900. The elections are biennial. The nominations of 
congressional, judicial, county and city officers are under the 
provisions of this law. The city elects a mayor, treasurer, 
comptroller, two judges of the Municipal Court, aldermen, 
members of school, park and library boards. Few independent 
candidates show themselves. They may secure nomination by 
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petition, but voters signing petitions are barred from voting at 
the primaries, and vice versa. 

A person desiring to become a candidate files an affidavit 
stating that he belongs to a given political party, but in the case 
of a candidate there is no definition of party membership. Upon 
registration day the voter, when he has registered, must, if he 
desires to participate in the primary, ask for the ballot of a par- 
ticular party. If challenged, he must swear that he supported 
generally the candidates of that party at the last general election 
and wishes to affiliate with it at the next general election. 

The Republican primary vote for candidates for the office of 
mayor in 1904 was 28,458 ; the Democratic vote was 5,656; total 
Republican and Democratic primary vote, 34,114. On election 
day the Republican mayoralty candidate polled 16,445 votes ; 
the Democratic, 18,189; total Republican and Democratic vote 
on election day, 37,634. The remaining candidates (Public 
Ownership, Prohibition and Social Labor) polled 3,720 votes. 
Total election-day vote, 41,364. 

In the Eighth Ward (a residence section, strongly Republican), 
the Republican vote at the primaries for aldermanic candidates 
for the nomination was 3,868 ; on election day the Republican 
vote was 3,015. The Democratic primary vote was 197 ; elec- 
tion-day vote, 1,235. 

In the Second Ward (also strongly Republican and in which 
the University of Minnesota is situated), the Republican pri- 
mary vote for aldermanic candidates was 2,332; election-day 
vote, 2,306. The Democratic primary vote was 204; election- 
day vote, 539. 

In the Ninth Ward (about evenly divided politically), the 
Republican primary vote for aldermanic candidates was 1,640 ; 
election-day vote, 1,346. The Democratic primary vote was 924 ; 
election-day vote, 1,713. 

The Fifth Congressional District is coterminous with Henne- 
pin county, and consists of Minneapolis and thirty villages and 
townships outside. In this district the total Republican primary 
vote for congressional candidates was 30,753 ; election -day vote, 
21,925. The total Democratic primary vote was 5,242 ; election- 
day vote, 15,923. 
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In Minneapolis, as in New York and Philadelphia, the inter- 
mingling and confusion of national politics with purely local 
issues are made necessary by the primary law. 
Intermingling of This con f usion is> if possible, even more com- 

* on ° ^ pulsory under the nominating methods in Min- 
_ neapolis than in the other cities, because of the 

large number of elective offices, national, county 
and city, for which nominations must be made at the same time 
and on the same nominating ballot. The duties of some of these 
offices are purely administrative, and have no relation whatever 
to any political policy; the duties of others are foreign to any ques- 
tion of local political policy, and the functions of yet others should 
be exclusively concerned with matters of local political policy. 

The individual citizen may appreciate the 

11 J^ esaal ^ incongruity and absurdity of selecting candi- 

-J _ . dates for all of these offices as if the actual 

Methods. 

duties of each office involved the validity of the 

same political doctrines. He may entirely agree with the 
avowed views of a political organization as to the conduct of one 
or more of these offices, and utterly dissent from or be abso- 
lutely hostile to its declared principles, or lack of any, in respect 
to the conduct of others. But he can have no voice in the 
selection of candidates for any one of the offices, without con- 
fining his choice of candidates for all the offices exclusively to 
competitors wearing the same political label. In brief, he must 
join the organization. In Minneapolis, as in New York and 

Philadelphia, the primary is an organization 
All org tion p r j mar y ) anc j on iy accredited members of the 
Primaries. « ~,« , 

organization may attend. The separation of one 

organization primary from another is attempted to be secured in 
New York and Philadelphia by holding them in places physi- 
cally apart from one another. In Minneapolis the separation is 
attempted to be accomplished in another way : The voter can 
use the ballot of but one organization, and, in order to become 
accredited, if his right to vote is challenged, must make oath 
that he belongs to the organization for whose ballot he asks. 
Under all three electoral systems, primaries are separate 
organization primaries, and, whether in New York, Philadelphia 

w 
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or Minneapolis, the successful organization candidate for an 
office has at the ensuing general election the monopoly of rep- 
resenting as a candidate for that office the political policy 
advanced by the organization. 

To a National Municipal League audience it is not necessary 
to dwell upon either the logical absurdity or the positively dan- 
gerous character of such a nominating system for the selection 
of candidates for elective city office. But in view of the many 
and great advantages rightly urged in favor of a direct primary, 
as opposed to the delegate convention, it is well to bear in 
mind that the direct primary as thus far practised is a strictly 
organization affair ; and that, under the election laws of Minne- 
sota, as under those of New York, political organizations have 
so complete a monopoly of naming successful candidates for 
public office that the citizen is forced to become a member of a 
recognized political organization before he can have any influ- 
ence whatever in the making of a nomination to public office ; 
that the nominating methods in Minneapolis, as in New York, 
compel the voter to choose from those wearing the same politi- 
cal badge candidates for offices the proper performance of whose 
duties have no relation whatever to any question of local policy 
and for yet other offices the proper performance of whose duties 
involves different and inconsistent public policies ; and that the 
incongruity and absurdity of such a course interferes with, and, 
for that matter, tends absolutely to suppress, all effective exercise 
of individual freedom of choice of candidates for nomination to 
public office. 

The electoral system of each of these three cities has dis- 
regarded the basic distinction between national and local politics 
and has inextricably involved questions of city policy and 
government with entirely alien matters. Each of these systems 
gives and is expressly intended to give to political organizations, 
as such, a dominating influence in selecting candidates for 
elective local office. In each it is an essential condition that the 
voter, in order to participate in a nominating election, confine 
his choice of candidates for all offices to persons wearing the 
distinctive political label of the same organization. In each cf 
these cities it is made much easier in every way to get the 
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names of organization candidates printed upon the official 
election -day ballot, and upon election day it is intentionally 
made easier to vote for candidates of the organization than for 
other candidates. 

Now, one of the most important lessons of our political 
history is this : In municipal elections, if they are intended to 
determine question sof local policy according 
Special to t h e p U blic interests of the locality, neither 

Privilege of political organizations, as such, nor their nomi- 

yf* ons nees should have any special privileges upon 

Abolished ***© °® c * a ' ballot which the state compels every 

In Municipal voter to use at a general election. 
Elections. Ist * Because, when the control of the organi- 

zation determines the successful candidacy to 
public office, the control of the organization has always, sooner 
or later, centered in a political autocrat. 

ad. Because under present political conditions such a course 
inevitably tends to subordinate the municipal interests to the 
exigencies of national politics. 

Although, at least for some time to come, it is to be expected 
that, in order to further the interests of the national political 
organizations, their local branches will make nominations and 
conduct campaigns to gain possession of municipal offices, there 
is no division of opinion among municipal reformers that ques- 
tions of national political policy are outside the field of legitimate 
municipal politics. And experience proves that every "primary 
law " which in its practical operation grants to political organiza- 
tions, as such, a monopoly of making nominations to public office 
will, if applied to the municipal field, inevitably tend to give to 
local branches of the national political organizations a pre- 
ponderating influence, if not an actual monopoly, in the matter 
of nominations to municipal elective office. 

3d. There is another reason why permanent political organi- 
zations should not have by law either a monopoly or a prepon- 
derant advantage in making nominations to municipal office. 
Every observer of municipal affairs knows that the issues of 
municipal politics are constantly changing, and the rise and fall 
of local political organizations and local political parties are 
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matters of common knowledge. Municipal voters are increas- 
ingly loth to bind themselves to any political organization which 
interferes with individual freedom of political action or hinders 
the ready change of the voter's political support from year to 
year, as the needs of the city raise new political issues. 

Partisanship in local politics is wholesome and necessary, 
but the lines of cleavage in local politics are constantly shifting. 

„ _^ ^. , The questions at issue in iooo are likely to be 
Partisanship in u j- * .? • - 

Local Politics Very subordinate or altogether non - existent in 
1904. The men who gladly work side by side as 
vigorous partisans in a common cause this year are likely to be 
vigorous partisans on opposing sides next year. Political parties 
and political partisanship are essential, but municipal parties 
are in a constant state of flux, and rightly so. And permanent 
organizations which tend to prevent this free interplay of po- 
tical forces or to hinder the disappearance of old parties, and 
the prompt evolution of new ones to meet the local issues as 
they arise, are a menace to the public interests of the municipal- 
ity. It is in the public interest, therefore, that each municipal 
campaign should give the freest and fairest opportunity for the 
development of new local political parties. 

Jf we really wish democratic government, we must deprive 
organizations of their nominating monopoly. A political organi- 
zation must no longer have the exclusive right 
Nomination tQ nom j nate representatives of its political prin- 

onop y ciples to public office. If we will but conceive 

Be Abolished. [ , , .• u * •* u. . u a 

of a general election as what it ought to be, and 

endeavor to make it a contest between the representatives of 
different political policies competing to be put into practical 
effect in the conduct of public affairs ; and if we will but con- 
ceive of the preliminary election of the representatives of these 
policies as what it ought to be, and endeavor to make it a com- 
petitive contest for the right as a candidate for office to repre- 
sent not an organization, but a given political policy », there will be 
no difficulty in applying to both elections the same standard as 
to who may rightfully participate in determining the choice. 
Each should be a genuine election held in the public interest ; 
the preliminary (nominating) election to decide who has the 
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greater popular support as the avowed representative of a given 
political policy ; the ensuing general election to decide which of 
different political policies competing for control of the govern- 
ment has the greater popular support. The true test in each 
case is the same, — the measure of popular support the candidate 
receives as the avowed representative of a given political policy, 
not a given political organization. 

We apply this test at every general election. Every vote 
for a Republican candidate for public office is rightly counted 
as a Republican vote; the Republican strength is not meas- 
ured by the organization vote that nominated him. It is actual 
voting that determines a man's present membership in a 
party. The fact that I voted for Democratic candidates last 
year, or that I intend to vote for Democratic candidates next 
year, does not make me less a Republican this year when I vote 
for Republican candidates. It is the present vote that I cast 
which determines whether I belong to a party, not my intention 
to vote in the future, nor the historical fact that I did vote in 
a particular way at some time in the past. The definition of 
"party" strength which makes its membership comprise all 
citizens who vote for the avowed representative of a given set of 
political principles is the actual test by which party strength is 
measured at every general election, and why should it not also 
be the test for determining who shall participate in selecting a 
representative of these principles as a candidate for public office? 
Votes for candidates for an office whose duties have no relation 
to the declared principles of a political party are not regarded 
as any real test of party strength. 

In any event, sufficient and conclusive reasons for the substi- 
tution of some different method are found in the proved evil 
consequences of the system under which organization members, 
and only organization members, are allowed to participate in 
nominating for public office representatives of the announced 
political principles of the organization, — a system which forces 
all who wish to support those principles to accept the organiza- 
tion nominees or be entirely disfranchised. In precisely this way 
has been evolved the hierarchy of political boss-ship, with a 
supreme autocrat, the party boss, at the top. On the other 
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hand, if the popular support of a declared public policy be made 
the determining factor alike in the nominating and the final 
election, and the organization's choice is but one of the com- 
petitors for the position of representative of that policy, then 
believers in the policy may freely participate in choosing repre- 
sentatives of it as candidates for public elective office, and the 
successful competitor will be, as he should be, the one polling 
the largest popular vote. He may or he may not be the candi- 
date favored by the organization, as such. But in any event, he 
certainly will be the candidate favored by the greater number of 
voters, who desire him to be nominated for public office as the 
representative of the principles in which they believe ; for every 
such voter will have had full opportunity to vote for or against 
his candidacy. Why should not a candidate thus chosen be held 
to have fairly won the right to have his name as the representa- 
tive of those principles printed upon the official ballot at the 
general election? 

The justice and the propriety in municipal nominating elec- 
tions of using the popular support of a declared public policy, 
rather than organization support, as a means of determining 
candidacy to local elective office, are further enforced by the 
notoriously great discrepancy between the numerical strength 
of organizations and the actual vote cast at the final election, 
when the citizens are called upon to decide what policy shall be 
followed in the administration of the local public affairs. It hap- 
pens again and again in municipal elections that the candidates 
favored by an organization of confessedly insignificant numerical 
membership, nevertheless, on account of their personal charac- 
ters and the political policy of which they are exponents, secure 
a large popular support, and that at a subsequent election the 
very same candidates as representatives of the same policy and 
favored by an organization of much greater numerical strength 
secure a much weaker popular following. This characteristic 
tendency in municipal politics, as we have already pointed out, 
is as wholesome as it is natural and inevitable. It is to the 
local public interest that this tendency should be encouraged 
and given full play, rather than checked or repressed by the 
preponderant influence of organizations. 
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The proved evils resulting from the domination by political 
organizations of nominations to elective public office would be a 
sufficient reason for destroying that domination, even if to do so 
would involve the destruction or serious injury of political 
organizations. But the use, in the manner here advocated, of 
the popular support of a definite public policy, rather than of 
the organization support of a particular man, as the decisive 
factor in determining candidacy for elective public office, will 
neither decrease the usefulness of political organizations nor 
diminish in a single respect their legitimate authority and influ- 
ence. There will be as much need of political organizations 
then as there is now, and they will find ample opportunity for 
their activities ; but the primary reason for their existence will 
then be to secure the largest popular support for the political 
principles they advocate, not to find candidates who will be 
subservient in public office to the will of the organization. 

We believe the time will come when, in accordance with the 
views of the National Municipal League, the only elective local 
offices will be those whose duties involve the 
Diminishing the determination or expression of a local public 
RW±i Offl policy ; all others will be appointive. The adop- 

tion of the nominating elective methods here 
advocated will greatly hasten this much-needed improvement 
in the conduct of city government. The absurdity of filling by 
election a local office that has no more to do with questions of 
local public policy than have clerks and heads of bureaus in the 
subordinate civil service, will become increasingly apparent 
when each candidate for each elective local office must compete 
for the nomination not as an entry upon an organization slate, 
but as the representative of a publicly announced and definite 
political policy properly applicable to the duties of the office 
he seeks. Even should the present unfortunate conditions con- 
tinue for some time to come, in spite of the considerable number 
of city offices improperly made elective, and in spite of the 
confusion occasioned by attempting, in the same campaign and 
at the same election, to give consideration to purely local issues 
and to utterly alien questions, there would still be opportunity 
under the operation of the nominating law here proposed, for 
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each candidate for a municipal elective office, the duties of which 
involve the determination or expression of a local public policy, 
to be nominated as the choice of the majority or plurality of the 
local voters who favor the policy, of which the candidate is the 
avowed representative. If city government is to be in any true 
sense a democratic government, this opportunity is fundamental. 

The Philadelphia plan of leaving all matters affecting nomi- 
nations to the rules and regulations of political organizations, 
the New York plan of legislative regulation and 

* ew supervision of political organizations, thedirect- 

K ^. primary method of Minnesota, or any other 

plan which leaves organizations supreme in the 
selection of candidates, will be alike futile as a means of ac- 
complishing this result. Experience and investigation have 
abundantly taught that the organization monopoly of nomina- 
tion to public office is a positive force for evil, since it tends 
(i) to create a political autocracy; (2) to subordinate the local 
public interest to the issues of national politics ; (3) to hinder 
and to suppress the free interplay of local political forces, the 
rise of timely local political parties and their prompt disappear- 
ance with the occasion for their existence. 

Frankly abandoning, therefore, the lines that have led to 
disappointment and failure, those who believe that the citizens 
of the town should govern the town, that city government should 
be a genuine democracy, will set about finding some method 
through which a candidate for the nomination to elective muni- 
cipal office may seek the support of all who will vote for him as 
the avowed representative of a definite set of political principles. 
They will do this, not alone because the lines hitherto pursued 
have been proved failures and worked positive injury to the 
public interest — though that were certainly reason enough — 
but because they will recognize that primaries to select nominees 
to public office are public matters, not organization matters ; 
public elections, not private elections ; that the public purpose 
of such an election is to select a representative of a political 
policy, not of a political club or organization ; and that for a 
candidate to receive recognition upon the official ballot used at 
a general election as the exclusive representative of a political 
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organization, rather than as the representative of a political 
policy, is a perversion of the very purpose for which an election 
to public office is held. It would seem self-evident, as a matter 
of logic, that when the state permits upon the official ballot at a 
general municipal election as a candidate for an office the name 
of but one person as the representative of a given political 
policy, it should be the name of the man who, of all the avowed 
adherents of the policy competing for the nomination, has 
proved by the actual votes cast in his favor in an open and fair 
contest that he has a larger popular following than any com- 
petitor. 

But this is not more a matter of sound logic than of sound 
public policy. For the prime purpose of elections to public 
office is to determine what political policy shall control the gov- 
ernment, not what organizations shall place their candidates in 
office. And this argument of sound public policy is enforced by 
the demonstrated grave public injuries when political organi- 
zations, as such, receive from the state exclusive privileges or 
preponderant advantages in putting the names of their nominees 
upon the official ballot. 

The framer of a municipal nominating law who holds that a 
candidate for elective municipal office should be the choice of 
the greater number of voters who believe in the political prin- 
ciples he claims to represent will, therefore, not confine to 
accredited members of any organization the right to participate 
in the election that nominates a candidate to 
f * represent a given set of political principles; 

Public Election ^ ut> * or everv var i etv of definition of member- 
ship in an organization, as a test of the right to 
vote for a representative of those principles, he will substitute 
precisely the same test that is applied at every general election 
to ascertain whether a given set of political principles shall 
control in the conduct of public affairs. In other words, he will 
make the nominating election a public election, to determine 
who shall have the right as the representative of a given set of 
political principles to be a candidate for public office. He will 
recognize that to be chosen as the exclusive representative of a 
given set of political principles, with the exclusive right to have 
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his name printed upon the official election - day ballot as such 
representative, is really to hold an elective public office — no 
less a public office because its term lasts only from the nomi- 
nating to the general election. He will recognize that the 
public interests require the same credentials from the holder of 
this as are demanded from the holder of any other elective pub- 
lic office ; that a "primary" to select candidates lor public office 
is not an organization matter to be governed by the same con- 
siderations or the same rules that may properly control in 
selecting the nominee of an organization ; that the latter is a 
private organization matter, while the former is a public election 
to the public office of sole representative of a given political 
policy during the campaign and upon the official election- 
day ballot. 

The right of any one to have his name as a candidate for 
public elective municipal office on the official election - day bal- 
lot at the general municipal election should 
££** depend: 

^* i. Upon the fact that the political policy he 

represents has secured a sufficient popular support to entitle it 
to contest with competing policies to control the conduct of 
the government ; 

2. Upon the fact that among those competing with him for 
the right to represent this policy as a candidate for public office, 
he has secured a stronger popular support than any of his 
competitors. 

This would, as it should, make the considerable popular 
support of a given public policy appropriate to the conduct of 
the office a condition of such policy having a representative in 
the final election -day contest; and it would also, as it should, 
grant the right of representing such policy to the man who had 
demonstrated that he could poll the heaviest vote as its avowed 
adherent. 

Prior to registration day, let every candidate for nomination 

be announced as such candidate, together with 

a statement of the platform of political princi- 

g ' pies upon which he stands, each distinct set of 

principles being denoted by a short title or phrase ; let the 
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names of all candidates for the nomination be printed upon an 
official nominating ballot by the state ; upon a registration day 
and immediately after registering, let the registration officer 
deliver this ballot to the voter ; let the voter mark secretly upon 
it his preferences among all the candidates for each office and 
deposit the ballot in the ballot-box under exactly the same 
circumstances as at the general election ; let the votes be can- 
vassed and the result announced, as at the general election ; on 
the official ballot used at the ensuing general election let only 
such policies and candidates appear as have successfully passed 
the two tests set forth above, — except that representatives of 
other and different policies than those voted upon at the prelim- 
inary election may find a place upon the general - election ballot 
by means of a properly authenticated petition. This would 
sufficiently meet the rare occasions when some new question of 
public policy might arouse public attention between the nomi- 
nating and the general election. 

Such a law is entirely feasible. The National Municipal 
League Committee on Municipal Nomination Reform has suc- 
cessfully drafted a bill based upon the election laws of New 
York that, if enacted into law, would embody the principles 
here advocated, and not disturb in any respect the exceptionally 
elaborate and technical electoral machinery already established 
in that state. 

The opportunity to discover, before a political policy receives 
representation upon the official ballot at the general election, 
that it has a substantial popular support, would 
pwh** * a accomplish a much needed reform without in 
' any way preventing or checking the freedom of 

popular action in regard to questions of public policy — a free- 
dom most essential in a representative democracy — and at the 
same time it would recognize that the representative of a politi- 
cal policy that can find only a relatively trifling support at the 
polls should not cumber the official ballot at a general election. 
There are abundant reasons why there should be a fair oppor- 
tunity for testing just how far a given set of political principles 
may win popular support ; but is there any sound reason why 
an electoral system, if really devised solely in the interest of the 
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public should provide that this test should be made as to all 
sets of political principles at the supreme moment when the 
people are called upon to decide according to which of differing 
sets of political views the government shall be actually con- 
ducted? Is it not an ill -devised and inferior electoral system 
which compels a delay till this supreme moment to ascertain 
that a given political policy is, for the practical purpose of 
government, of only minor, often, very minor, importance, if 
not, indeed, a purely academic question? Yet this is precisely 
what the present method fosters and promotes. Would it not 
be far more in the public interest to find out well in advance of 
the general election which political views are of inferior im- 
portance and which are the real competitors for adoption by the 
people and realization in the conduct of public affairs? 

Under present methods, a general election, instead of being 
confined, as it should be, to determining which of great com- 
peting public policies should control, is made 

_, * the arena in which are displayed all sorts of 

Elections. ... . j *- t. ♦ *u 

political vagaries and notions, often to the con- 
fusion of the really important issues and always to the public 
injury. There should be nothing savoring of the academic in a 
general election to public office when the momentous question 
to be decided is, what political policy shall control in the con- 
duct of public affairs. There should have been ample oppor- 
tunity long before for discovery that the amount of popular 
support for any given set of political views is, as yet, too slight 
to justify its serious consideration in determining this question. 
Under the practical operation of the electoral system we 
have briefly outlined, the general municipal election would be a 
real contest between opposing political policies for control of 
the local government, and in the case of each of these policies the 
public office of representing it would have been filled at a pre- 
liminary (nominating) election, at which every believer in the 
policy had a full and fair opportunity to express his choice for 
the representative he preferred ; political organizations would 
be undisturbed, save that they would be deprived of the exclu- 
sive ownership of the political views which others hold in com- 
mon with them, thereby compelling the acceptance of the 
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organization's representative of these views. The regulation of 
the internal affairs and scheme of government of organizations 
would become unnecessary, for their nominations to public 
office would become mere recommendations of their own prefer- 
ence to the popular consideration, instead of decrees from which 
there is no appeal. Shorn of the monopolistic control of naming 
successful candidates for public office as the official representa- 
tive of the political policy supported by it, the organization 
would tend to become wholesome in its activity and liberal in 
its management. Local political parties would become valuable 
and effective agencies for conducting the local government. 
The citizens of the town would govern the town. The adminis- 
tration of the local public affairs would be at once the ex- 
pression and the realization of local public policy, authentically 
ascertained and authoritatively declared. 



The Requisites of a Municipal 
Nominating Law 

By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, Esq., Philadelphia 

Beginning with the Milwaukee meeting of the League in 
1900, and at each of the meetings held since, the subject of 
nomination reform has been given careful, thoughtful and 
serious consideration. 

At the Rochester meeting in 1901, the late Dr. Charles B. 
Spahr contributed a paper descriptive of "Direct Primaries/' 
especially as they had been developed in the southern states, and 
Mr. Ernest A. Hempstead, postmaster at Meadville, Crawford 
county, Pennsylvania, presented one descriptive of the well- 
known Crawford County System. 

At the Boston meeting of the League in 1902, after some 
incidental discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved* That the Executive Committee be authorized to 
appoint a committee to consider the subject of nomination re- 
form, and report the results of its investigations and its recom- 
mendations to the next annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League. 

At the Detroit meeting in 1903, Mr. Horace E. Deming, the 

chairman of the committee authorized at Boston, delivered an 

address on "The Meaning and Importance of 

The Work of Nomination Reform." which was a careful con- 

e committee sideration of the fundamental principles involved 
On Nomination . . . , . . r ' r , . 

P , in the committee s work and was the basis upon 

which it proceeded to discharge the duties 

assigned to it. 

In this paper, Mr. Deming declared that the effort "to attain 

a government really representative of and readily accountable 

to the governed, constitutes and explains the political history 

of the English-speaking folk. The struggle for and against 
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nomination reform is but a present-day form of the historic con- 
test between the forces that make for personal freedom, local 
independence and ever - expanding political union through the 
wide development and intelligent appreciation of the representa- 
tive principle in government, and the forces that make for 
political despotism, for political expansion through some author- 
ity arbitrarily superimposed from without. 

"The nomination reformers believe that our government, 
national, state and local, should be representative of the peo- 
ple's will; opposed to them are those who, through the con- 
tinuance of the old forms or delusive changes in them, would 
impose upon us rulers who conduct the affairs of state for their 
personal profit. " * 

This, then, was the keynote of the committee's work, and the 
papers presented at the Chicago meeting in 1904 were in essence 
an elaboration of this thought. They consisted of : 

" Method of Nomination to Public Office," a historical sketch; 

" Recent Primary Legislation and Statutory Provisons 
Regulating Independent Nominations to Elective Public Office"; 

"The Fundamental Principles Underlying the Proposed 
Municipal Nominating Law "; 

"The Right of Every Elector to a Free and Equal Share in 
the Selection of Candidates for Municipal Elective Office"; 

"The Use of Political Designations upon Official Ballots in 
Connection with the Names of Candidates"; 

"The Unsatisfactory Character of Present Methods of Nomi- 
nation to Municipal Elective Office"; and 

" The Functions and Opportunities of Political Organizations 
under the Municipal Nominating Law." 

These papers, together with those presented at the presen 
session of the League and the Detroit address of Mr. Deming, 
as well as an elaborate draft of a proposed municipal nominating 
law based upon and adapted to New York conditions, constitute 
the work of the committee in pursuance of its appointment. 

The fundamental principles controlling the conclusions and 
recommendations of the committee are fully set forth, explained 
and justified in the papers so submitted. It is the purpose of 

♦See page 65, Detroit Proceedings. 
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this paper to enumerate in brief form the points to be covered 
and considered by a draftsman seeking to embody those princi- 
ples in a workable statute. 

What follows in the way of summary and suggestion is based 
on the assumption that there are already on the statute book — 

i. A personal registration law requiring the personal regis- 
tration of all electors to entitle them to vote at public elections; 

2. A ballot law preserving the absolute secrecy of the 
elector's vote and requiring the use at elections of an official 
ballot, provided at public expense, and delivered to the elector 
within the polling - place by public officials. 

3. An election law insuring the prompt and honest canvass 
of the ballots cast, and the prompt and honest proclamation of 
the result of the canvass, by public officials ; and 

4. That there are already duly provided by law registration 
officers, poll clerks, ballot clerks and inspectors of election, or 
similar election officers, to perform the duties their several 
titles imply. 

It must also be borne in mind that these suggestions relate 
solely to the drafting of a municipal nominating law. The 
National Municipal League is interested in, and 
? a S * s devoting * ts efforts to the solution of munici- 

pal problems, and its committees are constantly 
controlled by that fact. Moreover, the committee's conclusions 
and recommendations are based upon an acceptance of the 
principles set forth in the League's Municipal Program, of 
which the committee's report becomes an elaboration and an 
integral part, in so far as the question of nominations is con- 
cerned. 

Since the matter of nominations is one in which every elector 
has a direct interest, it follows that it is to his interest to have 
those nominations made in such a way as to insure their fair- 
ness, accuracy and honesty, and that they actually represent 
the political principles or platform they purport to represent. 

There can be and there is no dispute as to the propriety of 
the state superintending and conducting the general election. 
It is a matter in which all the people are or should be vitally 
concerned, and there is no other feasible way of insuring com- 
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plete fairness and accuracy. Since the results of the preliminary 
nominations appear on the official ballot at the general election, 
it follows that the public are or should be as much interested 
in their fairness and accuracy. As the general election has 
proved to be the most feasible means for the determination 
of the policies and principles which shall control in the con- 
duct of the government, so a similar mode should be adopted 
for the selection (or nomination) of the men to represent these 
policies and principles. 

Provision should therefore be made to conduct the nomina- 
ting or preliminary election as distinguished from the general or 
final election under the supervision of the state; and, as the 
functions are in a general way the same, the general election 
machinery should be utilized for the nominating election, the 
same officials should preside and determine questions of eligibil- 
ity and disputed points, should receive and count and declare 
the votes. It follows that all voting for nominations should be 
held on the same day, under the supervision of public officials, 
and in the same places as those where the general elections are 
held. Moreover, the ballot should be an official one, prepared by 
the same public officials as prepare those for the general election. 
The Australian ballot should be used as the model for the 
form of the ballot, as it provides for an absolutely fair and equal 
opportunity to every candidate. The arrangement of the names 
of the candidates should be in alphabetical order (according to 
surnames) under the title of the office for which nominations 
are to be made, and after each name the title of the policy or 
platform of the candidate for the nomination. 

As the act which is to be drafted is a Municipal Nominating 
Act, it should provide for a strictly municipal ballot, i. e., 
a ballot in which appear only the names of candidates for nomi- 
nation to municipal offices. 

Access to this nominating ballot should be practically free. 
The restrictions upon the placing of candidates upon the nomi- 
nating ballot should be only such as are re- 
quired as an evidence of good faith. No person 
should be prevented from seeking the support 
of his fellow citizens because of any undue formalities or me- 
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chanical difficulties. The method should be simple, recognizing 
that in a democracy every citizen should have ample opportunity 
to test the willingness of his fellows to support his honorable 
ambition as a candidate for nomination for an elective office. 
"In a democracy, free nomination should be encouraged, not 
hindered." 

In all fairness, so that there may be no misunderstanding as 
to what policy or platform he represents, each competitor for 
a nomination should be required to declare in simple form the 
political platform or group of principles which he desires to 
represent and upon which he seeks the nomination. This 
declaration (or consent to stand, if it should take that form) 
should have the endorsement or acknowledgment of a group of 
men (it has been suggested that twenty -five would be a fair and 
proper number), to indicate that the policy or platform is sup- 
ported by some one besides the candidate for the nomination. 

For the same reason, the Act should provide that any can- 
didate whose avowed political policy did not receive at the 
nominating election the support of a certain prescribed per- 
centage (the amount of the percentage to be determined by 
each community for itself) should not be entitled to be certi- 
fied as the nominee of his policy on the general election ballot. 
If in a preliminary contest, such as the nominating election in 
reality is, a given political policy or platform cannot "make 
good " (to use a political phrase) to the extent of a considerable 
percentage, the general election ballot should not be encum- 
bered with its nominee. It has had its opportunity and has 
failed to utilize it. There is no more reason why a defeated 
policy should be given a second chance than that a defeated 
candidate at the general election should be given one.* 

* The question of providing: for nominations where a new issue has arisen since the nomi- 
nating election is considered in a paper submitted to the Chicago meeting. See page 374 of 
the Chicago Proceedings. 

To cover the possibility that there might be occasion for printing upon the general ballot 
the name of a candidate for an office who had not competed for the nomination at the 
nominating election, provision should be made for a numerously signed petition, duly ac- 
knowledged and filed in the appropriate public office. The petition should define the theory 
of public policy as the exponent of which it names its candidate for public office; and no 
such petition should be permitted to nominate for any office an already defeated candidate 
for nomination to the same office, or a new candidate to compete with one already selected 
at the nominating election to represent the policy or platform set forth in the petition. 
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The nomination of candidates should, as in the case of the 
general election, be made in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prepared by the proper officials, and filed in the same 
public office. 

The nominating election should be held by the same officers 

as conduct the general election, at the same places and under 

the same general regulations. Moreover, the 

Nominating voting should be along the same general lines, 

Elections Under , * . . . & r .. ....... z , ' 

Pnbr A 4 a same principles of eligibility of electors 

should prevail. Electors should vote as at the 
general election, secretly (after establishing their right to vote), 
and of course without disclosing their political affiliations. 

The returns should be declared as at a general election, and 
the names of those receiving the highest vote as representatives 
of each policy respectively for each office for which a nomina- 
tion is to be made should be certified, for printing on the official 
ballot to be used at the general election as the ascertained 
choice of the voters as candidates of the several policies com- 
peting for popular support. 

In short, to the person securing the highest vote for the pol- 
icy which he elects to represent and for the office to which he 
aspires, is given the exclusive right to have his name appear as 
the representative of that policy on the official general election 
ballot for that particular office. 

The nominating ballot being an official ballot, only the names 
of candidates for elective office are to appear upon it, because 
the matter of determining the officials of the party organizations 
is a private one, with which the elector as an elector has no 
proper concern. 

Provision must be made for " watchers " to be present during 
the polling and canvassing of the vote, with the same rights as 
those who perform similar functions at the general elections. 

The draft of a municipal nominating act submitted represents 
the general working out of the principles propounded by the 
Committee and of the details summarized. The draft prepared 
by Mr. Deming* represents these same details completely 

* Copies can be had upon application to the secretary of the League, North American 
Building;, Philadelphia. 
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worked out and fitted into the existing election machinery of 
New York state, which is quite as complete and elaborate as 
that of any other. 

Given an act formulated along the lines herein suggested, and 
we shall have municipal nominations made by direct vote of all 
the electors, on the same day, under official public supervision, 
on an official ballot protected by the full authority of the state, 
and thus an entirely feasible method will be afforded the 
electorate to express its desires in regard to candidates. 



EDITORIAL NOTE 



In view of the changes in the New York situation, Mr. George McAncny's 
paper on "The Police Problem" required revision before printing in the 
permanent form. His ill health, however, prevented him from completing 
the revision in time to be included in the present volume, and we are there- 
fore regretfully compelled to go to press without it.— The Editor. 



Banquet Speeches 



A dinner was tendered the officers and visiting delegates and members by 
the City Club on Friday evening, April 28, 1905, in the Club-house, Austen 
G. Fox, Esq. , the president of the club, acting as toastmaster. 

The Toastmaster : Ladies and Gentlemen: — This, as I might say, I am 
warned is the eleventh annual meeting of the National Municipal League, and 
the dinner is tendered to the delegates at the City Club of New York City. I 
say " warned,'* because I am here only by virtue of the kind and gracious 
invitation of the Committee on Arrangements of the National Municipal 
League, — I suppose growing out of the fact that the City Club of New York 
is fortunate enough to be able to offer at least some hospitality, in the form of 
the use of its buildings, to the delegates to this meeting of the National Munic- 
ipal League. I say "warned," because I regard the invitation as tendered to 
the City Club and not to myself personally, and that is one cause why, as soon 
as may be, I shall remove myself in order that the delegates of the National 
Municipal League may speak to you in their representative capacity. 

And it is a great pleasure (speaking for the City Club of New York, and for 
all of its members) that to it has fallen the great good fortune that, upon the 
League's first meeting in the City of New York, the Club has a club-house 
which it can put to a use so grateful, I know, to all of its members ; and we 
are glad to see you in New York, Mr. Bonaparte, and gentlemen and ladies of 
the National Municipal League — I say gentlemen and ladies, because I assume 
that the ladies are here only by virtue of the membership of the men in the 
League [a voice "Not at all "]. Well, then ladies and gentlemen [laughter 
and applause], I am not myself a woman suffragist, nor am I a member of the 
National Municipal League, hence my ignorance is explained. [Mr. Bonaparte: 
We will let you in.] 

New York* then, is the place where we are glad to see you, where we hope 
we shall see you often in future years. Now, New York does not expect any 
undue flattery from historians of purely New England birth [laughter], and 
so, as a New Yorker, it was grateful to me, at any rate, to see this afternoon 
that Mr. Fiske in his work on the " Dutch and Quaker colonies of America, " 
opens his first volume by quoting the remarks of Fenelon when he visited 
Amsterdam some two hundred years ago. He says : " When one beholds this 
city (to wit, Amsterdam) one is inclined to believe that it 
The Cosmo- is not the city of a particular people but rather of all the 

politanism of peoples of the world, and the center of their commerce " 

New York. And then he adds : " How much more appropriately could 

the writer, should he be able to visit New Amsterdam of 
today, record his impressions at the present time," and, oddly enough, he 
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closes the second volume of the same book by coming back somewhat to the 
same thing ; for he says : " In the cosmopolitan character which showed itself 
so early in New Amsterdam, and which has ever been maintained there, was 
added to the actual life that variety, that gracious breadth of view, that spirit 
of compromise and conciliation which was needed to save the nation from a 
rigid provincialism." So we start with Mr. Fiske as a witness that we are, at 
any rate, not provincial, in the town which you have honored at your present 
meeting. 

New York has always been the "City Bountiful." Not long ago, in these 
halls, we had a meeting to receive some men, many men who were interested 
in city improvements, — and they assured us that they were stimulating our 
esthetic sense so much that in a far -distant future we 
The City might hope to become a City Beautiful. But we look, Mr. 

Bountiful. Bonaparte, to you and your colleagues for great results 

from your present visit. To you alone do we look for the 
stimulus of our sense of civic obligation to make us the city beautiful [ap- 
plause]. When we shall have become the city beautiful, the city bountiful 
and the city beautiful, what will there be left for the National Municipal 
League ? Mr. Bonaparte, you will tell us. We welcome you here, all of us, 
most heartily [applause]. 

Mr. Bonaparte : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : I will preface 
the few remarks I propose to inflict on those who have survived the labors and 
the trials and the waitings of the past four days, by answering the question 
propounded to us by our presiding officer and to which he seemed to expect 
(for whatever reason you perhaps can judge better than I can) an answer from 
me. Let me remark that when I look around the table here I feel no difficulty 
in believing that New York has already become the city bountiful [applause] . 
How soon it will attain the other distinction, which I have no doubt awaits it 
in the future, after it has developed its sense of beauty by frequently enter- 
taming the members of the National Municipal League [laughter], I am 
unable to say with absolute certainty ; but I think I can say what the members 
of the National Municipal League will do when that happens : they will come 
back here to enjoy the good which they have contributed. 

And now I am sorry to say, ladies and gentlemen, that a painful duty is 
imposed upon me, the duty of correcting in several respects the rather 
startling and alarming (I will not say discreditable) ignorance displayed by 
your presiding officer, and as he happens to be not exactly a classmate but I 
may say a college mate of my own, one to whom I looked up, when I was in 
college, anticipating the time when I should do so in later life, I feel at once 
no little diffidence, and still greater surprise at being called upon to correct 
him ; it causes me, as I say, some wonder, to find him ignorant of the very 
important fact that not only has the National Municipal League met in New 
York before, but New York is, in a measure, responsible for its birth. I may 
say that the egg was laid in Philadelphia, but it was hatched in New York 
[laughter]; and the City Club, if I remember aright, although not in its 
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present building, furnished the incubator [laughter]; during our subsequent 
years of cackling and crowing we have always looked back to .these two great 
eastern cities with all the tender memories of chickhood. It is now eleven 
years, if my memory serves me aright, since we began to become what we 
have since developed into, that the germ or bacillus of the National Municipal 

League was discovered by my friend Mr. Woodruff and 
The National some other searchers into scientific truth in Philadelphia, 

Municipal and a comparatively short time afterward we were organ- 

League. ized in tnis citv » at tne second meeting of those who had 

determined to form an association of this character, into 
what has since become the National Municipal League. It then assumed the 
name and has since in some measure deserved it. 

It is the duty of the president of the National Municipal League to blow 
its trumpet. He does that more or less well, according to his faculty, first of 
all, of convincing himself that there is reason why he should do it, and that 
the association, and he as its representative, have much reason to be gratified 
with the past ; and, secondly, as to his ability to arouse the same charitable 
belief in his hearers. I shall discharge that duty perhaps inadequately, but 
certainly briefly ; in this respect I think my treatment of it will have at least 
one merit. 

We have not, ladies and gentlemen, introduced the Golden Age, even in 
New York. We have not eliminated the bad citizen, or any of the classes of 
bad citizens of whom we beard recently from various of our members ; and 
we have not, perhaps, so brought about the acceptance of our own theories as 
to what constitutes the good citizen as to make us prepared to say the entire 
country does credit to our teaching. Nevertheless, in our small way, and 
bearing in mind not only the imperfection of all things human but the special 
imperfections of those among us who would make things more nearly per- 
fect, — we have succeeded, I think, in making things a little better ; perhaps, 
by using an exceedingly large microscope, one can discover that the situation, 
as it exists today, is perceptibly better than it was when we met together in 
the first Conference for Good City Government eleven years ago in Philadel- 
phia ; and I venture to tell the members of the National Municipal League, 
and those who have come together to greet them on this occasion, that, 
whatever troubles and disappointments and hardships and labors may await 

us all in the future, there is one thing which we have no 
Running Short reason to fear, namely, that we shall run short of work. 
Of Work. As long as we continue a self-governing people, there will 

be abuses in our government, and we will wish to correct 
those abuses. If we cease to be a self-governing people, the abuses will be 
there all the same, although the desire to correct them may possibly have 
died out. We are not going, I think, to cease to perceive them or to wish 
to make them better, and if we wish to make them better, we must know 
what they are, and recognize our own duty to remedy them. 

I can remember, in my day, a great many successive panaceas for munici- 
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pal ills, even before this League was organized. In those prehistoric times 
and the Cimmerian darkness which then prevailed, there were persons who 
told us, from time to time, that if this were done or that were done, then we 
would see the golden light on the mountain tops, and afterward we could lay 
aside our outcries for the civic betterment of our people. I can remember 
the time when Boss Tweed was overthrown in New York ; and then people 
thought that was the dawn of a better day when all of the abuses of which 
we have beard so much in the newspapers would be heard of no longer. I can 
remember a later time when Dr. Parkhurst was supposed to have killed the 
Tiger, but that Tiger has shown that it is certainly of the cat tribe, in the num- 
ber of its lives, if in no other respect. And again, not very long ago, when 
my friend Mr. Low was elected mayor, there was general rejoicing among 
many, if not all, reformers, at the thought that, at last, we were started on 
the right road : the road had a turning, apparently. And what has been 
true here, — for I have ventured to use local examples, — has also been true 
elsewhere ; various things have been from time to time suggested which would 
certainly cure all our ills in the future, if we could only be led to adopt 
them ; and I was glad to see, by the papers read at the present session, that 
hope still springs eternal in the reformer's breast, and we are looking for- 
ward to our new medicines which will cure all the ills from which we have 
suffered, after our trust in the old ones has been lost, as a result of 
experiment. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, there is only one thing that will give us per- 
fect government. We shall get it when we are ourselves perfect, and I am 
very well satisfied that I, at least, shall not live to see that day. 

You perhaps remember the story of one of the kings of France ; I think it 
was Henry the First or Second — but his individuality is not a material point in 
the story — who had founded an Order of Knighthood, providing in one of the 
statutes of the order that all the knights should be buried, as they successively 
died, on one or the other side of a certain avenue, with highly ornamental 
tombs of an order that was prescribed in advance ; and he said to a courtier, 
in discussing this subject (which perhaps was not very cheerful in itself): " In 
a hundred years, you will see, it will be magnificent." The courtier replied : 
" His majesty will see it, but we shall not." No doubt, among those present, 
the majority will see a condition of human perfection, but I shall not ; and, 
while any imperfection remains, there will be room for work on the part of 
conscientious men and women supported by a sense of duty, and filled with 
the desire to do away with things that are unwholesome and mean and wrong- 
ful in our national and especially in our city life. And, while that work con- 
tinues, the National Municipal League, I think, will continue to return 
periodically to ask of its friends in New York the generous hospitality for 
which, in the name of the League, I take pleasure in thanking you most cor- 
dially this evening [applause]. 

The Toastmastkr : I foresee that in the dim future, when this National 
Municipal League will have some historian appointed (for it is quite plain 
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they have not yet appointed one), there will be curious inquiry as to its origin; 
cs to whether from an egg that was hatched in Philadelphia, or from some 
germ (whether beneficial or otherwise, it is not stated), it was discovered by 
Mr. Woodruff in some other part of the country. We are looking for germicides 
at present. I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Amos Parker Wilder, of 
Madison, Wis., the editor, as you know, of the leading Republican paper of 
that state, The State Journal, and interested, with ourselves, very largely in 
civic improvement — Dr. Wilder ! [Applause] . 

Dr. Wilder : — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, and members of the 
Woodruff Loyal Legion : — After having been jostled for some hours at the 
table by national celebrities and religious leaders, it is restful to look out on 
the faces of men and women who do not know it all and who share those 
frailties to which ordinary human nature is prone. 

I do not know that Wisconsin, especially the beautiful, but quiet and 
uneventful community of 25,000 people which I represent, has any distinctive 
message for great New York. Your city does not need Madison, and I trust I 
do not unduly tax the obligations of friendship when I say that Madison would 
not know what to do with New York if it had it. 

Your city is beautiful, but one would scarcely call it uneventful. You are 
subject to a succession of sensations — first, the "strenuous life " engages you, 
then the "simple life.'* and now the Equitable Life [laughter]. An effort to 
avoid death by maceration on your swift-flying elevators and a rush for street 
and subway cars, unmindful as to my patronage, have impaired my heart 
action. To one insured in the "Equitable/' death at this time is doubly 
uncertain and carries a fresh line of terrors It has remained for the manage- 
ment of that great corporation to revive the dormant thesis, "After Death, 
What?" 

The motto of Chicago is " I will," and of Lincoln, Nebraska, " I can't " ; 
but "Step lively, please," seems to crystallize the dominant thought in 
modern New York. The danger is, in going through life blindly under this 
incentive, meekly rushing between cement walls, up and down, as ordered, 
that when counseled "to step lively" at the last inevitable station, you may 
lack initiative sufficiently to ask "Which way ? " and may follow the crowd to 
that abode where municipal and all other reform associations are said to be at 
variance with the best sentiment of the community [laughter]. 

The programme for four days is now completed. The sessions have attested 
the public spirit, expert knowledge and eloquence of the essayists, with 
incidental proof of the patience of the audience. It has sometimes seemed to 
me that the force of these programmes is dissipated by the present method of 
delivery. As it is now, a citizen listens faithfully to everything that is said. 
The first morning he learns about municipal accounting, tree-planting and the 
history of Tammany Hall. In the afternoon he takes a ride on the municipal- 
owned railways of Europe, joins the Voters' League of Kalamazoo, and muses 
on the bicameral form of common council. He is keyed to this high tension 
of local aspiration for four days, climaxing in a night of lobster salad, charm- 
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ing women and post-prandial fireworks. He goes home with a headache, and 
tells his wife that the task of reforming cities is too big for him. In the 
morning he fails to shovel the snow off the walk, and goes down town despe- 
rately heedless of whether the subway is a public boon or a private graft. Now 
if all these important papers and addresses could be massed into one Jericho 
blast, who could limit the effect of the detonation ? Suppose, for instance, it 
could be announced that at eight o'clock on a certain 
The League' 8 evening at the Fifty-ninth street entrance to the park, the 
Programmes. programme would be unloaded, all our talented essayists 

speaking simultaneously, with or without the aid of mega- 
phones — suppose the average citizen standing in the crowd could catch a few 
polished sentences from our president; some technical skill from Hart and 
Rowe and Fairlie ; a spiritual uplift from our beloved secretary ; suppose our 
lady members furnished a gracious setting for the eye, and a collation was 
passed to the crowd — is it not likely that the citizen would return home 
resolved that graft and municipal misrule shall end, and begin by at least 
setting out a few shrubs in the back yard ? 

But let us take another view of our work. The work of the Municipal 
League differs from many reform efforts, in that it grapples with the problem 
of civilization — so diverse are municipal interests and activities. As the 
individual life is a struggle — a warfare to a successful finish, if we will it 
so — so the life of a people is a royal battle of contending forces. This 
League stands for right and truth in the nation ; the City Club of New York 
has long held up the banners for noble civic life. This warfare is best graphi- 
cally illustrated in the new communities of the West — mining, lumbering, 
" boom town" communities. In their early days evil is dominant. Men re- 
leased from restraints by some law of our savage nature run wild, and in 
those towns iniquity is rampant and defiant by day and by night. There is no 
law. An on -looker who did not know history might reason that the body 
politic and social bad no saving leaven. The school teacher, with her little 
group of children, is pitifully neglected ; the earnest young missionary is 
scorned, and for cheer can only look up to the stars and thank God that at 
least they are pure. The citizen who raises his voice for order and dignity 
speaks to the east wind. 

But slowly the innate forces of truth make themselves felt, and that 
divine spark in man which dies down and struggles, and almost but never 
wholly goes out, is fanned into stronger life. Through the 
The Forces efforts of the church, to which even the reckless turn in 

of Truth. grim, inevitable hours ; through the innocent children, who 

in the last analysis are ever the hope and means of many 
a reform, community life is quickened, the better natures of men are aroused ; 
self-interest plays its part in community betterment, and after ten or twenty 
years the visitor who once found only vice and lawlessness and recklessness 
returns to find a splendid city, with the forces of civic righteousness well 
organized and watchful, and the battle won to the extent of full expression 
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of the ambitions and demands of men who wish a safe, a dignified and an 
honorable home city. 

Material achievements are no curse, though they may carry their perils. 
The lightning subway facilitates the diversion of the trifler and pleasure- 
meeker, but is also a ready minister to those in need, and brings loved ones 
together and ministers in countless ways to make the world happier and 
brighter. The automobile has exponents who know it only for pride and 
luxury ; but its fleet, noiseless flight down the avenue to the hospital cleared 
for its coming minimizes pain and reminds us how invention and progress 
make for the welfare of the race. The sky-scraping business block to the 
hopeless conservative seems a mere excrescence of modern materialism ; but 
its conveniences and facilities make easier the exchange of the comforts and . 
necessities of life, and we have but to make it alive with the virtues and 
divine impulses to which all men are called to make it as consecrate as a 
Church of God. 

While the visitor is prone to gird great New York, a visit is always a fresh 
conception of the boon to the race of our civilization, and the lives of many 
of its men and women, in their interests, sympathies and 
The Suggestive- altruism, suggest a new and broader type. The stranger 
ness of walks down Fifth Avenue late at night ; and its luxury and 

New Tork. pleasure-seeking afford him material for reflections on the 

absence of earnestness — it is not an unwarranted reflec- 
tion ; but this great city is no less characterized by organizations and move- 
ments and by great numbers of men and women who, amid the highest 
conveniences and even luxuries of modern life, conserve the sense of respon- 
sibility which is the motive power of good men everywhere, and to whom 
added opportunities gives additional power. 

It is interesting to note how our ideal of a good citizen has changed with 
the development of the great city. Once it was enough for a man to conserve 
in himself the cardinal virtues, to beat a path between home and office and 
church, to deal justly and live out his days in peace as an integral factor of 
the community. It was a choice type, and left us a great heritage. But 
modern complexities have made such men almost encumbrances on the earth. 
The useful man or woman today is one who has wide correspondences, who is 
in sensitive, sympathetic touch with not only the weak, the suffering and the 
forgotten, but who is a force in the cooperative movements which alone are 
equal to so vast a modern mission. No man liveth unto himself — it has re- 
mained for the modern municipal era to reveal the deep meanings of this 
dictum and for this League to transmute it from a warning into an assurance 
of benefits. 

The Toastm aster : When Dr. Wilder was expressing a certain dread lest, 
when a decisive period might be reached, even the best of us might neglect to 
ask, "Which way?" I couldn't help thinking of what was said by a darky 
preacher who was called upon to say a few words at the grave when one of his 
friends who bad not been a member of any society of a religious character, 
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which was contrary to the usual custom among the negroes, had passed away . 
He walked up with great solemnity and said, " Mose, Mose, you are gone! — we 
s'pose you are gone, where we 'spects you ain't" [laughter]. 

Now, our friend Dr. Wilder has seen fit most merrily and most acceptably 
to refer to some things of which we New Yorkers are not particularly proud ; 
but we have the great pleasure of having with us tonight one of whom we are 
exceedingly proud, and I take great pleasure in introducing to you Dr. 
Felix Adler. 

Dr. Adler : I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your good words of welcome, 
and I trust that you, friends, will bear with me if I cannot entirely enter into 
the merry mood which has prevailed tonight, and if I address you in a some- 
what more serious vein. I have not had the opportunity of attending the 
National Municipal League meetings; I have not been able to present my 
panacea there, and so it becomes necessary to avail myself of the opportunity 
tonight to say just a few words about what seems to me an exceedingly 
heavy problem. 

I am disappointed to find that the press has not given 
An Exceedingly sufficient attention to these meetings. I felt almost 
Heavy Problem, certain that I should be able to keep myself informed as to 
what you have done by studying the reports in the news- 
papers, but, on the whole, they have been scanty. I understand that the 
meetings have not been largely attended. Why is this ? Is it merely that, 
as the president of the League, in his studied and delicate modesty, has put it, 
is it merely that we are all imperfect, and that government, therefore, must be 
imperfect, and that we cannot expect very much more ? If this were the 
situation, we should not need to be very much troubled. Government was 
imperfect in the days of Pericles, government was imperfect in the days of 
Washington, government was imperfect in the days of Moses. In the most 
splendid periods of human history the imperfection of human nature did not 
permit the perfection of the instrument ; but this, alas ! is not our situation. 
It is not that we perceive mere imperfection in the government of our city, 
and, to some extent, of our nation, but we find ourselves borne down by 
intolerable conditions, face to face with an intolerable shame; and it concerns 
us as persons interested in movements for political improvement to realize 
the enormous gravity of the situation and to welcome every suggestion of 
remedy. We cannot have too many suggestions; we cannot have too many 
persons earnestly devoting themselves to the problem. 

Of course, human nature is not worse today than it ever has been. I think 
that, man to man, we may say, the men of today can bear comparison with the 
men of the past. What, then, is wrong with us? Well, I think that, for one 
thing — and I wish to lay stress on this fact— I think we are going through a 
most trying ordeal. We have lost our symbols — in politics, for instance ; we 
are losing them in every department of life. In politics we have lost the 
symbols of the greatness of the state. Now, the idea of the common weal is a 
transcendentally great idea; the idea of the common weal is hard to grasp, 
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namely, what it fully means I find, when I ask people, "What do you mean 
by the common weal?" they generally hesitate, and their answers indicate that 
they have not clearly thought out what that tremendous 
The Common word really stands for. Now, it is very difficult for the 

Weal. average man to get hold of a great idea merely by the 

apprehension of the mind. The great ideas in the world 
have been brought close to the human heart by means of pictures, by what 
we call symbols, concrete signs, that somehow touch the instincts and appeal 
to the imaginations of men. 

Now, in the olden days we had kings ; and the king in his majesty, and with 
his pomp and state, and with the nobles that surrounded his throne, — the king 
was such a symbol, such a sign, that appealed to the imagination, and brought 
home to the average man the idea that there is something great in the state ; 
that a divinity doth hedge about a king— in virtue of his standing for the state. 
The king, with his purple robes and his crown, was the sign Very well. We 
have lost our sign, and we are losing, too, the thing signified ; we are doing 
without the sign and we have not the strength of mind to seize those great 
ideas without the sign to help us, so the state is regarded as a mere con- 
venience, — reverence for the common weal is passing away, and this, I think, 
is the root of our troubles. The world is trying to get along without signs, 
without symbols in religion and politics, and the average 
The Need of mankind are not equal to the task of dispensing with 

of Symbols. them, and somehow we shall have to find a way of appeal- 

ing anew to the imagination. For we must not delude 
ourselves with the idea that we can awaken public interest and make the 
public heart glow by appealing to men's pockets, by trying to show that it is 
more profitable to have good government than bad government. It is more 
profitable, the pushing business man thinks, to let the corruption go on so long 
as he can make money, and you cannot prove to him that it is otherwise. 
You cannot arouse a great political movement by appealing to the pocket ; and 
you cannot appeal to good sense either, because good sense is not so plentiful 
[laughter]. If you want a great movement, a movement that shall penetrate 
to the depths, you must appeal to the imagination. Jerome can do more in 
this town with one brilliant speech of his before a great mass of people than 
all the municipal leagues in the country, because he has the art of appealing 
to the imagination. Now, I think we should be plain-spoken, seeing how tre- 
mendously we are interested in this matter, and what a load we have to carry. 
We must not take too seriously the kindly and flattering words of Dr. Wilder, 
who says he will go back to Madison to work after the pattern which he has 
seen before him in New York ; nor must we rest content with the gracious, 
allaying assurance of the president, that we are dealing with imperfections, 
and that so long as human nature is imperfect, why, so long government will 
be imperfect. I cannot help protesting humbly against any willingness on our 
part to receive that kindly solace and be pacified by that assurance. 

We are dealing with a condition that is fast becoming, to any person of 
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moral sense, unbearable; and if yon say we have made progress, why, I 
am not so sure. I sometimes feel as if jnst the form of evil had changed, 

and that we have not really exorcised the evil spirits, and 
Change of Form, as if we were in danger of being deceived by the fact that 

the form has changed. It sometimes seems to me that we 
are just rolling the stone of Sisyphus up the hill, and that it rolls back upon 
us. We make improvements in the ballot ; we introduce the Australian ballot ; 
we introduce legislation to protect the vote ; we introduce legislation against 
bribery ; and so on. We have banished, it is said, the public lobby from the 
halls of legislation ; but it seems to me that the lobby of former days may be 
compared to the cavalry that was used in war, and is now used much less. We 
have not the brilliant charges of cavalry, but, instead, we have the long-range 
guns that do their fatal execution at a distance. So we have removed the overt 
disgrace of the lobby, and instead of it we have the long-range gun, the Boss, 
who, at a distance of hundreds of miles, exercises all the more effectively his 
sinister influence. We all know that ; we all know that things have not radi- 
cally changed, and yet we congratulate ourselves that we have made progress 
with the ballot and the like. I, for one, cannot be satisfied. — I cannot feel that 
we have the right to be satisfied with reforms, — so long as we are not confident 
that the mass of the people is kindling, so long as we are not confident that a 
new patriotism, a new spirit, is entering into our politics. We need the new 
spirit, not merely new mechanical devices — the mechanical devices will not 
accomplish our purpose; — we need a new spirit. How to create that, is the 
problem of the National Municipal League [applause]. 

The Toastmastbr : On the monument on the Soldiers' Field at Harvard, 
Mr. Higginson, who gave it, inscribed some lines which Dr. Adler's remarks 
have brought to my mind. They end by saying : 

" There comes a voice without reply, 
' Tis perdition to be safe, when for Truth we ought to die " 

The trouble, Dr. Adler, among other things, is that the modern New York 
business man says to himself, " It can never be perdition to be safe." You go 
to them and ask them to do this or that, they will give you money, but yon 
ask them to come out in the open, — " Well, I represent this." or "I represent 
that, and I must not show my head where anybody can hit it." So we do 
need the new spirit, and we need to enthuse into men that ought to have 
courage the courage which helps them to feel that it is " perdition to be safe, 
when for the Truth they ought to die" [applause]. 

We have with us tonight Mr. Charles D. Willard, who is secretary of the 
Los Angeles Municipal League. We are very glad to see him here tonight, 
and hope, in view of the fact that he is so near a neighbor to ourselves, that 
we shall see him often [applause] . 

Mr. Willard : I presume I owe my place on the programme chiefly to the 
fact that I probably hold in this convention the long-distance belt. The 
Middle Western dealers in fruit tell us that they can work off almost any kind 
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of staff on the public if only they put a large enough California brand upon it. 
I am relying upon that . cheerful circumstance to get me out of my present 
predicament. 

I have been in attendance upon the meetings of the Municipal League, and 
I mean that in all it implies ; for I have listened to all the papers, and I read 
one myself ; possibly there is some connection between those two facts. I 
regret to say that I noticed there were several gentlemen whose papers I duti- 
fully listened to who were not present when I read mine [laughter] . It dis- 
tresses me to have to testify to this, for it seems to reflect upon the sportsman- 
like qualities of the members of this organization. If I start out to play any 
game, I try to play it fair. 

There certainly has been a great deal of knowledge wandering about this 
neighborhood during the last few days. It reminds me,— in the relation 
which we delegates bear to this League and it to us, — of a college story, of 
the answer which a freshman made to a senior on one occasion. The senior 
had some kind of a happy retort that he was intending to work off on the 
freshman, and he asked him : — " Freshy, can you tell me why this college of 
ours is such a learned place ? " It was expected of the freshman that he 
would answer, " No ; why is it ? " He didn't do so, however. On the con- 
trary, he said, "Yes." "Why is it?" "Well," said the freshman, "the 
freshmen bring a lot of knowledge here, and the seniors never take any away ; 
so it accumulates. " Some possible application of this might perhaps be made 
to these annual gatherings of the Municipal League [laughter] . 

When people first come to California, and look out on its blue skies and 
beautiful green fields, I notice that they usually throw up their hands in 
ecstacy and say: "This is indeed a land of promise"; but after they have 
resided there awhile, some of them who have believed a little too much of 
what has been told them by certain enterprising dealers in real estate utter 
again the same sentiment, with a slight change in emphasis, and they say, ■ ' This 
is indeed a land of promise" That may apply in some degree to the various 
political experiments that the cities of California have been trying on. in the 
last five or ten years. We have in California an institution which I find the 
cities of the United States are almost unanimously clamoring for, to wit, 
Home Rule. The California city is at liberty to adopt 
Home Rule any theory it sees fit; after it has done the work and 

in California. thought about it a year or two, if it discovers that it didn't 
see quite so fit as it thought it did, then it is allowed to put 
through any kind of amendment to effect a change; and we have in Los 
Angeles, as many other California cities have, a process of biannual amend- 
ment of the city charter whereby, as we think, we have the main gate open to 
perpetual reform. Think of that ! not merely occasional reform, but you may 
say perpetual reform 1 

So it ought to happen that if there is any region in the United States 
where the cities are, as it were, thoroughly reformed up, it ought to be in Cali- 
fornia. However, as yet the result has chiefly been that of experimentation, 
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and I came on to this Conference at the request of the secretary, to present a 
statement of some of those experiments. I have done so particularly with 
reference to one experiment which is absolutely unique, 
The Recall: — that is to say, it has been tried nowhere else in this 

An Experiment, country, nor in any foreign country, — to wit, the Recall. 
We regard it as yet simply as an experiment, and do not 
offer it as a panacea. We are in the position of a physician who has found a 
new medicine and tried it on one or two men, and they have recovered ; but 
he is, however, unwilling to go out and assure the world that he has found a 
cure, until he has tried it upon a great many men and finds the mortality no 
greater than is usually incident to the pursuit of his profession. This experi- 
ment is the Recall, and it seems to have thrown the city from which I come 
on the political magic-lantern screen for the moment. It is a plan by which, 
if people are dissatisfied with an officer of the city, they can remove him 
easily and expeditiously from office. 

It would seem, from a mere statement of the case, as though the citizens 
of Los Angeles had a permanent line of business that they might follow indef- 
initely, — more than eight hours a day for an unlimited period, — at least, if 
I am to believe what the people of other cities say to me with regard to their 
own officers. However, such is not the case ; we have tried it but once, and 
that time it was very effectual. I can say, in westerly phrase, that we "threw 
the lasso into the corral, pulled a maverick out, and branded him N. G." 

The chairman asks me to explain what this "recall" is. When 25 per 
cent of the constituents of any officer (and, of course, if he is a city officer, it 
means a whole city ; if he is a ward officer, it means a ward) sign a petition 
to the effect that they are dissatisfied with his course, and present that peti- 
tion to the council, the council must then, within forty days, call an election 
at which he must contest with all comers for the position. He is placed on 
the ticket by virtue of his being the incumbent of office at the time. Now, 
it might seem at first glance as if this were something that would keep the 
citizens busy, and yet we have used it but once, but the effect of its use has 
certainly been magical. It is one of those things that are very handy to have 
around the house, — like a revolver, for example, which you don't expect to 
make a business of using right along, but which you like to have there just 
the same, and which may have a deterrent effect upon those who would 
enter your premises surreptitiously. That is what is known as the Recall. 

I have been asked once or twice how the office-holders of California regard 
it, — this and those measures of direct legislation which give the people power 
to pass upon the action of the officials at any time ; and in 
The Attitude of illustration of their point of view, as near as I can make 
Office-holders. it out, I will tell a little story, which will conclude what I 
have to say. But first let me say, that it is part of our 
theory that the office-holder has not always received a fair deal at the hands 
of the public. We contend that he is entitled to and should receive greater 
respect from the people. Furthermore, we have figured an increase in the 
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length of term and an increase in compensation, and in various ways we have 
endeavored to improve conditions. Still, these new arrangements hold, — the 
Recall, and the initiative, and the referendum, all of which tend to interfere 
with their ancient prerogatives, and while the best among them seem well 
satisfied, there are others whose point of view corresponds a little bit with 
that of the darky that I heard of in the South in a certain transaction 
in pigs. 

There was a southern planter who noticed that whenever there was a new 
litter of pigs on his place, in the course of time several of them would disap- 
pear. He had a search instituted, but was never able to locate the malefactor. 
Still, he was pretty well satisfied where the pigs went ; so one morning he 
mounted his horse and rode over to a cabin near his plantation and called out 
an old negro named Tom He said : ' ' Tom, I want to make a kind of business 
arrangement with you. You know every time there is a litter of pigs I lose 
some of them, and I am getting tired of it." Tom said : "Colonel, you ain't 
goin' to spicion me 'bout dem pigs?" "No. I don't, but I want to make 
you a business proposition : every time there is a litter of pigs, you come 
over and I will have the overseer give you a likely shoat, the best one in the 
bunch, for yourself, and we will let it go at that. How does that strike you ?" 
"Wall, I tell you, Colonel, that sounds like a good, fair proposition, and I'll 
tell you what I'll do ; I'll take you up. One pig, you say, out of each litter ?" 
"Yes; one pig out of each litter." "Well, boss, all right, but I tell you 
right now. I'se losin' meat." [Applause]. 

The Toastmaster : Dr. Abbott, may we have the pleasure of hearing 
from you ? 

Dr. Lyman Abbott : To one who believes that the world is a battlefield 
between the conflicting forces of good and evil, and that the only way for the 
uplift of the world is by and through battle, living in a great city is a 
great exhilaration, not a discouragement; but it is the exhilaration of 
a great fight, and a fight that is going on and on and on, after you and I are in 
our graves, although I do not think but that we shall still continue to look 
upon it and be interested in it. 

What is it that is the characteristic of a great city ? Great vices? No- 
The vices that are in the city are everywhere, just as truly in the country as 
in the city. A liquor saloon in the city is no worse than a 
The Character- liquor saloon in the country ; the gambling that goes on in 
istics of a the back parlor of a country inn is just as bad as the 

Great City. gambling that goes on in Mr. Canfield's premises ; the 

prostitution that flaunts in the streets of a great city is no 
worse than the prostitution that hides at the corners of a country village ; and 
as to political corruption, why, the clean and virtuous representatives of our 
rural districts are today trying to steal from New York its grandest feature, 
Niagara Falls [applause]. 

Vice gathers in the city, organizes in the city, and I am glad of it. I am 
not glad that there is vice, but I am glad that it sequestrates itself where you 
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and I can get at it if we have any soldierly qualities. You remember that 
when Lee was retreating and Grant was after him, Grant said, or is reported 
to have said afterwards: "The one thing I am afraid of is, they will get 
away and there will be four years of guerilla warfare to follow this. What I 
want is to get the army together." Now, we have the army together in a 
great city ; they have guerilla warfare in the country. We have the forces 
lined up, — the good, the evil, the best and the worst. That is just what we ought 
to want if we are soldiers — well, and even if we are not soldiers — and this 
lining up is not alone in conventional lines either. It would be easier if we 
only did have the sheep all on one side and the goats on the other, but we have 
not ; the most of them are all mixed up ; most of us are both sheep and goats. 

You cannot say that the people in the churches stand for virtue and the 
people out of the churches stand against it. You cannot say that the Anglo- 
Saxons are all right and the foreigners are not. You cannot say that people who 
live in fine brownstone houses are the saints, and the people who live on the 
East side are the sinners. It is not true. There is just as much virtue in a tene- 
ment-house as in a palace, and just as much vice in the palace as in the tene- 
ment-house ; we are all mixed up together, and if we want a long-range fight, 
it is bad, but if we believe in hand-to-hand combat, it is a first-rate plan, and 
the very existence of good and evil inextricably intermixed into society is, if 
men have courage, what they want. 

I thoroughly agree with some things Dr. Adler said ; there were a great 
many of them, and then every now and then he said something that I did not 
agree with. I thoroughly agree with him that we want a new spirit ; I do not 
agree with him that changes in form count for nothing. 
The New Spirit. A change in law does what ? Mr. Gladstone said something 
like this : ' ' The object of law is to make vice more difficult 
and virtue more easy." The Australian ballot makes bribery more difficult 
and honest voting more easy, and that is a gain. It does not do away with 
corruption, but it makes it easier to avoid corruption, which is all you can ask 
of government. 

Now, what do we want? What is the spirit we want? Civic pride, a 
civic spirit, pride in our city, a moral pride, an ethical pride. I am afraid 
there are a great many of us who look upon New York City as a first-class 
factory where we can make money and then go away somewhere else and have 
a good time. And I am afraid there are a great many of us who have pride 
in certain aspects of the city, which won't do. I speak of New York City, 
because I suppose what is true of New York City is true of other cities; you 
can judge of that better than I can. It won't do if we are going to have a 
public spirit that is going to accomplish what we want, to reclaim the city; — it 
must be a pride in the whole city, not merely pride in Fifth Avenue and its pal- 
aces, (well, some of them it is pretty hard to have any pride in) — not pride in 
Central Park, or Riverside Drive, or in the Cathedral, — not that alone; but 
pride in the best tenement-houses for the poor in all the world, and you have 
not got that pride yet; pride in model playgrounds for the children; pride in the 
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best public school system for the common folk; pride in the little churches 
scattered all over the city where people can gather to worship; pride in the 
whole city and in every part of the city, and that means universal human 
sympathy and that means just the same as the common weal that Dr. Felix 
Adler spoke of,— common weal, interest in the common welfare, — that is 
common weal. I wish there were a great deal more. I 
Common Weal. believe there is a great deal more interest in the common 
weal and common welfare today, less class feeling, more 
democratic feeling, more men and more women interested in doing the very 
best they can, — not for their section, not for their people, but for the whole city. 
We want more of it; we have some, and we have more than we ever had before. 
And so you will take Dr. Felix Adler's sermon and mine, and put them 
together. He is not orthodox and I am not sure whether I am very orthodox 
[laughter] ; but, at all events, put them together. We need the public spirit, 
the new spirit; but we need it in all the hearts and homes and lives of all the 
citizens; and when we have it in the men who are engaged in the hand-to-hand 
tussle, and the women who are engaged in the hand-to-hand tussle, in the strug- 
gle to make it a pure and better city, when they have such faith in human- 
ity that they are ready to take hold with the poor in the tenement-houses, and 
say not only "We want to help you, " but ' 'We want you to help us; we want your 
intelligence and your virtue and your cooperation, because you and I are 
fighting the same battle. " Just in the measure in which we get that spirit, just 
in the measure in which we fight in that spirit and rejoice that we are in the 
Waterloo or the Gettysburg of the conflict, — just in that measure we bring the 
victory in general [applause]. 

The Toastmastbr: We are now interested in the past, and as being 
the only one who is entirely familiar with the ancient history of the National 
Municipal League, who was the discoverer of the germ or presided over the 
hatching of the egg, I have great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, the secretary of the National Municipal League [applause] . 

Mr. Woodruff : Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen : — As Dr. Adler 
was speaking, there recurred to me a story of a ship lying becalmed in deep 
waters off the coast of South America. Day after day that great ship lay 
there and rolled from side to side. The supply of water ran shorter and shorter, 
until all who were on board were in danger of death by thirst. At last they 
hailed a passing ship and relief came to them, and then they found that they 
had been becalmed in the mouth of the Amazon, and that all around them lay 
fresh water, which, if they had but known it, would have slaked their thirst. 
My friends, let me tell you that the fresh water of the new spirit lies round 
about you upon every side. I believe that in every part of this land there is 
coming up the new spirit of civic consciousness, of civic responsibility, not 
alone upon the part of the veterans who constitute so considerable a portion of 
the National Municipal League, but on the part of the young men in larger 
and larger numbers. 

The splendid victories that have been achieved were achieved in those 
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cities where the foreign population predominates. Take Chicago ; what city 
in this country has more persistently and more deliberately 
Victories voted, not one year, not two years, not three years, or four 

Achieved. years or five years, but ten years in succession, for a 

decent council ? Chicago has done that thing, and yet the 
foreign population of Chicago is as large as, if not larger than that of any 
other place in this country. 

New York has not been backward in her victories. The pendulum may 
swing back and forth, but there is a steady onward progress. The trouble is, 
Mr. Chairman, some of us, as I said the other day, are a little too close to the 
facts to realize the progress made. The bribery, the graft and the corruption 
of a city are no longer flagrantly public, and, as Dr. Abbott has pointed out, 
this indicates progress, especially as we see the forces of evil driven back 
step by step, step by step, — no longer able to make use of the old forms and 
constantly devising new ones, which will in time, as we all believe, as the result 
of the manifestation of this new spirit, be abandoned because no longer safe. 

This new spirit. Mr. Toastmaster, is not going to come suddenly, — God 
forbid that it should come too suddenly ! It is not the swamp cabbage that 
springs up in the early spring that has the most lasting growth, or that is a 
thing of beauty, or a thing to look upon with any joy or pride whatsoever, but 
it is the tree of almost imperceptible growth that makes for that which is the 
fairest and most lasting. And so it is this new spirit which must not come as a 
quick manifestation of some particular form of indignation, but as the slow, 
steady manifestation of a determination to improve things. 

What are some of these things that show us that we are going forward in 
the matter of the redemption of our cities ? 

Take the local elections we have had ail over this country during the past 
year. A friend of mine who sits at this table said that some of his friends in 
his particular locality advised the independents to vote for Mr. Parker, as they 
thought that Mr. Roosevelt's majority would be so overwhelming that it would 
be a public calamity. We all know how overwhelming Mr. Roosevelt's major- 
ity was ; but hand in hand with that majority, in practically every community 
of this land, there came a discrimination in the matter of local elections that 
was a magnificent demonstration of the growth of the new spirit. 

We know how in Massachusetts they gave such an overwhelming majority 
for Mr. Roosevelt, but elected a Democratic governor. We know how in 
Minnesota they gave an overwhelming majority for Mr. 
Growing Roosevelt, but at the same time, and upon a party column 

Independence ballot, elected a Democratic governor; and, as we were 

in Elections. told in Mr. Jones' paper, elected a reform mayor in the 

city of Minneapolis. So in the state of Missouri, which 
for the first time since the civil war went Republican ; the voters, although 
they were outraged by the revelations of iniquity, elected Mr. Folk, a Demo- 
crat, who has done so much for the purification of the politics of his adopted 
city of St. Louis. And so I might go on. 
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The city of Chicago, which rolled up a 105,000 majority for Roosevelt, 
elected Judge Dunne, a Democrat, by 25,000, because he represented their 
principles upon municipal matters. The state of Colorado went Republican, 
and elected at the election two weeks ago upwards of a dozen independent 
men for mayors, and as many more independent candidates for other local 
offices. Take the state of Indiana, and my own state of Pennsylvania, and so 
on through the list, and you will see how the people of this country are mani- 
festing the new spirit, a spirit of discrimination in the selection of their local 
officials ! Isn't that significant ? Isn't that substantial ground for hope and 
encouragement ? Isn't that substantial ground for the hopes and beliefs you 
express ? I, for one, believe it is ! When I look about and see that there is 
no city in this country without an organization of men, and women, too, 
devoting their energy, their time and thought, and making sacrifices of 
consequence, in order to create higher standards of public service, in order to 
bring about a larger participation on the part of the people in public affairs, 
in order to show their public servants that first of all they owe a measure of 
duty to the public and that they should regard their other obligations as of 
but secondary importance, then I take courage and go forward. 

So, take the community of Harrisburg, in my own state of Pennsylvania. 
There for three years past there has been a young college man who gained a 
reputation as captain of his football team at Yale. He went into the council at 
Harrisburg and then went into the mayoralty of that city, 
An Illustration and there showed the same pluck and determination and 
of the earnest spirit that made him a successful leader of his fel- 

Kew Spirit. lowa on the football field. We have in Vance C. McCormick, 

as mayor of Harrisburg, a splendid illustration of public 
achievement, which indicates that the new spirit is manifesting itself in that 
community. 

And when I think of the extension of the school and of its influences all 
over the country, the public lectures, lectures on civic dangers and civic con- 
sequences : when I think of the efforts that are being made all over this land 
by the educational authorities, to teach the children how they should educate 
themselves as citizens, teaching them in every fundamental principle the 
doctrine that they are primarily responsible for discipline, that discipline is not 
something imposed upon them from above, but substantial rules and regula- 
tions made by themselves for their own government — when I think of all these 
things, when I think of all the great efforts that are being made, in the struggle 
to overcome the evil that Dr. Abbott referred to, — then I feel that I am justi- 
fied in saying that the new spirit is here, and is manifesting itself in a very 
practical and concrete way. 

I do not intend to take longer than a minute more. I cannot conclude with- 
out saying that, after all is said and done, this new spirit must depend primarily 
upon each and every one of us. The sessions of the National Municipal 
League which are now drawing to a close have indicated that this principle 
has taken hold upon the people. The papers that have come from all over 
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the land show that the people are aroused to the situation, and if it is true 
that the proper statement of a problem is half its solution, then this complex 
problem of municipal government is half solved, because these statements are 
so fair and so plain. 

I wish more of you could appreciate what is meant by the personnel of 
this organization. You say it is not very large in numbers. No, it is not ; but 
when we take up, gather up the men and women, the individuals who com- 
pose these various conferences, go back and see what they have wrought and 
know what they are aspiring for, — then one cannot but feel that the new 
spirit is here in very truth. 

A story is told in relation to the Boxer troubles in China that just outside 
of the walled city of Tien Tsin, just before the allied forces entered, an Aus- 
tralian went up to an American and said, "Do you happen to know the various 
troops?" The American said, "I think I do." "Would you mind pointing 
them out to me?" "No," replied the American, with characteristic good 
nature. First came along the Russians. They marched stolidly and solidly, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. The American said, "Those are 
the Russian soldiers, and that is the Czar's flag." Then came along the Ger- 
man troops, showing in every single step the magnificent discipline which has 
made the army of the German Empire one to be envied by all the nations of 
the world. "Those are the German soldiers, and that is the Kaiser's flag." 
Then went by the Japanese, wiry and alert, showing in .their step the great 
improvement they have made over their former condition. "Those are the 
Japanese troops, and that is the Mikado's flag." Then came the British sol- 
diers, showing that feeling which is manifested in the statement that the 
British drum roll is heard around the world ; and the American said, "Those 
are the British soldiers, and that is the Queen's flag" (because the Queen was 
then alive). Then came the American boys. The American's heart swelled 
up as he said, " Those are the American soldiers, and that is our flag, my flag." 

Ah, my friends, the great lesson of America is bound up in that unconscious 
testimony of that American upon that far-off shore. It is our flag, and I thank 
God there is a growing realization in every part of the land that it is our flag, 
that it is our government, and that in a very true and beneficent spirit we are 
responsible for it. The new spirit is manifesting itself in the realization of a 
truth that this is our government, and because it is our government it is 
worthy of every self-sacrificing devotion that we can lavish upon its altars 
[applause]. 

The Toastmastbr : This is our city and it is our City Club, and we hope 
soon again and often to see you in our city, a better city, and in our City Club, 
a better club, but not more hospitably inclined than it is, for that cannot be. 
And, therefore, I simply have to thank you for giving to us, the City Club, the 
pleasure of entertaining you, which we hope, as I say, to be able to do here- 
after when we show our improvement. 
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